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PREFACE TO VOLUME IV. 




HE preface to the fourth volume is to be the editor's 
farewell. 

The necessity of severing my connection with 
Wales began to threaten me almost as soon as the 
January number left my hands; it became certain 
on March 9th. Between that time and to-day I felt 
fairly resigned ; but now, when I have to write my 
words of awkward farewell, I confess that I never 
realised that parting would be, after all, so difficult. 



The aim I; had before me was certainly a lovable 
one. I meant Wales to be a magazine to emphasize 
the bonds of union between all Welshmen, rather 
than the causes of disunion. I hoped to make Welsh 
history and Welsh literature interesting to the peasants of the English-speaking 
parts of Wales. I trusted Wales would be, to some slight extent, a power in 
the development of our people in the direction of happiness and purity, — in 
love of reading, in enlightened patriotism, in love of flowers, in a higher 
conception of duty. 

How far I fell short of realising my aim, no one knows better than I do 
myself. My only excuse is that I served my country, not to the extent of my 
love for it, but to the extent of my power. Month after month, year after 
year, I expected to have more leisure ; but the leisure did not come. And now 
the duties of my profession demand all the short, but happy, hours I could 
once give to Wales. Still, it will give me never-failing pleasure to think of 
the articles and stories, — ^notably The House of the Twisted SapliTig, — which 
gave Wales its value. 

The support given me, by publisher and contributor and subscriber, was 

all I could desire. I am not richer, but I stated at the beginning that I did 

not intend to make money. Many oflers were kindly made to continue Wales, 

but I thought that, in justice to the contributors who wrote for me because 

their aim was the same as mine, it would be wiser to make Wales disappear 

with me, so that anyone who feels inclined to imitate my attempt may begin 

afresh. 

Owen M. Edwards. 

Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Nov. ISth, 1897. 
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ar y tro). 
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Y mae rhai o ysffrifenwyr mwyaf grym- 
os a dynion mwyaf profiadoi Cymru wedi 
dechreu cynorthwyo. 
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A NEW PATH. 



THE aim of this magazine is to serve 
the literary awakening which ia 
spreading from the Welsh to the English 
speaking parts of Wales. Its sole oBject 
ia not to oe a medium of communication 
between Welshmen who take an interest 
in everything literary or Welsh. There are 
still many parts 
of our country in 
which the young 
men and the young 
women have not 
learnt to make 
books their com- 
panions. It is one 
of the chief aims 
of Wales to appeal 
to these, — to tempt 
them to read find 
to think, to bring 
them into contact 
wi th ideals, to 
teach them to 
observe, and to 
arouse in them a 
de^re for serving 
their country and 
their fellow men. 

Wales, as before, 
will deal only with 
questions upon 
which we are all 
agreed. Most 
Welshmen and 
Welshwomen are 

fully alive to the o.* ito wav 

importance of re- 
ligious questions, all are well informed 
concerning political matters ; and in these 
directions I have no wish to wander. 
With religious literature of the moat 
thoughtful and elevating nature Wales is 
plentifully supplied ; with political liter- 
1 



ature that is, at least, full of energy, it is 

also well provided. I keep from these 

well-trodden paths entirely. Village life, 

bits of interesting history, men who are 

helping the development of intellectual and 

social life, stories of sacrifice and heroism 

among peasants, — my province will include 

anything that 

throws light on 

the every day life 

of Wales, and on 

attempts,^ m odest 

and humble many 

of them, — to make 

it better. 

I would be glad 
to help my country 
men to cultivate 
habits of minute 
observation ; the 
garden, the forest, 
the birds, will 
claim attention. 

From this will 
follow, I hope, 
more neatness and 
greater beauty in 
our country vill- 
ages and cottage 
homes. It must 
be confessed that 
Welsh cottages, 
especially in the 
mountain districts, 
are squalid and 
ro THB Deb. comfortless to an 

extentthat poverty 
does not excuse. We have villages, it is 
true, that compare favourably, in point of 
white-washed neatness and profusion of 
window flowers, with the prettiest English 
vill^es. But there are others, and the 
mission of Wales will not have been in 
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vain if it can teach efven a few that the 
poorest home can be made very beauti- 
ful. 

Scenes in other lands will be described, 
especially in those from whose life and 
architecture we have something to learn. 
But, with the exception of about one every 
month, the pictures delineated will be 
Welsh ones. Those who have taken up 
the fascinating pastime of ohoto^phy can 
give me very welcome help. Picturesque 
scraps, — of village life, of interesting 
buildings, of mountain and river scenery, 
— will be verjr acceptable. 

It is my aim to select articles that are 
raey and short, — articles that tempt the 
reader, and that whet his appetite for 
truly intellectual and strengthening food. 
They ought not to extend to more than 
two pages, unless of very exceptional merit 
and interest, or unless they are very 
profusely illustrated. 

Original poetry will be inserted, but 
every piece must be very short. Forty 
lines are the maximum length, except in 
very rare cases indeed. The poet who 
writes in English might very well accustom 
himself to the discipline a Welsh poet has 
to undergo in composing an englyn, — ^the 
thought must be enshrined within thirty 
syllables. 

An attempt will b^ made at enabling 
those who do not know Welsh to enter 
into the heritage of Welsh literature. 
Short' articles will be given on the chief 
Welsh writerrs, and translated passages 
will be given as illustrations, oome of 
the best of the long Welsh poems will be 
given if I think that the translation is 
really excellent. The first of these will be 
Ceiriog's well known pastoral Alun Mahon. 
It is translated by a descendant of Davies 
Castell Hywel, the translator of Gray's 
Elegy into the most melodious Welsh that 
man ever wrote. 

Legends and fairy tales are of perennial 
interest, and those taken directly from 
peasant lipe will find room at the first 
opportunity. They should be related as 
briefly and as tersely as possible. 

Two pages a month will be given to 
passages selected to show the directions 
taken by thought and discovery in our 
own days. 



Two pages will be devoted to a short 
chronicle of contemporary history and 
literature. They will be interesting in 
themselves, and will be convenient for 
purposes of reference. 

Queries and replies will be continued, 
and will embrace more general subjects 
than before. Help J^ invited to niake/^ 
these interesting and useful. 

The development of education in Wales 
will be very carefully watched, and illus- 
trated articles, on the university, colleges, 
and schools will be provided. Prizes will be 
offered to boys and girls in the county 
schools, and hints will oe given concerning 
the various examinations for which the 
schools prepare pupila . 

I know that, as before, I shall find much 
valuable and willing help,- for there are 
many who are anxious to do their share 
in raising the intellectual and moral and 
social tone of their countrymen. Any 
hints will be gratefully accepted. Records 
of observation of human character, of 
social growth in the right direction, of the 
enlarging of sympathy, and of work well 
done, — ^all these will be exceedingly wel- 
come. News about the establishing and 
growth of libraries, new experiments in 
agriculture, technical instruction by the 
county councils, — for example in wood- 
carving, shoein;^, dairying, nursing, — may 
I hope that I shall be supplied with 
news concerning these from the different 
localities ? Records of observation of the 
habits of animals will also be very gladly 
received, — descriptions of the haunts of 
rare animals, anything about bird life, the 
extent to which rare birds are protected or 
in danger of becoming extinct. Farmers 
might tell me also what they regard as 
their enemies, — they might be in danger of 
extirpating a friend in mistake. 

Peculiarities of certain districts are 
always welcome. Among these are often, 
— physical race characteristics, tribal nick- 
names, old names of weights and measures, 
peculiarities of dialect, legends about the 
origin of certain families, folklore of every 
description, bits of ballads which may 
throw light on history, — and what ballad 
does not ? 



Mat on BRBwn Burn. 



IB the hawthorn paleT" 



ALUN MABON. 
From the Welsh of Ceiriog. By Allsn Raihb. 



\\TTXEN Alan Maboa lived nnd sang 
* Upon tha luountain'B height, 

Hit brow was brood, hia form vraa fair. 

His eye was clear and bright. 
And though he ivas no learned man, 

1 tell jou, he had atore 
Of preoioaB knowledge, for his heart 

Was Teraed in nature's lore. 

Hia birth was on the monnt^n side. 

And like the pnrple heather 
That grew beside tus cottage door 

Through snn and stormy weather. 
He lived and grew, through sun and shade 

Upon the mountain side. 
And there at last, like heather bloom. 

He withered and he died. 



He dwelt apon the mountain side, 
Aad like the lark, a full rich tide 
Of music flung be far and wide. 

Where there were none to listen. 
Bave when at eve, as legends say. 
Men oame to hear fais tuneful lay, 
And laugh or weep, as sunny ray 

Will on the rain-drops glisteit. 

I fain would sing those ancient days, 
And hoe reoonnt their simple ways. 
And um how Alim's tnnefid lays 



Swept o'er the mouQtains hoary. 
But wbr abonld I the legend tdl 
Whioh his own soagi pourtrayed so well f 
He takM his harp, uien let it BweO 

The " Bed Plough's " simple story. 



"THE RED PLOUGH." 

WUt listen, while I tell 

How on this barren hill, 
Uy sire taught me first 

The stubm>ra ground to till, 
To turn the rushy marsh 

To meadows green and fields P 
And this, man's earliest task. 
The truest pleasure yields. 
I lay me down with the snn, 

And I rise ere the dav is bom. 
And I follow the plough on the mountain's 
brow. 
In the breath of the misty mom. 

Oh I would you know content ? 

Come to the mountain's brow, 
Come, spend your days with me, 

And learn to guide the plough. 
Nor think that you will find 

The ntal joys of life, 
In town or vale below. 

Or 'midst the dty's strife. 
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I lay me down with the sun, 

Aiid I rise ere the day is bom, 
And I follow tiie plough on the mountain's 
brow, 

In the breath of the misty mom. 

Yon wait your golden clocks, 

Ere day unseals your eyes ; 
But the morning's early beam 

Is ihe dock that bids me rise. 
Tou search the almanac, 

To see when spring will be. 
But the green leaves are the book 

That brings the spring to me. 

I lay me down with the sun, 

And I rise ere the day is bom. 
And I follow the plough on the mountain's 
brow, 

In the breath of the misty mom. 

Little I know of life 

By worldly joys begot ; 
But the rapture, well I know, 

That dwells in a mountain cot. 
That comes, as I sit at eve 

'Keath the spreading elder tree, 
And watch the crimson sun < 

Sink down behind the sea. 

I lay me down with the sun, 

And I rise ere the day is bom, 
And I follow the plough on the mountain's 

brow, 
In the breath of the misty mom. 

Singers from far off lands 

1^ you their music bring. 
But I am satisfied 

To hear the throstle sing, 
To list to the soaring lark. 

To catch the cuckoo's note. 
And we joy, red robin and I, 

In the song from the blackbird's throat. 

I lay me down with the sun. 

And I rise ere the day is bom, 
And I foUow the plough on the mountain's 

brow, 
In the breath of the misty mom. 

Ye men of cunning arts. 

Ye dwdlers in uie vale, / ^ 

Do ye £l£g,see sweet May "v ^ ^^# 

Sprinkling the hawthorn pale, 
The roses in the hedge, 

The pool where the lilies hide ? 
Do ye not long to dwell 

Upon the mountain side ? 

I lay me down with the sun. 
And I rise ere the day is bom. 

And I follow the plough on the mountain's 
brow. 
In the breath of the misty mom. 



When January binds 

The earth in frosty chains. 
The crystal trees are spread 

like lace ui>on the plains. 
Beneath my cottage eaves 

Are rows of diamonds bright, 
And peeping through the snow 

The ivy comes to sight. 

I lay me down with the sun. 
And I rise ere the day is bom, 

And I follow the plougn on the mountain's 
brow. 
In the breath of the misty mom. 

And then comes April on. 

And with her, in her train. 
Comes sparkling smiles of sun, 

And sudden showers of rain. 
And, as a maiden coy 

In chanffef ul mood is seen, 
The blue Ay looketh down. 

Her smiles and tears between. 

I lay me down with the sun, 
And I rise ere the day is bom. 

And I follow the plough on the mountain's 
brow. 
In the breath of the misty mom. 

IV. 

Come and see the misty mountains. 

In their gray aud purple sheen. 
When they blush to see the sunrise, 
Like a maiden of thirteen. 
Fl^, ye lamps of night, 
Hide your fading light. 

Hither comes the rosy mom ; 
Every cloudlet grey. 
Fringed with golden ray. 

Hies to meet the day new bom. 

Come at evening to the mountains, 
When the sunset floods the skies. 
As a warrior, though victorious 
Faints, '* and in his blood he dies." . 
Dark and darker now 
Lies the world below. 

And a mist comes oe'r the main ; 
Now the moon is nigh, 
Twilight treads the sky. 

Lighting up '* (rod's lamps " again. 

V. 

So ends the '* Bed Plough's " simple song, 

So end the mountain's praises ; 
And now my rude and rustic har}) 

Another prelude raises. 
'Tis the loved tune of '* Blodau'r Cwm,"* 

No heart but knows that measure ; 
And for the subject ! no man here 

But knows its pain and pleasure. 

f'To be continued. J 
* Blodau'r Cwm,-** The Flower* of the Owm." 




FROM THE PHILOSOPHERS OF TO-DAY. 



THE SENSES. 



Croom Robertson, 
Manchester Science Leelures^ V. 



SUPPOSE, by a wild stretch of the 
imagination, some mechanism that will 
mike a rod turn round one of its ends, 
quite slowly at first, but then faster and 
faster, till it will revolve any number of 
times in a second ; which is, ot course, 
perfectly imaginable, though you could 
not find such a rod or put together such 
a mechanism. Let the whirling go on in a 
dark room, and suppose a man there 
knowing nothing of the rod ; how will he 
be affected by it ? So long as it turns a 
few times th a second, he will not be 
affectecl ilt nil unless he is near enough to 
receive a blow on the skin. But as soon 
as it begins to spin from sixteen to twenty 
times a second, a deep growling note will 
break in upon him through his ear ; and 
as the rate then grows swiiter, the tone will 
go on becoming less and less grave, and soon 
more and more acute, till it reach a pitch 
of shrillness hardly to be borne, when 
the speed has to be counted by tens of 
thousands. At length, about the stage of 
forty thousand revolutions a second, more 
or less, the shrillness will pass into still- 
ness; sUenee will again reign as at first, 
nor anv more be broken. The rod might 
now pluiige on in mad fury for a very 
long time without making any difference 
to the man ; but let it suddenly come to 
whirl some million times a second, and 
then through intervening space faint rays 
of heat will begin to steal towards him, 
setting up a feeling of warmth in the skin ; 
which again will grow more and more 
intense, as now through tens and hundreds 
and thousands of millions the rate of 
revolution is supposed to rise. Why not 
billions ? The heat at first will only be 
so much the greater. But lo! about the 
stage of four hundred billions there is 
more, — a dim red light becomes visible in 
the gloom ; and now, while the rate still 
mounts up, the heat in its turn dies away. 



till it vanishes as the sound vanished ; 
but the red light will have passed for the 
eye into a yellow, a green, a blue, and, 
last of all, a violet. And to the violet, the 
revolutions being now about eight hundred 
billions a second, then will succeed dark- 
ness, — night, as in the beginning. This 
darkness too, like the stillness, wul never 
more be broken. Let the rod whirl on as 
it may, its doings cannot come within the 
ken of that man's sensea 



SYMPATHY OF MATTEB. 

Hbrbkrt Spmnokr, 
The Principles of P$yehology. 

Units of sodium on which sunlight fails 
beat in unison with their kindred units 
more than ninety millions of miles off*, by 
which the yellow rays of the sun are 
produced, ^ay, even this is a totally in- 
adequate illustration of the sympathy dis- 
played by the matter composing the visible 
universe. The elements of our earth are 
thus connected by bonds of interdependent 
activity, with the elements of stars so 
remote that the diameter of the earth's 
orbit scarcely serves as a unit of measure 
to express their distances. 



THE VARIETY OF ART. 

Jevoms, 
PrineipleM of Science, 

The end of novelty in art might well be 
dreaded, did we not find that nature at 
least has placed no attainable limit, and 
that the deficiency will lie in our inventive 
faculties. It would be a cheerless time 
indeed when all possible varieties of 
melody were exhausted, but it is readily 
shown that if a peal of twenty four bells 
had been rung continuously from the 
so-called beginning of the world to the 
present day, no approach could have been 
made to the completion of the possible 
changes. Nay, had every single minute 
been prolonged to ten thousand years, still 
the task would have been unaccomplished. 
As regards ordinary melodies, the eight 
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notes of a single octave ^ve more than 
forty thousand permutations^ and two 
octaves more than a million millions. If 
we were to take into account the semitones, 
it would become apparent that it is im- 
possible to exhaust the variety of music. 
When the late Mr. J. S. Mill, in a depressed 
state of mind, feared the approaching ex- 
haustion of musical melodies, he had 
certainly not bestowed sufficient study on 
the subject of permutationa 



REVERIE AS REST. 



Amisl, 



Journal liUimi. 

We must know how to put occupation 
aside, — which does not mean that we must 
be idle. In an inaction which is meditative 
and attentive, the wrinkles of the soul 
are smoothed away, and the soul itself 
spreads, unfolds, and springs afresh, and 
like the trodden grass of the road side, or 
the Inruised leaf of a plant, repairs its in- 
juries, becomes new, spontaneous, true, and 
original. Beverie, like the rain of night, 
restores colour and force to thoughts 
which have been blanched and wearied by 
the heat of to-day. With gentle, fertilising 
power it awakens within us a thousand 
sleeping germs, and, as though in play, 
gathers around us material for the future, 
and the images in which talent must clothe 
itself. Beverie is the Sunday of thought, 
and who knows which is the more important 
and fruitful for man, the laborious tension 
of the week or the life giving repose of 
the Sabbath ? 



FREE WILL. 

Q. A. SiMoox, 
In Mivid, 

People who seem in some way weak or 
irresolute, like Johnson who was incurably 
indolent, or like Coleridge who in the 
literal etymological sense was incurably 
'* dissolute," or Maine de Biran who was at 
the mercy of distractions, are remarkable 
for their confidence in their consciousness 
of free will, while great men of action like 
Csasar and Napolean are often fatalists, 
even though they might be dilatory like 
Wallenstein or irresolute like Cromwell. 

There are people naturally dreamy who 
have taught themselves to be practical. 



people naturally inattentive who have 
conquered application, as there are people 
naturally imtable who have conquered 
gentleness. The more closely we analyse 
the process of the improvement or de- . 
terioration of charater through a steady/^ 
direction of the intention and attention, 
the harder it is to think away the central 
self which, as far as we can trace the 
process back, seems always active. 

After all free will is not the highest 
freedom ; it decides perplexities, it de- 
termines hesitations, it surmounts hind- 
rances ; things and people, the world and 
the flesh are against us, and yet to some 
extent we get our way in spite of them ; 
we struggle to keep our place in the ranks, 
to keep our ground against the torrent; 
we are above and apart from nature, even 
our own nature, which we strive to subdue 
as its pressure almost overpowers us. But 
the action of the perfect, so far as they are 
perfect, is as natural as the play of a 
kitten, as the blossoming of a rose. Only 
it proceeds from a higher nature in which 
experience has passed through reason into 
insight, in which impulse and desire have 
passed through free will into love. 



REMEMBERED ! 

Babsaob, 
NifUh BridgtwaJUr TrwHae.. 

The track of every canoe, — of every vessel 
that has yet disturbed the surface of the 
ocean, whether impelled by manual force 
or elemental power, — ^i-emains for ever 
registered in the future movement of all 
succeedinfif particles which may occupy its 
place. iSe^f arrow which it left is, indeed, 
mstantly filled up by the. closing waters; 
but they draw after them other and lar£:er 
portions of the surrounding element, and 
these again, once moved, communicate 
motion to each other in endless succession. 
The air itself is one vast library, on whose 
pages are for ever written all that man has 
ever said or even whispered. There, in 
their mutable but unerring characters, 
mixed with the earliest as well as the 
latest sighs of mortality, stand, for ever 
recorded, vows unredeemed, promises un- 
fulfilled, perpetuating in the imited move- 
ments of each particle the testimony of 
man's changeful will. 



A VISIT TO THE PYRENEES. 



By Miss Akkie Fouuebs, of IJanberis. 






I SUPPOSE that something like inHtinct 
prompts us Welsh people to write about 
our travels; for though we are not great 
travellers, we are a peculiarly literary 
people. At any rate, I should like to offer 
some notes of a Welsh girl's visit to the 
south-west confer of France and the 
Pyrenees, with a glance over the Bay of 
Biscay and a peep into Spain. 

To a native of " hen Gymru fynyddig," 
— one brought up at the foot of Snowdon, 
and who has spent the last few years at 
delightful Dolgellau, in daily view of 
Cader Idris, — who had then lived for six 
months at Saumur, on the rich, but 
monotonous, plain of France, — what could 
be more welcome that the prospect 
of visiting the Pyrenees? The reader 
will then imagine with what lively 
anticipation I started, although it was at 
the uncanny hour of half-past two in the 
morning, on the long journey southward. 
It was strange to walk through the silent, 
electric-lighted streets of Saumur at that 
hour, on a morning in early August; and 
as the train carried us across the open 
country, the dim, moonlit, wide-spread 
landscape was sweet and peaceful. At 
nine we reached Bordeaux, crossed the 
muddy-looking Garonne, and passed 
through miles and miles of vineyards. 
Then for four hours our journey lay 
through the Landes, .that tract of blank, 
awful desolation, of endless pine forests, 
and again of monotonous heather, where 
the only signs of habitation are a few 
wretched-looking huts. 

At last, at half-past four in the after- 
noon, we reached our destination, the little 
town of Salies, in the province of B^m, 
and drove to the lovely old house, 
Lagouard^re, our headquarters for the next 
six weeks. Next morning, from my bed- 
room window, I saw, with joy, iniountains 
at last ! — ^the grand Pyrenees, with some 
gleaming snowy summits. Here, in the 
gardens of the house, grew figs, peaches, 
and other delicious fruits of the sunny 
south; yonder, the eternal snow. Salies 



is about the size of Dolgellau, and is now 
becoming noted, and much resorted to, for 
its mineral baths. There is a magnificent 
bathing establishment, and the Casino is 
resplendent with gilded pagodas. In the 
beautiful grounds of the establishment we 
see visitors from every country in Europe, 
and hear a Babel of tongues spoken by 
those who idly walk about, or sit fanning 
themselves under the palms, listening to 
the music. Among these, the most 
observed just now is the beautiful Signorina 
Roeita M6ra, the premiire danseuae of the 
Paris Opera. In the country around, many 
things nave a very Spanish aspect, — carte 
drawn by oxen; beautiful dark peasant 
women, very erect and graceful 

From Salies we made long excursions, 
one of which occupied nine days, during 
which we visited many of the towns 
nestling among the Pyrenees. The first 
stage in this excursion was to Laruns, 
thence to Eaux-Chaudes, which, like most 
of the towns of the Pyrenees, has ite warm 
mineral ^ring& From here we proceeded 
* to Eaux- Bonnes, which also, as ite name 
implies, is noted for its healing waters. It 
is a favourite and fast-increasing health 
resort, with "grand" hotels and pleasure 
parks. It stands at the confluence of two 
mountain streams, — ^the Valentin and the 
Sourde,-^«nd at the entrance of an ex- 
ceedingly picturesque pass between high 
mounteins. From the terrace of the 
Casino one gete a fine view of the great 
mounteins, including the Pic de Ger. At 
the different hotels in the town were some 
distinguished visitors, one of whom was 
the Russian ambassador. From here we 
one day made the ascent of the Pic de 
Gourzy, a mountain about half as high 
again as Snowdon, from which we had a 
view of the magnificent panorama of the 
north of Spain, with the range of 
mounteins like sentinels guarding it, high 
above which towered the majestic Pic du 
Midi. Next day, some of the most enter- 
prising of us made the more ambitiout} 
ascent of the Pic de Ger (about 7,300 feet 
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sammit The weather was perfect, and 
the views far surpassed my descriptive 
powers. When gazing at the panorama of 
mountains and ravines, lakes and cataracts, 
the thought of the dear familiar old 
mountains of Eryri filled me with a great 
lon£dn£r. Well, we arrived back at Eaux- 
Bonnet at save; in the evening, very tired, 
but proud of our achievement. 

From the mountains we moved a little 
to the north, to Pau and Bayonne. Pau is 
a delightful town, a great winter resort, by 
reason of its mild, soft climate. The 
elastic, which stands in the middle of the 
town, has associations with the lives of 
many of France's royal personages, and 
some of her kines were bom here. The 
view, looking m>m Pau towards the 
Pyrenees, is most beautiful. The fore- 
ground of the. picture is a rich plain, 
dotted with towns and villages; over this 
plain a river winds . in many curves, 
catching the sunlight here and there ; 
behind is a range of low, richly-wooded 
hills, and the back«ound is the grand 
Pyrenees. It is a landscape which has 
evoked the eloquent praise of such writers 
as Lamartine and Taine. 

Bayonne is a town of about 30,000 
inhabitants. It is not of much account 
historically, but it is supposed to be con- 
nected with the origin of that effective 
instrument of civilization, — especially of 
British progress, — ^the bayonet. What I 
found most interesting in it was the 
curiously mixed character of the in- 
habitants. They are mostly Basques ; 
next, perhaps, comes the Spanish element ; 
then the French. The basques are a 
distinct race of people, with a language 
quite apart from and imlike any other. 
They are regarded as a remnant of some 
very early, pre- Aryan race, perhaps the 
first human dwellers of Europe. Spme 
have supposed that the same early type is 
to be seen in parts of Wales, in the peculiar 
small, dark-complexioned Welsh men and 
women. The Basques formerly . kept 
themselves very secluded, from their neigh- 
bours, living apart in their own district ; 
now they are plentifully scattered through- 
out the towns of the Pyrenees. I was 
surprised at the many dialects or patoia 
spoken in different localities, — dialects 



which sounded harsh and unmusical, very 
different from the soft French language. 
In B^rn, for instance, they speak a 
dialect so distinct from the French that 
even our accompliished Madame Sery 
understood not a word of it, nor can the 
peasants understand French. 

The small town of Lourdes has a 
notoriety of its own, on account of its 
''miracles," and the supposed virtues of its 
"holy water." Poor superstitious people 
fiock there in great numbers. But all 
newspaper readers are familiar with the 
fame of Lourdes, so I need not describe it. 
Welsh people have an instance in the case 
of Holywell of what is going on on a much 
larger scale at Lourdea 

After our wanderings from place to 
place, in very hot. weather, it was delight- 
ful at last to descend to the sea coast. 
Biarritz was, of course', the place we chose, 
— '■ the queen of watering places/' as it is 
called, in common with many other rivals 
to that title. Th6 town is small, but it is 
the resort of the very Mte pf thode who 
seek health and rest by the sea. It is 
built OA a little slope, overlooking- the 
smooth beach, with the gloriously blue 
Bay of Biscay lying before it, the blue 
water merging in the far distance with the 
blue sky. Such names as the " Promenade 
de la reine Victoria " and the " Avenue de 
Gladstone," tell of the visits of those 
illustrious personages to Biarritz. From 
there we went south to Hendaye, a frontier 
town between France and Spain ; and 
crossing the river Bidassoa, which is the 
boundary between the two countries, we 
trod on Spanish ground for the first time. 
Pretty, dark-skinned, and bare-footed little 
boys, begging for small coin, supplied to 
the scene its " local colour." The first 
town we came to was Fuentarrabia, that 
town with the romantic-sounding name 
such as grand old magniloquent Milton 
delighted to set in his verse; for has he 
not said in the Pa/radise Lost ? — 

<< When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia.'^ 

It is a typical Spanish town, completely 
surrounded by strong defensive walls, 
through which we entered by a massive 
gateway. The streets are long and 
narrow, and the houses high, so that it 
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would almost seem that people could shake 
hands from the upper windows across the 
street. In front of the windows are 
quaint little iron balconies, and the effect 
of the whole to me was very strange and 
more foreign than anything I had ever seen. 
After our wanderings in mountain 
regions, among busy towns, pleasure towns, 
and old-time romantic towns, we were 
glad to return to pleasant Salies-de-B6arn, 
for a few days' " sweet doing nothing,"— 



dolce fa/r niente^ — as the Italians say. 
Then it was time to journey back to 
Saumur. We broke our return journey at 
Bordeaux, and spent a day very pleasantly 
there. The general aspect of this large 
town, set in its rich border of vineyards, 
is very charming. Some of the streets 
reminded me of the boulevards of Paris ;. 
but on my remarking this to an old drivrer, 
he said, with a proud smile, — " Ah I mais il 
n'y a qu'un Paris, mademoiselle ! " 
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THE WANT OF ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 
By Miss Lottie Htjqhes, F.S.Sc, Frongooh, Bala. 



WE cannot cry out that there is a lack 
of music in Wales, speaking 
generally. Our very hills and dales 
resound with music. In country places 
especially, and on summer evenings more 
particularly, we cannot close our ears, even 
were it our wish to do so, to the charming 
sounds of music floating in the air. The 
pleasant (pounds we hear are mainly pro- 
duced as the result of outdoor practice by 
our miners, artisans, and farm labourers, 
who meet in out of the way comers to 
prepare for the next local eisteddfod. On 
Sunday nights, in winter or summer, it is 
not unusual for parties to chant or sing as 
they wend their way to their respective 
hamlets or homes. There is undoubtedly 
a love for music born with the Welshman, 
and in many cases a talent that might 
become brilliant with the requisite 
polish. 

The credit for bringing into view many 
a bright star that woula otherwise have 
never shone in public is unquestionably 
due to our grand old national institution, 
the Eisteddfod. The emulation and con- 
sequent proficiency amongst our choirs and 
amateur vocalists are chiefly due to the 
same power. 

The eisteddfodau have also, to a certain 
extent, encouraged instrumental music. 
We have now the brass band, pianoforte, 
harp, and violin competitions; and as a 
happy result we have in a few of our 
towns, chiefly in mining centres, highly 
creditable, and in some cases excellent, 
brass bands, which I hope, with perse- 



verance and hard work, will soon be 
second to none of the same calibre. 

Pianoforte playing is certainly on the 
increase, and the qucdity is improving ; but 
there is still plenty of room tor improve- 
ment The fault, in most ceu^es, is not 
that of the pupil, but the root of the evil 
lies with the parents, as their only ambition 
seems to extend to the possibility of the 
child being able to play a polka on the 
piano or a hymn tune on the harmonium. 
A thorough technical education is not 
looked for, — it is too tedious ; and probably, 
in many cases, too expensive. 

Violin teaching is in its infancy in 
Wales, but I am glad to be of the opinion 
that it is making rapid strides, and I 
heartily wish this branch of musical 
education every success, as it may lead to 
a more general use of stringed instruments, 
and thereby fill a great gap. 

Orchestral music is, from a musicalpoint 
of view, the great want or need in Wales. 
It is acknowledged that we are a musical 
nation vocally, but not instrumentally. 
This should not be so ; we have the ability 
and the national love for music, but I fear 
we lack the energy and application re- 
quired. To play an instrument in an 
orchestral or string band is not as easy as 
learning a solfa part in a choir, — it requires 
more time, energy, application, and, I ought 
to say, determination. Why should there 
not be such material in each and all of our 
towns, lar^ and small ? There is scarcely 
a village in Germany and other pcurts of 
the continent that can not boast of its 
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string band ; and I am' afraid they " hound 
oat" their poorest samples, — brass and 
string, — and send them over to our country. 

With regard to orchestral, or string 
bands, there are, no doubt, very great 
obstacles to surmount. But in large towns 
there seems to me to be but very little 
trouble, comparatively speaking. It only 
needs a little self-sacrifice on the part of 
one person, and a readiness to take upon 
himself, or herself, to offer to conduct or 
manage, then to invite instrumentalists to 
join, and hold meetings for practice 
periodically till such time as they are fit 
to appear before the public. In such 
towns there are plenty to fill up gaps, and 
there are generally a staff of able teacher& 

In villages or small towns the obstacles 
are very great, and the trouble increases 
tenfold. The material is crude and scarce, 
there are no fill gaps, and it is with 
the greatest difficulty that players are 
obtained for each of the instruments, 
especially the 'cello, bass, oboe, piccolo, and 
flute. 

I presume, with all these difficulties in 
view, — ^to say nothing of funds, — ^it cannot 
be a very easy matter to find anyone to 



undertake the conductorship or manage- 
ment. I do not wish to discourage small 
towns or villages, but " to be forewarned is 
to be forearmed," and knowii^ the 
difficulties and obstacles in the way, they 
can judge the possibilities before making 
the attempt. A quartette, — ^two violins, 
'cello, and piano, — would form a nucleus 
for a string band, and with a strong effort, 
and a little encouragement from the 
organist, or other recognised musician of 
the place, most small towns would soon 
boast of a quartette party which might 
ultimately develop into an orchestral band. 
My surprise is that small chapels and 
churches in country towns do not en- 
courage this class of instrumental music. 
Where they cannot afford an organ, the 
quartette or small string band would, in 
my opinion, be an improvement upon the 
organ for a small building; and as the 
performers would probably be members of 
the choir, and lovers of music, the expense 
would be nominal. This, I suggest, would 
also form a nucleus for an orchestral band. 
I hope to live to see " gallant little 
Wales " excel with instrumental music, as 
it undoubtedly does with vocal. 



YOUNG WELSHMEN ABROAD. 



I. — CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 






TO cross the Atlantic, in these days of 
fast travelling, is a matter of small 
importance to the young Welshman who 
has firmly fixed in his mind a determin- 
ation to join the ranks of his fellow 
countrymen abroad. All attempts on the 
part of the ^ood folks to keep him longer 
at home fail ; there is no terror for him 
in the tales of the sufferings endured by 
his relatives, who crossed in the days of 
the old sailing ships, with their voyages 
of forty long days, and half of these spent 
at the pumps. He is very brave all 
along ; others have crossed before him, it 
is only a matter of seven days or so ; he 
feels no regret at going away, at leaving 
the place of his boyh<^, — the mountain 
sward, and the flowery lanes, trending 
down to the little stream that hides along 



its banks one of the prettiest little nooks 
that nature could well contrive. 

Of course there are many incidents that 
have taken place in his life, — short as it 
has been, — that have served to foster in 
his heart a tender regard for the old place ; 
but then a fellow must try and forget, and 
so he makes up his mind to brave it as 
well as he can. Everything goes on 
swimmingly until the Sunday aitemoon 
before his departure. He was in school 
for the last time. His teacher had already 
said enough about his going away; and, 
to make matters worse, the superintendent 
gets up, and announces to the whole school 
that John Jones is leaving for America. 
Then follows the customary advice to the 
young, concluding with a prayer for his 
safety. It is a trying ordelsJ, but at the 
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same time it affords ample evidence of 
the warm friendship that exists between 
teacher and scholar in our Sunday 
schools. 

The day for depeirture arrives, and 
there is again a crowd of well-wishers 
assembled at the little station. The fast 
travelling steamer does not make the vast 
ocean to l)e crossed any narrower. There 
is always the probability of a wreck 
occurring, and this might be the last time 
they will look upon the face of the 
emigrant. Companions from the same 
nei^bourhood are picked up en raiUe, and 
in all probabilitv, before Liverpool is 
reached, he has formed an acquaintance, 
and, better than all, he meets with one 
who has crossed before. Lodging houses 
are found in Liverpool which are the 
general rendezvous of Welsh people. He 
must not mind if, when at night he retires, 
and under a strict sense of his duty to his 
Qod he bends the knees in humble prayer, 
some less scrupulous room-mate should 
request to have a word put in for him. 
He will get used to this, and they will get 
tired of their chaff. 

The proprietor of the lod^ng house will, 
for a trifling sum, supply him with all the 
necessary utensils tor the voyage, and 
oftentimes persuades him to take with him 
tins and pans for which he finds no use, 
and which are a trouble to him throughout 
the voyage. He must provide his own 
bed, at least on the majority of lines, and 
otherwise secure himself with blankets and 
warm clothing for his bunk at night. 

What a scene there is on board, — 
hundreds of beings wearing a look of such 
utter wretchedness, as clutching hold of 
their boxes, beds, and pans, they strive to 
find their way to their bunks. One comes 
across a steward, who is half seas over on 
the strength of leaving port, and tries to 

f;et some information from him about the 
ocation of the bunk. After using a few 
choice epithets in various foreign languages, 
he condescends to English, and you obtoin 
at last the desired particulars. 

Well, you first of all settle down in your 
cabin, and not the intermediate cabin, but 
the steerage cabin, and you are lucky if 
you get any sort of a cabin in this part of 
the vessel. With a due respect tor in- 



habitants of the British Isles, they are 
allowed to occupy the top sboerAse deck, 
and the renJning bn^ are shared 
amongst the more respectable foreigners, 
generally Qermans, going back after a trip 
to the Fatherland. Down below are lodged 
the rough foreign element. They come 
from all parts of the earth, and seem as if 
they have been transported wholesale out 
of their mountain fastnesses. They are 
dressed just as you see them in pictures, 
wearing long knives in leather belts at 
their waists. The motley crowd is made 
up of Poles, Swedes, Russian Jews, and 
other people, who are assisted from their 
homes. by a benevolent class of persons, 
who oftentimes show more solicitude for 
the welfare of their own country than 
they do for the future welfare of the 
people they are clearing out. 

To describe the voyage would be merely 
a repetition of other ocean narrativea No 
luxurious living awaits the young Welsh- 
man, and he must perforce put up with 
the rough fare, unless he has a knack of 
procuring something better from the cook's 
curry. To be without anything to eat all 
day long, after partaking of an early 
breakfast, gives one a relish for the hot 
soup that is brought round late on the 
first night. What a treat it is, and how 
happy you are beginning to feel at having 
such excellent fare placed before you. 
Unless you are pretty far gone towards 
starvation you never touch soup again. 
The same might be said about the beef; 
the same about the coffee ; faugh ! what 
stufi it is, sweetened with treacle, and as 
black as ink. 

Perhaps you are lucky enough to meet 
with a Welsh family who, taking pity on 
you, include you in the family circle ; and 
now you are at home. How you already 
began to think of the happy home you 
have left; but then these are but idle 
thoughts, — ^you feel it is your duty to do 
what you have done, and now you've got 
to go through with it. 

What a motley crowd there are on 
board, and how strongly marked are the 
characteristics of each nationality ! There 
^ou see a Pole attempting to wash his fcKse 
in a drop of water that lies at the bottom 
of the very dish from whidi he has just 
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taken his dinner. His movements are 
watched by other passengers, and a couple 
of young Welshmen, disgusted at his 
performance, take hold of him by the back 
of his neck and rub his nose in the can. 
"Serves him right" responds the crowd 
around, ''make him wash himself 
decently." 

So the days pass by, and little incidents 
like these are constantly recurring. There 
is a good deal of jealousy between the 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh, as regards their 
vocal powers; though why the two jBrst 
named should have any pretensions to such 
a distinction is a matter for conjecture. 
They roar out, — at least the Scotchman 
does, — about the banks and braes, and the 
Irishmen give you a sample of " Come 
back to Erin." Presently the Welsh people 
get together, and start sin^ng obAl of their 
grand old hymns, or much better, — * The 
bnd of my fathers." The black barber 
on board steps out from his workshop to 
listen; Irish and Scotch are silent; and 
from aloft, from the hurricane deck, you 
hear several voices joining in the refrain. 
Some of the saloon passengers peep down 
the iron stairs, and come towards the 
group. They are Welshmen, of that you 
are certain, and there is no mistaking this 
when they join in the singing with un- 
dii^tdsed satisfaction. 

Karely do you have a funeral at sea; 
but if you should meet with one, you will 
never forget the awful solemnity of the 
occasion. The usual process of stitching 
the body in canvass is carried out ; and on 
the day that the body is to be committed 
to the deep, the sailors assemble bare 
headed, the corpse is covered by the Union 
Jack ; the captain and officers in uniform, 
but bare headed, stand round; and after 
the reading of the burial service, the 
sailors let slip the rope, and all is over. 
You try and watch the body disappearing 
into the depths of the ocean ; but the ship 
sweeps on her way, and you are drawn 
into a train of moody reflections, and 
quickly seek the solace of a pipe of tobacco 
to rid your mind of uncanny tmngs. 

Should a little child happen to die, a 
rude little coffin is made for it by tha 
ship's carpenter. The coffin is then painted 
black, and large holes are bored in it on 



each side so that it shall sink to the 
ocean's depth& It is hard to part with the 
dear one under such circumstances, but 
the will of Qod must be, and the agonising 
scene of a mother weeping at the buriid 
of her little one, far out on the wild waves, 
is one that strikes home to the heart of 
even the roughest amongst the crowd 
standing round. 

Little observation is needed to give you 
plenty of matter for reflection ; but your 
own affairs are quite enough to deal with. 
The living in the steerage reads excellent 
when you are on shore; the tempting 
array of meats are enough to satisfy any 
one. What a difference tnere is when you 
have to go through the actual menu. 
Strong men fail to tockle the rough coarse 
fare handed round ; and you may, if vou 
care to watch, see two, three, or even tour 
men, and sometimes a young lad standing 
close to an officer's cabin waiting for the 
steward to bring forth the remains of the 
officer's meals, when a rush is made for 
the plate held out by the steward, and the 
strongest gets everything, and the weakest 
gets nothing. 

On other occasions you can see a group 
of well-to-do Irish girls casting wistful 
looks at the dish of smoking stew which a 
sailor is canying past them. This is the 
man's dinner ; and just as he reaches the 
middle of the group, one of the girls 
suddenly springs out and grabs hold of a 

?iece of meat, which she eats with avidity. 
Fufortunately for themselves these girls 
came aboard without any eatables of their 
own ; and when, after a day or two the 
ship's food was too sickening, they had to 
fast, whilst the passengers in the upper 
cabins gorged themselves with the good 
things of this life, and the remains m>m 
the tobies, — which were thrown over board, 
— were more than enough to feed the 
whole of the steerage passengers. 

You will be disappointed at the appear- 
ance of the American coast line wnen it 
comes into sight, and if you are, you will not 
be the first one. Living, as you have been, 
amongst hills and mountains, it is at first 
difficult to conceive that the long, low, 
uninteresting stretch of coast line is a 
portion of the American continent. As 
you draw nearer the shore you can dis- 
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tihguish ' o1>ject8 on land, which arrest 
yoar attention until you are nearly pre- 
paring to dock. 

The bustle of coming on board at 
liverpool is* now repeated : and, strange 
to say, you do not at all feel anxious te 
quit the ship. . Since you have been on 
board you have, somehow or other, formed 
a sort of attachment to her, you have day 
after day sought your own little nook for 
a read or a smoke, and now all is at an 
end Your reflection is however speedily 



cut short, 08 you sEoulder your trunk and 
march down the gangway. If you want 
to ^et away easily seize hold of an officer, 
and get your 1x)xes examined. A young 
lady once asked an acquaintance to stand 
as her husband for a short while, whilst 
she smuggled through some blankets, — > 
essential articles to comfort in an American 
winter,~-should you do so, your domestic 
felicity begins and ends there, and probabljr 
you shortly afterwards bid her good-bye 
never to meet again. 
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I. — ^PAX TIBI MARCE. 

BUBKIV. 

Venice may well call upon us to note with 
reverence that, of all the towers which are 
still seen rising like a branchless forest 
from her islands, there is but one whose 
office was other than that of summoning 
to prayer, and that one was a watch-tower 
only. From first to last, while the palaces 
of the other cities of Italy were lifted into 
sullen fortitudes of ramparts, and fringed 
with forked battlements for the javelin 
and the bow, the sands of Venice never 
sank under the weight of a war tower, 
and her roof terraces were wreathed with 
Arabian imagery, of golden globes sus- 
pended on the leaves of lilies. 



II. — SOUVENIBS D' ENFANCE. 

BXNAN. 

Une des l^gendes les plus r^pandues en 
Bretagne est celle d'une pr^tendue ville 
d'ls, qui) k une ^poque inconnue, aurait ^t^ 
engloutie par la mer. On montre, k divers 
endroits de la cdte, V emplacement de celle 
cit6 fabuleuse, et les pecheurs vous en font 
d'(6tranges r^cits. Les jours de tempSte, 
assurent-ils, on voit, dans le creux des 
vagues, le sommet des fishes de ses 
6gUses ; les jours de calme, on entend 
monter de I'abime le son de ses cloches, 
modulant Thymne du jour. II me semble 
son vent que j'ai au fond du coeur une ville 



d'ls qui Sonne encore des cloches obstin^s 
a convoquer aux offices sacr^ des fiddles 
qui n'entendent plus. Parfois je m'arrSte 
pour prSter Toreille k ces tremblants 
vibrations, qui me paraissant venir de 
profondeurs infinies, comme des voix d'un 
autre monda Aux approches de la 
vieillesse surtout, j'ai pris plaisir, pendent 
le repos de T^t^, a recueiller ces bruits 
lointains d'une Atlantide disparue. 

IIL— DARN O YSORIF. 

SoAbrt OLtvsm Skml 

Ardystiad leuan Gwynedd ydy w* Dyma 
un ardystiad dirwestol, o leiaf, na.ddaeth 
byth i waradwydd. Wedi ei arwyddo, 
rhoddodd y dirwestwr ieuanc ei ysg^ifbin 
i lawr, byth mwy i gyffwrdd &'r gwpan 
feddwol. Toriad gwawr dydd oedd nwn a' 
baihaodd . yn ddisglaer, heb gysgod un 
cwmwl arno, hyd fachlud haul, — cychwyn- 
iad ar hyd fibrdd uniawn na fu byth 
gyfeiliomi na gwyro un cam allan o honi, 
na syrthio unwaith ami, hyd derfyn w 
daith^ Dyma un c^famdd disigl, rhw^ 
enaid ieuanc o ddifrif ar y ddaear & Duw 
yn y nef oedd, nas torrwyd byth. Nid oedd 
hoU fy wyd diljrnol y bachgen a ysgrifen- 
nodd yr ardystiad hwn ond adysgrif deg, 
fy wiol ohono. Ydy w, y mae yn mrwedd 
heddyw ym mynwent y Qroes Wen, a'i 
^meriad dirwestol ar y ddaear mor 
ddifeius ag ydy w ei enaid fry yn y Nef, 



PEMBROKESHIEE FAIRIES. 

By J. BOOERS Rebs, anthoc of With Friend and Book, S<r. 



WHEK the learned doctor oE physic, habitants of their appropriate spheres, 

Thomas Fhaer, came to PemDroke- they are as necessary an item in the order 

shire from Norfolk, sometime in the middle of things as we are, 

of the sixteenth century, he found the 4. That the divine essence, manifesting 

forest around Cilgerran teeming with itself in angels and human soula, is the 

fairies. And so, in (»idition to his metrical same as that shared, perhaps in a lesser 

life of Owen Qlyndwr* and his tranelation degree, by spirits o£ the air, earth, sea, and 

of the ^neid, he set himself to enquire raoning waters, and by the tiny, half- 

into the origin and history of the " good human inhabitants of holes in the banks of 



folk." He appears to have collected all 
the information scattered about the district, 
43 to their size, appearance, dress, and 
manners, noting, at the same time, the 
seasons of their manifesting themselves to 



rivers, thedwellera in the depths of mines 
and caverns, and the costodians of lost and 
buried treasures. 

The " little people " appear never to have 
been tired of work in the worthy doctor's 



human beings. Sorting, after a fashion of days; and, for their willingness to help 



his own, all this wealth of material, he then 
commenced a process of analysis and com- 
parison ; and, reasoning from the results, 
be seems to have arrived at some such 
ooncluaioQs as the following, — 

1. The existence of elementary beings is 
proved by almost universal testimony. 

2. That, as all spiritual existences are 
Kwrks of the divine soul, — emanations from 



the needy and distressed, it mi^t almost 
seem that they looked upon such services 
aa a possible door through which they 
might creep into a certainty of immortality. 
Their reverence for human beings might 
be said to have foundation, in some degree, 
in a recognition of the fitness of the souls 
of such for eternal life, whilst their own 
state in the future was by no means clear 



God, — these tiny beings are a part of the to them. 

great scheme of the universe. In the face of this helping industry of 

3. That as such they must, of necessity, the fairies, the following exorcism, known 

form a link in the great chain of Qod's in Pembrokeshire in Pnaer's days, seems 

Sorpoees, having their positions and duties unnecessary, unless, indeed, it was used by 

leorly assigned them, and that, as in- those whose actual claims for assistance 

■; '.FauuMd In Th, Mir»frM M.^m,». \m. . ^8" ^y no meaus pressing, and were in 
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consequence but tardily recognised by the 
little helpers. 

<'AN EXOBOISM OF FAIfilES. 

<<We, being made after the image of God, 
endued with power from Gk)d, made after his will, 
and oertain of immortal life, do exorcise you by 
ti^e most mighty and powerful name of Cfod, EU 
fair and wilfin^ little folk, and we command you 
by him who said the word and it was done, and 
by all the names of God, and by the name Adimay, 
El, Elohim, Elohe, Lebaoth, Elton, Escerchie, Jah, 
Tetragrammatonf Baday, Lord €k>d most high ; w<) 
powerfully command you that you forthwith 
appear unto us in a fair and knowable shape; 
come ye such, because we command you by the 
name of God; and by these three secret names, 
Agla, On, TetragrammaUm, I do adjure you; and 
by aii the other names of the living and true €k>d, 
I exorcise and command you that you appear 
here to fulfil our will in aU things which shall 
seem good unto us ; and bv this name Primeumaton, 
whidi Moses named ana the earth opened and 
swallowed up Corah, Dathan, and Abiram; and 
we corse you and deprive vou of aU hope of 
immortality, unless you foruwith appear to do 
our will. Therefore come ye, come ye, come ye, 
Adonay commandeth you; Saday, the most mighty 
and dreadful King of Kings, whose power no 
creature is able to resist, be unto vou most dread- 
ful, unless ye obey, and forthwitn appear before 
us; therefore come ye in the name of Adonay, 
Ld^aoth, Adonay Amioram ; come, come, why stay 
ypuF Hasten I Adonay, Saday, the Sjng of 
Kings commands you; El, Aty, Azia, H%n, Jen, 
AcMtden, Vay, El, El, El, Hau, Hau, Hau, Va, 
Va, Va:' 

II. 

The popular notions current in Pem- 
brokeshire as to the origin of fairies may be 
roughly classed under the following heads. 

1. They are the souls of dead mortals 
whose earthly lives, under the Christian 
dispensation, were so evenly balanced 
betwixt good and evil that a difficulty 
occurred in assigning them their proper 
destination at death ; and so they are 
doomed to wander about in the odd comers 
of the earth until the last day, when they 
will be admitted to the outer circle of the 
saved, farthest from the throne. 

2. They are the disembodied spirits of the 
ancient druids, who are thus paying their 
penance and working out their salvation. 

3. They are the actual druids, — body as 
well as soul, — who refused to accept 
Christianity when introduced into Pem- 
brokeshire, and were, as a punishment, con- 
demned like the Wandering Jew to linger 
on the earth until the day of resurrection. 

4. They are the descenoEmts of conquered 



aborigines, who out of fear of being slain, 
and from a natural hatred of their enemies, 
went into hiding in caves and woods, 
cutting themselves away from all open 
commerce with the usurpers. 

5. They are a part of the crew who 
listened in Paradise to the temptations of 
Satan, and were with him thrust over the 
walls, falling on this earth instead of into 
hell. Here they are doomed to wander 
amid mountains and lakes and in the waste 
places of the earth till the last trumj^et 
shall sound. They appear to be in entire 
ignorance as to their ultimate destiny; 
hence their fickleness and uncertainty of 
temper, acting as they do one day in the 
love and happiness dependent on a hope of 
heaven, and the next in the malicious spirit 
bom of a fear of eternal torments. 

In the neighbourhood of Fishguard, the 
people used to tell you that on Christmas 
day it was meet that all vour sons and 
daughters should sit around your table to 
at least one meal. If not, some mysterious 
fate might overtake the missing ones ; for, 
one day, being weary of his journey, Jesus 
entered the house of a peasant to seek rest 
and refreshment. The good wife had 
been blessed with no less than seventeen 
children; but, strange to say, instead of 
being proud of so many precious jewels, 
she was ashamed of the numerous lumps of 
animation that continually rolled about in 
the sunshine and the dirt. So, now that 
Jesus was in the house, she secretly com- 
manded the eldest to take away nine 
others out of the way till she called for 
them, and on no account to permit them to 
show their faces until the suest had de- 

Earted. Thus Jesus sat down to the 
umble fare of bread and water surrounded 
by seven children only, on whom he 
bestowed his blessing when he left But 
when the woman, later in the day, sought 
the ton she had sent out of the way of 
Jesus, behold, they were not to be found. 
And these unblessed little ones became the* 
first fairies. 

Tou must never refuse at least a crust 
of bread to a beggar who cries to you for 
help when the ram pours upon him as he 
stands at your door ; for, when Noah shut 
fast the door of his ark, and the heavens 
poured forth the flood upon the earth, 
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seven poor folk, too wicked to be let inside, 
yet too good to be drowned, hung about 
the great wooden craft, clutching at its 
timbers and crying to be let in. But 
Noah kept the door shut ; and thus, 
during the many days on which the rain 
descended, these poor creatures existed 
without food or shelter. At last, when the 
waters abated and before Noah came out, 
these seven, shrunk, emaciated, and de- 
formed through continued fear of death 
and want of sustenance, left the unkindly 
ark and crept away to hide themselves from 
mortal gaze. Never recovering the size 
and comeliness of men and women, they 
kept themselves from mixing with ordinary 
folk on terms of equality. When, how- 
ever, by chance their descendants have 
been seen, people have cried out, — " Behold 
the dwarfs." 

In the farmhouses about Canaston wood, 
they once told of the origin of fairies and 
dwarfs in different words. They looked 
askance at one who, using an egg, per- 
mitted the shell to be thrown aside unless 
broken into fragments smaller than a 
penny piece ; for, in Palestine, some nine- 
teen centuries ago, a woman possessed by 
a devil threw a curse upon a sister who 
had offended her, and thus brought her 
and her seven children to the verge of 
starvation. Then, to complete her evil 
purposes, she gathered what egg-shells she 
could find, filled them with dew, and 
fastened them up. These she placed upon 
a thorn-bush in the path along which she 
knew her sister would come. When the 
starving woman saw the eggs she uttered 
a crv of joy and, little dreaming of the 
mischief tnat had been brewed, meule holes 
in them through which she and her 
children sucked the contents. But having 
thus drunk dew they all .commenced to 
fade away, and would have completely 
vanished had not Jesus passed by just 
then and, seeing the evil lurking in the 
heart of the mischief-maker who was 
hiding in a neighbouring bush, commanded 
the unclean spirit that was in her to come 
forth. As the devil fled, obedient to his 
word, so also at that moment was stayed 
the wasting away that had seized the 
woman and her seven children, who rushed 
out with gladness into the desert, where 



they henceforth lived, becoming the first 
fairy family. 

The folk about Narberth used to chastise, 
with tongue or hand, the child convicted 
of spitting at any one; for, said they, — 
" It IS the devil's work, and he has already 
done enough harm by it." The "harm" 
runs thus, — once upon a time, long, long 
ago, three white souls were sent out by 
Peter from Paradise to fit three new babes. 
It appears that Peter, who has charge of 
this department, always manages to arrange 
that bodies and souls shall arrive on earth 
at precisely the same instant. But in this 
particular case, the devil, who chanced to 
be lurking outside the gate, spat at the 
three white presences as they came forth ; 
and these, in order to arrive spotless on 
earth, stepped aside to cleanse themselves 
in a crystal stream, which delay seriously 
interrupted the ordered state of affairs; 
for they were each ten minutes late and, 
as a result, the bodies they took possession 
of never grew in size, but developed in the 
direction of peculiarity and unshapeliness. 
Years passed by until, one day, through a 
strange ordering of circumstances, the three 
met face te face. Instantly recognising 
each other, they as rapidly realist that 
they were but oddities in the world of 
men and women, and that the sooner they 
withdrew from it the better it would be 
for their welfare ; and so, hastening to the 
woods and hills, they lived by themselves 
and became esteblished as the first of the 
numerous families of dwarfs. 

I am teld that, in some comers of Pem- 
brokeshire, fairies are looked upon as the 
spirits of the pigmies who lost their lives 
in the great battle with the cranes which 
happened long ago. But I have been able 
to find no actual trace of this belief, and 
am inclined to look upon it as a mere 
modern introduction into the nursery from 
Homer or from Addison's "Battle of the 
Cranes and the Pigmies," — 

** Or, if old wives* tales deserve aught of credence, 
oft-times, amid the darkness of night, the shepherds 
see tiny shadowy presences ; these are the pigmies, 
disembodied; and the airy crew, safe from the 
cranes, with their past woes forgotten, let time 
slide by in leisurely delight, enjoying the dance, 
wearing smooth the narrow paths, and spinning 
in rings upon the green ; and they are known by 
the name of fairies.*' 
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INTRODUCTION. 



TT was merely a commonplace rain of the kind so 
plentxfnlly scattered over the Welsh mountains ; 
Mehen-oovered, weed-grown, and weather-beaten, 
here Mid there bulging till it threatened to tumble 
into shapelets oonfosion. ^ere was nothing at all 
about its appearance to indicate, even remotely, 
the grim chain of events hanging by the name 
it boro,— ** The House of the Twisted Billing.'' 



Lonely and far from all other habitations that 
ruin stood and still stands. No other homestead 
has dazed to dimb so high out of the narrow 
valley beneath. This long ridge of Oefn Du, 
stretdung its huge bulk from the shoulders of 
Aran y Ddinas in the west to the broad vale of 
Gildeg on the east, lies lone and unpeopled save 
for the fowls of the aar and the beasts of the field 
and waste. Southward, across the hemmed-in 
valley at our feet, extends the parallel mass of 
Drumhir. ^ese two giant outliers are the reach- 
ing buttresses that prop the crowning glory of 
Aran, whose lightning-riven peak, shuts in the 
valley to the west and soars, unchallenged king, 
over all the other mountains in the group. The 
conformation of the spot upon which we stand, 
being the top of a hummocky spur projecting 
southward a little way from the main ridge behind, 
gives the few acres of tolerably level plateau 
necessary for the eziBtence of a hill farm, — ^but at 
the same time it hides all sight of anything in the 
immediate world below, thus leaving no faintest 
sign of human interest or association, save when, 
upon a rare day in summer, far away and far 
below, a thin base of smoke rises lazily to indicate 
the position of the sleepy little market town of 
Gildeg. 

As to the place itself, it had been simply one of 
those small holdings almost peculiar to mountainous 
counties. Farm it could scarcely be called, for 
the few small and irregularly shaped crofts 
which surrounded the building hardly merited or 
justiBed the dignified title of **hind." True 
enough, being next the open mountain, it had 
certain rights of turf and pasturage, — so many 
head of cattle and young stock, so many sheep, 
etc., but even then it was a poor place. 

The actual building had differed in no wise from 



thousands of others upon the mountain sides of 
Wales, — a simple oblong erection with a dividing 
wall across the centre cutting it into equal halves. 
The eastern half was a^n sub-divided so that it 
yielded two rooms upon the ground flpor, with a 
low attic over each; while the western half 
furnished the scanty housing which is all that 
seems necessary for the harder products, animal or 
vegetable, peculiar to such upland holdings. 

For something like sixty years that ruin has 
stood thus ; braver and more steadfast at first in 
preserving the outline and semblance of its original 
estate, but latterly, as if becoming decrepit with 
increasing age, hurrying with increasing speed 
towards oblivion. Haply these stones had once 
been lovely to the gase of some wandering nature 
worshipper, but that was in the long ago, before 
the hand of nmn had wrenched them up from 
where they lay, hall buried in the soft green 
moss, or showing their grey surfaces through the 
warm, clustering purple of the knee-dasp heather. 
Some of them, too, the hammered comer stones 
and siUs for instance, had seemed even more 
beautiful perhaps, before drill and gad. and bar 
had shattered and displaced them from the sheer 
front of the cliff that rose a few yards behind; 
covering now the scars in its bosom by a bushy 
mantle of the deepest hued ivy. 

It may be that they have still some remnant of 
pleasingtiess or interest remaining even yet, if not 
to the eye, then at least through it to the mind 
behind. Some even-souled seeker after the varied 
manifestations of "The King in His Beauty,'* 
pausing to rest here in this green spot, green 
still after these sixty years of desertion, might 
perchance feel a soothing influence permeating 
his spirit in contemplating these poor walls. 
Lying here with the arch of Gbd*s Throne 
above him and the swelling linea of His Footstool 
around him, the Pilgrim might pass a restful 
hour, weaving, according to his mood, the web of 
human interest in this spot. If the sky above 
him bent blue and cloudless and the world around 
him glowed purple with heather, while the son 
kissed his cheek caressingly, — ^then would the south 
wind whisper soft fancies in his ear ;' tales of fond 
lovers who would be alone and out of the world, 
*' far from the madding crowd," where they might 
pass their lives in one dream of long delight, with 
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nothing to interfere in their enjoyment of each 
other's pzesenoe, loyers to whom Gbd was a 
Benign Being who delighted to share the happiness 
of His creatures. 

Or again if the sky above and the mountains 
aroond were hidden alike in one wandering, 
drifting obscuration of noiseless, all enwrapping 
cloud ; if everything were wet and dripping 
wet, and every short while some near rock 
or peak emerged from its ghostly shroud to 
gaze gloomily at him for an instant ere it dis- 
appeared in nebulous obliteration, — ^then would 
he catch from the strange moaning of the west 
some sad, imbrightened story of folk to whom 
the world was but a dreary struggle against a 
passionless, unfeeling destiny, and Qod but a 
pitiless chooser amongst the creatures of His 
Hand, a stem weigher of souls, a hard eyer of 
justifications and balances. Or he, this Pilgrim, 
might seek shelter here when the world was 
choked in the black pall of a thunder cloud, split 
and seamed and shattered into a thousand sections 
by the blue gleaming of continuous, awful light- 
ning ; when the solid earth seemed to quake 
beneath him, and the air and heavens together to 
quiver and throb from the ceaseless blows of the 
thunder, leaping from peak to peak and point to 
point. Then would he learn, beaten into his mind 
at every peal, of folk who lived in fear and 
trembling ; to whom the night was full of evil 
shapes and the day thick with misfortunes; to 
whom Qod was stem and terrible ; to whom Inrth 
was the threshold of the anteroom of hell, and 
death the opeuing of its gates and the casting 
headlong within. Or again, did our Pilgrim find 
himself here when the deep blue curtain of the 
night was edged and outlined by the darker 
borderings of the sleeping hiUs, — when fair Luna 
kept her court in the southern heavens, attended 
by her beauteous galaxy of starry maids; when 
the deep breathings of resting nature stole 
through and through his heart and hushed his 
pulses into unison with them ; then would he feel, 
stealing through every nerve like balm, that here 
people had lived to whom the past, the present, 
and the future ; life, death, and eternity ; were in 
the hand of an all- wise and all-feeling Gk>d, who 
would unfold all things to His children in His own 
good time. 

But, in lazy contrast, did some Sybaritic one, by 
mistake, come here in the sunshine and, having 
gotten so far, paused to wonder why, then would 
the voices of the daws, lazily settling amongst 
the gnarled stems of the ivy bush on the diff, or 
floating and wheeling in and out of its shadows, 
call up hosts of pleasant memories ; crowding so 
dosely and subtQely upon him as to carry him 



away to other scenes in total f orgetfulness of his 
present surroundings. 

For surely the jackdaw is the gentleman and J.P. 
of the feathered kingdom. His habitations, when 
he chooses to dwell in the closely settled haunts of 
men, are always in keeping with the dignity and 
exclusiveness of his manners. The airy pinnacles 
and sacred niches of hoary cathedrals are his 
chosen sites. The strong decay of rugged castles 
a£Pords him a home, whence he may watch the 
endless strivings and useless unrest of human- 
kind. For he does but regard man with a scarcely 
concealed contempt. He never attempts to tickle 
the creature's ears with a song in order to justify 
his own existence; neither begs mercy upon a 
pretence of usefulness by grubbing and probing 
amongst nastinesses to the assistance of th9 
cultivator. No I he ignores all such subterfuges 
and simply tolerates man in a lofty sort of way, 
saving when that unf eathered biped, impelled by 
a restlessness utterly inexplicable to respectable 
jackdaws, — sight-seeing to wit,— climbs too near 
to that loophole or that gargoyle where the grey 
wigged and black continuationed legislators do 
dwell. 

Tea, to our Sybarite, what reposeful associations 
would those sleepy, sweet-timbred voices of theirs 
call up ; those notes so full of decorous wisdom ; 
such lordly content. What visions of golden 
afternoons and calm, cool shaded retreats, spent 
and enjoyed amidst the builded monuments of 
old, — of gentle mannered hours and places where- 
through the foot falls softly and hurry is 
unknown; where laughter is like tinkling silver 
and the thoughts of the heart are mellowed, 
while the brain moves reverently in a pearly mist 
of memories of the pleasant days ol old. A soft, 
sweet stealing world it is, my masters, whose 
echoes blend in the liquid, admonitory drawl of 
the grey headed daw. 

Thus might our Pilgrim or our Sybarite have 
found a pleasure or a profit in this spot, but for us — 

Aye, these particular daws know nothing of dim 
monuments of man's pride or ambition, least of all 
of his reverence, unless, mayhap, from sire to son, 
through all the ages, they have passed down the 
story of the cromlech and the dead city at the foot 
of Aran y Ddinas, or of the stone circles by the 
shores of Uyn Du. Who knows ? Perhaps they 
have done so, and the v^eight of knowledge thus 
treasured may have engendered their philosophic 
carriage. The sadness, too, that sits with them 
upon the diff-top ; may not that be from the same 
source P But, an if it need any other or more 
modem cause, they surely require to look no 
farther than the rude ruin of this poor cottage 
before them. 
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Here is none of that majesty of ruin ii^hich 
marks the massive walls and strong towers of the 
old castle, whose storm-worn battlements and 
cmmbling gateways voice, deep and sonorous, the 
tale of a stirring pEtst, — there is no sadness in that 
trumpet tale. Nor is there here any of that 
beautiful in ruin, such as clothes the mouldering 
fragments of the old abbey or cloistered retreat, 
whose sculptured tendernesses whisper of high 
and holy things upheld in the dim dawn of history, 
— ^there is too much of hope and comfort in the 
breathing repose of them to have aught in common 
with this rough congeries of stone. For neither 
majesty of beauty, nor hope and comfort have any 
place in its story imless, — unless, that ia, you count 
the dark struggle of a naked soul, striving to in- 
terpret the attributes of Eternal GK>d, as being 
majestically beautiful, or reckon the consummation 
of long nursed and deep cherished revenge to be the 
attainment of hope and comfort. In which case 



you shall find all of these, before you come to the 
end. of this story. 

Perhaps it was the sad-voiced curlews that told 
me the soft and melancholy parts of this relation. 
Perhaps the hoary raven from the rocky peaks of 
Aran croaked the red and black parts of this into 
my ears, the while he chapped his great beak in 
horrible satisfaction at the memory of the rich 
stream which bubbled and spurted over these 
stones in the hour that he remembers. 

And, lastly, perhaps the unmoved daws sat over 
all and from their rocky vantage played the 
chorus, crying from end to end in monotone, — 
'* Aho. Aho. The well-springs of man's nature 
are deep and unchangeable. The surface tints 
may vary, but not the depths; the depths that 
are grim and dark from the beginning, — which 
we saw ; the depths that will continue grim and 
dark to the end ; which we shall see. Grim and 
dark, aho ! aho I " 




Addirm%-0, M. EDWARDS, IjDIOOLh Oollbob, Ozsobd. 



'T^HE report of the Land Commission has 
-*- already begun to make relations between 
landlord and tenant more happy. If there was 
one point that was dearly brought out by the 
evidence, if there was one point on which all the 
commissioners cordially agreed, it was the folly 
and the injustice of appointing an agent whom the 
tenants can not understand. I believe Mr. T. E. 
Ellis once stated at the coming of age rejoicings 
of the heir of Bhiwlas, that if he was going to 
remain ignorant of his tenants* language, he was 
placing a triple wall of brass between him and 
them. 

Landlords have already begun to lay some of 
the most earnest appeals of the comiuissioners to 
heart. I know of several landlords who are busily 
learning Welsh, — and I get continual inquiries 
about the best grammar. 



I would not begin with a grammar. I would 
leam, first of aU, a list of the words in most 
common use. Then I would begin to read a Welsh 
bodk by the aid of a dictionary,* or, better still, 
by the aid of some one .who would read the Welsh 
aloud and then help me to truislate it. 

For a collection of simple sentences for trans- 



lation, the little WeUh Primer drawn up by the 
Rev. E. James Jones, M.A., for the use of the 
Welsh children at Manchester, who are taught 
their fathers* tongue, is well worth mentioning.* 
Messrs. Hughes of Wrexham have a number of 
very excellent books for the same purpose. 

When a little headway has been made, Daniel 
Owen's Enoch Hughes mi^ht be attempted, with 
the help of the Hon. Claud Vivian's translation in 
Wales. Or Rhys Lewis would do, with the 
English translation of the late James Harris, t 



I regret that many articles have been crowded out, 
notably the introduction to *' In the Garden and 
the House of Rest" and one or two striking poems. 
My chronicle of passing events will begin in next 
month's number. The literary history of the 
month, — including reviews of several important 
books,— has also been held over. The fint two 
chapters of Owen Khoscomyl's new story wiU 
appear in the next number. 



• Richard's Wehh-English and EngUah-WeUh Dictionary, 
pablished by Msoars. BngheB at 2b. 6d. la as serviceable as any. - 



The editor would be exceedingly grateful for 
help to make this little magazine known. It has 
a mission, and I feel certain of the help of those to 
whom its mission commends itself. 

* Published by the Welsh Press Co., Carnarvon, Sd. 

t All published by Meaars. Hoghes, 56, Hope Street, Wrexham. 



OUR CHOIRS. 

I.— TBE TREORCI MALE-VOICE PARTY. 



Bt Owen Oeobqk. 



SILENT the mole in bin galWied hole. 
Boastetli the tabbit his song f 
BiuTOwera they in the winrt and thn ciny. 

Where are the ioyouH and stronfj ? 
Not in the gloom, Ah ! not id the tomb 

Is music's eternal delight, 
But in the blaze ot the sun's kindly rayfl, 
In treetop and heavenward iliglit. 

And whenoe come theae, with the westering breeze, 

Song-laden, song -bursting, song-mad ? 
Prom the dark noisome mine, in an ecstany fine 

To bathe in sweet sound, and be glad ; 
Store light hearted they than the childrpu of day. 

Unselfish M bird'* on the tree. 
Sure care hath no part in each sweet attuapd heart, 

With its burden—" 'Tis good for to be." 



O denizens bright of the region of night. 

Who daily look dettth in the face, 
Is anght in this life save hatred and strife f 

And IB there no true resting place F 
Wheu galleries long re-echoed ^ur song 

To the gnomes and the spnt«s down below, 
Did thoy, in their joy, give each collier hoy 

Nepenthe against worldly woe ? 

The high-placed shall learn and the lowly discern 

Life's mystery deep in your lays, 
And BUondda'a bright youth iihall ning iis the truth 

That nothing is real but praise ; 
That sacrifice meet to the righteous is sweet, 

Bach one bat a unit of song 
In the chorus divine of the Father benign 

In whom we may live, and be strong. 



MODERN PILGRIMS. 
E. A. EiLNEB, author of Four WeUh Couiiiits,- £e. 



MR. COURTNEY saya you must 
leave by the 6-5 a.iu. train, or yoa 
will probably miss us at Caermarthen 
janctfon ; and then, where would you be 
at night- fall ? Echo answers ' where ? ' 
And II it were an Irish edio it would 
add,—' Not at St David'a' " 

After this manner wrote my friend, Mrs. 
Hilton, in response to my protest against 
so early a start. 

My projected tour was not viewed with 
favour by my friends. They could, or 
would, not understand my preference for 
wild Wales, wbea lawn-tennis and pic- 
nics in the woods of Belvoir were to the 
fore. " You will never get there," said one. 
" You will be lost in, a oog, or bewildered 
on a mountain as sure as fate." " It ia an 
unknown place, — well, I mean now-a-days," 
said another. " You may search Bradshaw 
in vain, you know, — so it is unknown to 
civilization," he added, triumphantly. 

I was nearly yielding when a third, who 
had been reading a book on Welsh legends, 
and had learnt therein that either in body 



or in spirit every Welshman and Welsh- 
woman must visit the cradle of hla faith, 
most strongly advised me to defer that 
event. This was so disagreeable and un- 
called-for a suggestion that it settled the 
matter. I would go, I declared, with all 
my faculties about me, and not as a 
wandering ghost 

It was lovely weather when I left the 
level cornlands of the shires. By the time 

I reached H , where it had been 

arranged I should pass the night at Mrs. 
Hilton's house, the blazing heat of the 
August day had waned, and cool breezes 
strayed over the valley of the silvery 
Wya. I was welcomed hy Mrs. Hilton's 
cook, — the only person of the hoosehold 
not holiday-making; and, mindful of the 
morrow, I retired early, leaving strict 
injunctions to be called at four o'clock. 
The cook was faithful. 

" Now," thou;jht I, as I rose, " I am really 
beginning my pilgrimage." It is some- 
thing like walking with peas in one's shoes, 
to put them on at so unusual an hour. 
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At 5-30, the fly came to take me to the 
station ; and ere long I was en route, 
travelling through a country fruitful and 
fair, with swelling hills and rushing rivers. 
The names of the railway stations 
were historic, — bringing to mind Roman 
legionary, swarthy Silurian, the quest of 
Arthur's knights, and many a story of the 
changing ages. The grey ruins of border 
castles dotted the higher ground ; and hard 
by, — for the Norman was as pious as he was 
brave,-^rose the embattled towers of the 
church he had founded and endowed. What 
generations of forgotten men have lifted 
hands of supplication and hearts of praise, 
under that sheltering roof, each at last 
resting within its shade in humble hope of 
heaven. 

The scene changed, — and we passed busy 
towns, and there was hurry and speed and 
steam. Then we journeyed alon<]: the 
margin of a sand/ bay r the ruins of 
mighty strongholds blocking the land- 
ward roads. Ivy-clad and picturesque 
now, they were once grim foes, keeping 
watch and ward with arrow and broad- 
sword against the Danish pirates who 
throtiged the estuaries of the Severn sea. 

* * Ah I grey loofleea OMtle, how changed is the soene, 
In thy desolate halls and thy courts lone and green !'* 

" There you are ! " shouted a voice, as 
the train glided into the station at Caer- 
marthen junction, and I caught sight of 
my fellow pilgrims standing a-group, — tall 
Mr. Courtney towering above his . wife, 
Mrs. Hilton, seven boys and girls, maids, 
and a quantity of luggage. 

In half an hour we were all off again, 
the rate of travelling gradually decreasing 
to a crawl, if that term can be applied to 
the railway. But at last Haverfordwest 
was reached ; and, hot, cramped, and 
weary, we turned out on the platform, — 
being told that, as we were so large a party, 
we should h^ve a coach to ourselves to 
take us on to* St David's, and that there 
was plenty of time for refreshmenta In 
the course of our pilgrimage we found that 
time was of small value in the eyea of 
our neighbours, — there was a delightful 
elasticity about it that was as novel as it 
was embarrassing, — and to-day we hurried 
very unnecessarily over our tea. 



Subsequently I visited Haverfordwest 
and explored its castle ruins, and clustering 
streets which even now forcibly convey to 
the mind the raison-d'-^re of its existence 
in feudal timea The strong arm and 
watehful eye of Fitz-Tancreds or Marshalls 
kept at bay from their rocky eyrie the 
fierce wild natives, while around it; 
sheltered within strong walls, were housed 
the burghei's of a foreign race. 

** Sad are the ruthlefM ravages of time. 
The bulwark*d turret frowning onoe sublime, 
Now totters to its basis, and displays 
A venerable wreck of other days." •^ 

This proud castle is now a disused county 
jail, forlorn and dismal. 

The churches of Haverfordwest are very 
interesting, and from the broad bridge 
that spans the clear waters of the western 
Cleddau, the graceful ruins of a priory of 
Black Canons of the order of St. Augustine 
repose in the sunshine. This institution 
was richly endowed, and ite aisleless 
cruciform church was a little cathedral, the 
bells of which for 350 years daily, at 
matin and evensong, rang out a call to 
prayer over the river vale. 

But I am anticipating. Our coach and 
four is ready, — some take inside seats, 
others mount beside the driver. Was ever 
such a lumbering machine seen elsewhere ? 
Not in Qreat Britain, I think ; but it had 
the air of being first cousin to the ancient 
diligences to be met with in the mountain- 
ous district of the Cevennes. With broadest 
of wheels, and the smallest of windows, 
and plenty of room for passengers outside 
and inside, and for luggage, the whole 
affair was covered with splashes of dry 
mud, revealing occasionally vestiges of 
ancient paint As for the horses, — great 
raw-boned animals; and the harness, — a 
jumble of ropes and straps, — they defy 
description. 

Off we started up a very steep oobUe- 
paved street, Evan Evans, the driver, — a 
wiry-looking dark-featured Celt, — showing 
the greatest skill in steering his strangely 
assorted team, for with a stretehed-out 
hand we could have almost touched the 
flower pots on the bedroom- windowsills of 
the houses on either side. 

fTohe conHnued.J 



MEN WE MEET 



—THE VICAR OV LLAKIDLOES. 



WE met in one of the most lovely 
spots in all Wales, — on the Terrace 
at Barmoath. It was not in the hot days of 
summer. Barmoath was almost deserted, 
and one enjoyed seclusion in this home of 
those who love mountain and sea. There 
were sure signs of the approach of winter, 
and huge waves swept over the sands and 
broke ahnost at our feet. 

I had iK't seen Mr. Edmund O. Jones 
hefore, aixl he was 
quite unlike what I 
had imagined him to 
be. He la of medium 
height, a fair curly- 
haired man, with 
the plentiful good- 
humour of a boy. 

" Your name is in 
everybody's mouth," 
I said, for the Welsh 
Lyrics had only just 
appeared, "but I 
associate you with 
Llanidloes, not With 
Barmouth," 

" O, but I was born 
here," he said, rais- 
ing a cheery voice 
above the whistle and 
roar of the tempest, 
"my father was 
rector of Barmouth. 
Dr. Hughes ia my 
cousin, I am staying 
with him." 

" That ia what you rev. e. o. . 

mean by the lines in Author of irrijs /^nr. o 

your dedication then, 

' BaiA as they are, from yonr Yorkshire home, 
ParchaDoe thay may in fsooy bid yon come, 

Pondering past memories to my native land, 
Once more tofteefairUawddachmiinthebridge, - 
To walk where Cader riaea ridge on ridge, 

Or where Llanabcr holds our dead to stand.' " 

"Yes. All her married life was spent at 
Barmouth. 

" Every time I come to Barmouth I dis- 
cover some new addition to its fame. Two 



years ago I was charmed by the poems of 
Robert Owen. I am glad yon selected 
some of his pieces for translation." 

" I read that arLicIe in the Lienor, but I 
could not make out for a long time who he 
was or to whom he w-is related. But I 
was very much struck by the Krst poem 
of his that I reid ; I saw he was a real 
poet." 

" You Barmouth people take to languages. 
He was tauglit three 
or four, I believe, by 
a Frenchman who is 
buried, like Chateau- 
briand, in yonder 
rock." 

"O yes.I remember 
Mons. Guyard well. 
But I did not try to 
learn anything then, 
and missed splendid 
opportunities. My 
mother is a very good 
linguist." 

" Your book has 
been reviewed very 
favourably." 

"Yea. But the 

Welsh papers are 

not reviewing it 

generally. I have 

collected the reviews, 

and I was very glad 

to find that nearly 

every piece in the 

whole book has been 

ONES. M.A. selected for quotation 

 iht Niiutanth Ceniiuv. by Somebody or 

other." 

" I suppose you were delighted when 

tlie book appeared ? " 

" Naturally. But the delight was alloyed 
by a veiy sharp letter from a publisher, 
accusing me of infringing copyright. 
And I have just been shown a curious 
coincidence. Dr. Qroaart iti staying at 
Barmouth now, and he has discovered 
that one of the verses in my titmslation of 
Caledfryn's Oog is the same, almost word 
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for word, as a poem written by Logan or 
Michael Bruce." 

"That is a great compliment to you. 
Caledfryn meant it as a translation, I have 
no doubi" 

" I am quite sure if we could find the 
magazine it originally appeared in we 
should find this stated. Probably Caledfryn 
forgot how literal it was when he pub- 
lished his volume. As it is he disclaims 
originalitv in this as in other pieces, but I 
translated it from a small anthology and 
had not then read his preface."* 

" You are not going to stop with one 
book?" 

''Dr. Grosart warns me not to throw 
myself away on shilling volumes. My 
plan is to translate an anthology of Welsh 
poetry, — alliterative poetry and all. He 
wants me to do it in big subscription 
volumes. But I want to translate for the 
people generally, not for rich men alone." 

'* I am very glad to hear that. If I 
were you, I would publish a shilling 
volume as soon as you have enough 
material. I hope every boy and girl in 
the county schools will get them. It will 
lure them into reading and loving the 
literature of their own country." 

" That is exactly what I want to do." 

''Tou take an interest in Welsh edu- 
cation ? Where were you at school ? " 

"At Dolgellau. I was one of Bishop 
Lloyd's first pupils." 

" I have just been reading his evidence 
before Loid Aberdare's Commission. It 
has greatly impressed me." 

* Mr. Thomas ThonuM, Tj'n y Wern, Pontypridd, kindly 
calif my attention to the fact that Caledfryn itates in the in- 
trodnction to the Caniadau that Y Oog is a translation.— Ed. 



" Yes. I think he knows more about 
Welsh education than any man living." 

" Is that your opinion ? Do you believe 
in close scholarships for Welshmen at the 
great universities ? " 

" Yes, but they should not be confined to 
one college. Thev should be tenable at 
any college, so that Welshmen can mix 
with other men." 

" But do you not think that it is better 
for them to be in one college ? They are 
quite out of college life in other places, 
very often, are they not ? " 

" I was not, at Merton. I felt no diffi- 
culty in making friends, and I knew no 
one when I first went up." 

*" But you were captain of the boat, and 
so quite in it" 

" Th%t is true, but my case to start with 
was the same as that of any other 
Welshman. Welsh nationality and Welsh 
provincialism are two quite different things, 
one is good and the other bad, and it is 
the latter that is fostered by crowding us 
together in one college, instead of merging 
us in a university." 

"Now you have discovered your work. 
If a second volume does not appear soon, 
I'll have to take you in hand and persecute 
you." 

"Oh, there's no need. My wife is 
already urging me on. I translate Welsh 
poetry to please her, and she is a very 
severe critic." 

The merry laughter of the translator at 
the thought of nis bondage labour was 
very contagious. I hope he was put to 
translate as soon as he reached home. 
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QUESTIONS TO MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT.* 

I. — A CAUSE OF NEEDI^SS TROUBLE. 



WHY ia it that, in the quarterly liflts of official 
and Parliamentary publications, every 
possible care is taken to avoid the words ** Wales " 
and ** Welsh " in the index P Amidst all con- 
ceivable headings, including the names of every 
country, — Ireland and Scotland included, — the 
name of Wales is strangely absent. I look under 
*' Oymru," but find nothing. There may be some 

* These quesUons slionld be pat as briefly u poedble. 



reason for the defect, but it causes very great in- 
convenience to have to look under headings like 
"land," ** education," ** university," for matters 
relating to Wales, whereas one finds everything 
relating to New Ghiinea or Honduras, Chile 
or China, Scotland or Ireland, collected together 
under the respective names of those countries. 

Printed and Puhliahed by Bughes and 8on^ 66^ Hope Strmt. 
Wrexham. 



For those who desire 

To LEARW WELBB. 



Ab Owe n's Public ations. 

Welsh Classics. 

BAAKS Y PFYDD YNQ NQHYMRTJ 
(History of the Faith in WcUee.) 
By Charles Edwards. Three Pence. 
DINISTR JERUSALEM (Dentrv^titm of 
Jtrumlem.) — lUuatraied. 

By Bben Pardd. Three Pence. 



B0LWT8 OASBtRloi. Llakdaff. 
EANE8 OYMRU (Hiatwy of Wales.) 

One Penny.) 
PLANT Y BEIRDD (Poet'a Children.) 

One Penny. 

HANBS JOHN PENRI. Three Pence. 

OANEUON MOELWYN. One 8hiU.ing. 

PENHILLION TELYN. First Series. 
One Shilling. 



To be obtained from Haghea and Son, 
36, Sops etieet, Wrexham, 



HECENTLY ISSUED, 

A Welsh Birthday Text-book, 

"LLYFR PENBLWYDD." 

Containing a Biblical quotation and a verse from a 
well-known Hpun for erery daj in the year, with 
space opposite for writing Names, Addresecn, &c. 



la various Bindings—Cloth, r/-; Neat 
Cloth, ai' ; Soan, Gilt Edges, ai6. 



n« ?BOPLB'a EdiUon, In neat Cloth, 'JIQ. 
ArgnflUd 7 BOBI, Ulan Hardd. T/S. 



BANDSOME PRESENT. 



GEMS OF WELSH MELODY: 

By JOHN OWEN (Owain Alaw). 

Containing Ove Hundkeu Aihs (neveral New Souga 
and Pieces, with SjmphonicB and Accompaniments for 
Piano or Harp). English and Welsh Words'. The 
beat collection eitant of Welsh Airs. 



A VALUABLE WORK. 



ONLY A. LIMITED NUMBER PRINTED. 

The Parliamentary History 



Principality of Wales, 
1541-1895. 



WILLIAMS. 



LAROE POST 4T0. 



CLOTH BOUND. 
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IN THE GARDEN AND THE HOUSE OF REST. 

By Edicuhd J. Bahub; 

I. — INTBODUCTOBT. 

IT ia my privileged purpose to write a life. And in speaking of life I wish the 

series oi articles under the title of term to mean more tBan mere exiatence ; 

" In the Garden and the Hoose of Rest," for as time is but a phase of the eternal, 

and it may be well that, at the outset, in so existence here is but a phase of that 

introdncin? myeelf to ourselves, I Bhould, condition which is known to us as life, — 

so far, ejcphin the range and scope of the aa Be-ing. And when oar eyes are rightly 

I should, perhaps, say the opened, now everything seems to whisper. 



subject,- 
siibjecta,- 



- which tfa^ title may be allowed in the awe of mystery, the secrete and 



to cover and in- suggestions of 
dude. Infinity 1 Ire- 
It will be member when I 
observed that was a schoolboy 
there is a sng- it was a standing 
eestion of a two- wonder to me to 
lold condition, —  realize that seven 
tKe open urof hundredand 
the garden and twenty changes 
the snelter of the could be rung 
roof; the busy upon a peal m 
throb of occupa- six bells. It has 
tion with tne never ceased to 
calm restfnlness he a source of sur- 
of.faome. Bnt it prise that with- 
comeseven in the compass of 
nearer, — may it the key board of 
not be read as the piano there 
symbolic of life's lies, — slumbering 
activity and ite silently till touch- 
passive hoars of ed, and the spirit 
leiaare? Hence, of soundisBtirred 
in breadth of Llamoamiiaech L*kb into living utter- 
sweep, applied ance, — practically 
personally, the wide field of man's life and unlimited resources in musical variation, 
surroundings is included in the iigure of in endless combinations to be brought into 
speech which stands for a heading,— chosen order at the call of that magic wand, the 
to give point and purpose to our thought baton, exercising its weird and wonderful 
as directed towards men and things. influence over the genius waiting and 
I have just written " men and things." watching its directing beat, like an aerial 
How marvellously varied and diverse are pulse, that sets the breath a-marching and 
the incidents which may thus be touched floods the heart with warm melodies, — 
when writing spon matters pertaining to songs without words, but articulate and 
8 26 
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coherent, in a langaa^e without letters. 
One would have thought it would be im- 
possible to conceive that there could be 
any new arrangement and sequence of 
tones and chords, but that henceforth pro- 
spective harmony would have to be but 
plagiarism of that which, in some field of 
art, constituted the music of the past. 

What a vocabulary lies hidden in the 
alphabet, and what marvels of mathemati- 
cal science in the numerals. If we reflect 
a little we shall be impressed by these 

Possibilities hidden under a veil so thin. 
7e may vary the illustrations ; but, reduced 
to the elements of simplified statement, it 
is but the application of the always re- 
curring truth that the possibilities of 
expansion are found in the germ. In the 
simple things the complex and the diverse 
lie cradled till called into growth. We 
find infinite variation of form about us, 
yet it all lies in the straight line and the 
curve. There is no conceivable form or 
expression of form beyond these in varia- 
tion and combination. Infinity of tint 
and colour glory is to be found in the 
trinity of colour which may be found in 
the three dots of red and blue and yellow 
lying upon the palette of the painter. And 
so we find in all simple things that lie 
around us and about us the secrets of the 
universal, the seal of miracle and the 
signature of the divine. 

There is a significant suggestiveness in 
all this, a call as it were to a subjective 
searching of sell '' Enow then thy self ** 
waid the counsel of that poet-teacher who 
averred that '* the proper study of mankind 
is man." If we do not accept this as in- 
fallible guidance, it is at least outline 
sufficient for an introductory programme, 
and we may then follow on to heights 
safer and more sublime, for we have it in 
langua£^e definite and clear, a divine utter- 
ance, that there is a knowledge of One 
which constitutes possession of all things, 
— and eternal life. 

We shoJl then look at these varied 
scriptures, — ^these writings beautiful and 
wonderful ; the picture book of nature, 
the sky in cloud and sunshine and bathed 
with^ star-light, — these impressions and 
emotions which crystallize into changing 
shapes, and catch the light to hold it in 



prismatic splendour whilst the messages 
are slowly written out upon the palimpsest 
of the heart and change the current of 
thought and character ; these vibrating 
voices which fioat upon the wings of the 
wind and are borne in upon us to set the 
soul tingling and to waken the melody 
that has lain within an inner chamber, 
hushed to a restful silence long ago, when 
some cloud of circumstance carried a soul- 
message which we could not then under- 
stand. Do we not see the process of 
diversity, — of variation in its bearing upon 
personality, upon individuality ? If we 
do, we are not then surprised that there 
are no repetitions in nature. 

The garden is a fact-figure as ancient 
as history. It is a primary idea* Man 
has always a place prepared for him, — a 
body, a garden, a grave, a glory. If the 
eternal city has its mansions for man 
glorified, earth has its Eklen for man in- 
carnate. Before he sought out many 
inventions his line of duty seemed to be 
clear enough, and his occupation beautiful. 
In the gathering complexity of evolutionary 
processes man now entertains the notion 
largely that he is to be dressed and kept 
by his gardens, but then the garden was to 
be dressed and kept by the man. And 
that is truly the better way. All principles 
of health, of wealth,— or Vell-th, — and 
blessedness lie locked in that beautifully 
simple, and simply beautiful, figure. 

The garden then shall stand, not only 
for that enclosed patch of earth, round 
which trimmed hed^ grow stiffly to keep 
out the intruder and to protect the produce 
which beneficent nature, with a careful 
husbandry, brings to that state of 
h<»:tieultural perfection with which every 
garden-lover is familiar. The term has a 
larger meaning. The wide world is the 
garden of Qod, — this gift to his earth- 
children, so we will ramble over it just 
as our fancy leads u& That shall ^ 
free and we will go with it. We will 
often enough keep to the high ways of 
hard fact, but we shall be quite at liberty 
to stray into the side paths and pluck 
flowers. I have pondered over the beauti- 
ful parable that whilst the farmer sowed 
oats in his field, nature took care that 
there should also come flowers, and some 
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may see, over the hedge, a blaze of golden 
glory set in flames of scarlet,^ — poppies and 
eom. It is thus in our experience. Oar 
hand we thought was filled only with seeds 
of grain, but when we look over our little 
pateh of tillage, when there is the feel of 
autumn about us, we find the children and 
the pilgrims have their portion which we 
were not thoughtful enough to provide, — 
but, lo, it is there, and we find our reward 
in the blessedness of their deli£;ht, and we 
find an echo repeating itself m an inner 
corridor, put into words right and beautiful 
by one who may well claim to speak on 
subject so sacred, — 

*' As the art of life is learned, it will be found at 
last that all lovely things are necessary ; the wild 
flower by the wav side, as well as the tender oom; 
and the wild biras and creatures of the forest, as 
well as the tender (Sattle; because man does not 
live by bread only, but also by the desert manna ; 
by every wondrous word and unknowable work of 
God." 

In our waking houra the busy brain is 
building its structures of material things ; 
and when we wearily yield ourselves to 
the sooth-sayer sleep, he takes us into the 
strange re^ons of dream land. Facts and 
fancies, sohd things and shadows, — it would 
not be well if our literature were but 
calendars and ready-reckoners, — we must 
have art and poetry also. Man finds his 
place, — his stratum so to speak, — between 
the clods of the clouds. If he makes earth 
his garden, — well ; but he must place his 
treasures in the skies. His home is there 
in the city that abides. 

The garden, then, may mark for us a 
period, a place, and a possession. In it 
there is found a centre for our occupation. 
It is a^rstore house and a laboratory in 
which we place the germs of things precious 
and which, in due time, are restored 
to us some thirty fold, some sixty fold, 
some a hundred fold, — such benevolence 
flows from the open hand of the maker 
and master of these mysteries which 
we touch and taste and handle, with a 
familiarity which leads often to that feel- 
ing akin to contempt that, destructive 
of reverence, hides from us the beautiful 
truth of perpetual miracle. We will try 
to entertain other thoughts and better 
feelings. If we walk sometimes shod 
rougmy to consider problems of the soil, 



we shall at other times take our shoes 
from our feet to contemplate the wonder 
of the burning bush, and listen to the 
voice that speaks throu^ the tongues of 
flame out of the fire. The voice on the 
mountain slope was the same as that 
which walked in the cool of the day 
through the glades of the garden in the 
first earthly Paradise. He is not un- 
familiar wi^ the winding of the ways 
through the wilderness, or uie stony courts 
of the market. As there is for you and 
for me but one Lord, so is there but one 
earth ; and patriarchs, poets, and prophets 
are found dwellers on the same orb, familiar 
to many only as a place of work and 
wages. Let me hasten to explain myself 
lest it should appear that work is in any 
way a despicable thing, — a something to be 
shunned and spumed. Surely I need not 
say this is not so. The very opposite is 
the trutL Work is a blessed tmng and 
honourable. A true workman needeth not 
to be ashamed. Indeed he need be no 
other than a gentleman and a nobleman. 
There is the eternal stamp of divine 
dignity upon labour, — a divine dignity 
from which it can never be separate by 
the force or figments of any school of 
philosophy or political economy, by any 
system of sophistry or worldly wisdom 
bent upon a scheme that shall secure to 
the successful professors of financial 
ledgerdemiiin, who lend themselves to the 

{>ractice of the art, a maximum amount of 
uxury and ease in return for the service 
of others whose labour they have brought 
within range of their own command, — a 
society which seems always to mistake the 
means of life for its ends. 

So much bv way of introductory com- 
ment upon the garden and beyond it. 
What shall we say briefly of the house ? 
Well, this too must stand for some tenement 
other than a building of bricks and mortar, 
of slates and stones. There is a dwelling 
place not made with hands. We shall 
consider the House as the place in which 
we live, — a dwelling place and a temple, 
a place of rest and a home beautiful. 

I think I may have said enough to in- 
dicate what we shall try to say and see 
in rambling together through the Garden 
and in entering the House of Best, 



CURRENT EVENTS. 



WHAT has called most attention to 
Wales and its affairs recently is the 
Isbonr dispute between Lord Penrhyn and 
the Betheeda qaanymen. Before the 
begiiming of the new year, Lord Penrhyn 
had suspended the members of the qnarry- 
men's committee who had laid the quarry- 
men's grierances before him. Consequently 
the men came out on strike. 

The Board of Trade was asked by the 
qaanymen to interfere, under the Con- 
aliatioD Act of 1896. liord Penrhyn laid 
down two conditions, — that none of the 
members of the committee should take 
part in the negotiations for conciliation 
and that the men should not be allowed to 
bring a reporter who was not one of them- 
eelves. The Board of Trade pointed out 
that, if so, the men 
would have to come 
without their chosen 
leaders ; bat advised the 
men to give way on 
this point. With regard 
to the other condition, 
the Board of Trade found 
that no one among the 
labourers knew enough 
English and enough 
short-hand to act in so 
difficult a position. Lord 
Penrhyn would have no- 
body else, and the Board of Trade, under 
these conditions, saw that it could not 
usefully interfere. With the beginning of 
the new year the Bethesda jjuarry was 
closed, and three thousand men are out of 



ft can be stated unhesitatingly that the 
Bethesda qnarrymen are among the best 
skilled labourers of our empire. Religious, 
sober, literary in tastes, believing in 
education, — they are probably the most ex- 
tensive buyers of books and most generous 
patrons of schools and literature among 
the world's sons of toil. And now, when 
they are all out of work, not an extra 
policeman is drafted among them, not a 
pane of glass will be broken. I happened 
to pass through Bethesda when a strike 
was imminent, — and, among the quarrymeu 



I met, thonghtful anxiety to do what was , 

right seemed to be a mu(^ stronger feeling ^ 

than the desire to appeal to arms. 

Lord Penrhyn deprecates outside inter- 
ference, and lays down conditions which 
make it impossible for the Board of Trade 
to pave the way to a reconciliation. But 
surely the public and the government ought , 

to be allowed to express their opinion. 
Possession of that lovely Bethesda district, 
the right of pouring the wealth of Cae 
Braich y Cafn to the markets of the world 
or of with-holding it, — all this is secured to 
him by the public. His rights have corre- 
sponding duties ; and if he fails in his doty, 
his action will materially affect the public's 
opinion about the rights of property. 

Lord Penrhyn might 
destroy the slnte in- 
dustry entirely. It is 
now the most brisk 
time in the building ' 

trade ; every slate that 
can be quarried is wanted. 
The Bethesda quarrv 
sends out nearly half 
the slate supply of the 
kingdom. Quarrying 
LuMiDLOBs TowK Hall. ftud slato dressiiig re- 

. quire great skill ; and 
not all the quarrymen in the United States 
of America, if they could be brought 
over, would fill Cae Braich y Cafn. But 
the slate supply will now be seriously .' 

diminished. The result will be tl^at tiles 
will be taken instead. Tiles will become 
the fashion where slates once reigned, and 
the great quarry may be idle for ever. 

The most eloquent of living Welshmen 
died with the old prear. The une^tected 
news was heard with deep and universal - 

sorrow on the last day of the yeM. •:«,>" -^•^e*'*™^ 

An old man told me a few years ago 
that he remembered the first sack of flour 
being brought to the Llanidloes town hall 
from without the district. How many 
sacks from the district are brought now } 
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From the Welsh of Oeiriog, by Allen Badob. 
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XJ* APPY the man whose guarded heart, 
^ ^ The ohain of love refuses I 
Bat yet in truth I am not sure, 

Whether he grains or loses. 
Easy for him -vmo quits the feast 

"Bwl sated, never doubt it, 
To say to those still hungering, — 

** xe well can do without it." 

Vain is a father's stem reproof 

At love's first tender sighing, 
The youthful heart awakes to life. 

All bonds and rules defyinsr. 
The little bird upon the bough. 

Sings but to call another ; 
The lambkin, when a playmate comes. 

Will gambol from his mother. 

A man may love his fellow man, 

A child may love his mother, 
But the love of youth and maiden. 

Is the germs of every other. 
Man's nature is but heJf awake. 

His soul, till love hath found him, 
lies darkened, till two starry eyes 

Have flashed love's light around him. 

Ko man e'er ripened full and fair, 

Or grew to nature dearer. 
Whose cheek ne'er took a ruddier glow 

When his beloved drew nearer. 
Philosophy is not for bards. 

Away its formal phrases I 
Sweet Menna Bh6n, my rustic harp 

Shall sing her tuneful praises. 



VI.— MENNA BHEN. 

When first I saw sweet Menna Bh6n 

Upon the mountain straying. 
Her guileless face and dimpled smile 

Badi childish thought betraying, 
Over the moor I heard her sin|;in^. 
She set the mountain echoes ringing. 
And while she caroUed loud and clear 
The very birds fiew down to hear, 
But Menna Bh^n was naught to me, 
Nor, more than any other, dear ! 

Again upon the mountain side 

I met with Menna ^^n, . 
And from that day, my heart has known 

No lack of care and pain. 
My thoughts from her I could not sever. 
Her songs would leave my memory never, 
My davs were spent in pensive musing. 
At night sweet sleep its rest refusing. 
And soon I found that Menna's voice 
Haunted my heart for ever. 



Once more upon the mountain side 

I saw fair Menna Bhto, 
Her footsteps on the dewy grass 

To foUow I was fain. 
At last I found her. How I trembled I 
No more I waited nor dissembled, 
But sx)oke in tones more warmly glowing 
Than song of bard, in music fiowing. 
And then a wreath* of birch I gave. 
My fervent passion shewing. 
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VII. — ^THE DREAM. 

Last ni^ht I dreamed a dream, 

Still m my heart enshrined. 
I saw a wreath of birch around 

My fair one's neck entwined. 

It bourgeoned and it grew 

In leaves of living green. 
And then it blossomea, and at last, 

The ripening seeds were seen. 

But in my happy dream, 

Oh I dream without comnare I 
I saw a brown-gold beetle hide 

Beneath those leaves so fair. 

It crawled about and twisted, '' 

Till on her neck it lay, 
I cried aloud in terror. 

And the vision passed away. 

I was thankful to awaken 

In the early morning grey. 
The pleasure of my dream I kept, 

But the warning cast away. 

I bethought me of the green wreath 

That flourished fr^Bsh and fair. 
But I forgot the beetle brown 

That hid securely there. 

My heart still glowed within me 
When I thought of Menna's eyes. 

And many a castle in the air 
Bose towering to the skies. 

* Bedw or Birch.— Among the Walsh peaaantiy the hireh wai 
an emblem of complacency or readinees to perform a kind 
action. If a young woman accepted the addressee of a lover, she 
gave him a branch or wteath of birch, bat if he were rejected, 
she fave him a "ooUen" or hasel branch. Daiydd ap Gwilym. 
the lllnstrious bard of Bro Oynin, who lived about 1840, sad 
whose poems have been so ablv translated by Arthur J. Johnes, 
Esq., en Garthmjl, has often aUnded to this Welsh cnstom in tiie 
sevenscore and seven odes he wrote to the celebrated Morvndd— 
'* Canmawl bedwen heb weniaith, 
CoUen fa diben y daith." 

The costom of sending a birchen wreath with valentines is weU 
kept ap to this day, as well as the practice of forwarding a 
hazel sprig to yoong people whose sweethearts have married or 
othennse deserted them. The maypole was always made of 
birch, it was customary to have games of varioos sorts Around it. 
and the chief aim was to preserve tiie birchen maypole from 
being stolen into other villages. Bee Dr. W. O. Pughe and the 
loloinS. 
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But down they crumbled to the ground, 
Ere time had power to stain, 

For only a hazel bough was sent 
To me, from Menna Bh^n. 



IX.*— A DARK DEED. 

I sought my companion, the friend of my heart, 

Who smiled on me sunshine or rain ; 
I told him my sorrow, confessed I had given 

My true love to fair Menna BhSn. 
Oh base and false hearted I he wooed her himself, 

Though tender and faithful he seemed ; 
Lo, this was the beetle that lurked 'neath the leaves, 

And this was the warning I dreamed. 

Kot only by murder and force you can slay, 

Not only by shedding of blood, 
In the Golent night watches, the thief takes your life. 

And throws the slain corpse to the flood. 
Alone on the hill tops he comes through the mist, 

Death lurks in his treacherous dirk, 
A stroke and a scream, and the cold waters close, 

And that is a robber^e dark work. 

Here cometh another, with treacherous smUe, 

** Come, drink with me, comrade,*' he saith. 
He holds up the mead cup, his comrade quaffs deep. 

He drinks, but he drinJEs to his death. 
The poison works swiftly, he struggles in pain, 

« Oh I God, was there death in the mead P" 
He dies with a groan, while his slayer escapes. 

And this is the mubrderer^a dark deed. 

But here comes another, the friend of your youth, 

Who shares every thought of your heart ; 
Like a serpent he hes in your bosom's warm folds. 

Then through it his cruel f anffs dart. 
He whispers his love to the maid of your choice. 

And she to his wiles giveth heed, 
He winneth her smiles, he saineth her love, 

And this is the deviTs dark deed. 



X. — ^AGAIN AND AGAIN. 

Air,— F Melinifdd (" The Milter.") 

But ere the birch wreath withers 

And fades to russet hue, 
Once more, for Menna's favour. 

For Menna's heart I'U sue. 

Fa la, etc. 

I own a mountain cottage, 

No tithe, no rent I owe. 
No king is more contented. 

More free to come and go. 

Fa la, etc. 

Within my little parlour, 
The sun shines all day long. 

And by the bright peat fire 
The kettle sings its song. 

Fa la, etc. 

• No. vni. " Hob 7 deri dando," U omitiod. A pRwe tmiB- 
ation will be given litei on. 



A hundred sheep I number. 
Which browse upon the hill, 

My white steed roameth yonder, 
I saddle him at will. 

Fa la, etc. 

I have a mountain pony 
No hand but mine can rein. 

So fleet of foot, so swift, to cross 
The hills to Menna Bh^n ! 

Fa la, etc. 

Mine are the fields and gardens, 
The stream that turns the mill, 

But Ah I without fair Menna 
My home is empty still. 

Fa la, etc. 

So once again I'll ask her, 

Agjain and vet again, 
And if she still refuses, 

A thousand times again I 

Fa la, etc. 



n 



XI. — HOPE. 

On the trees, against the blue sky, 

Lo the green leaves now appear ; 
And they whisper to the biroies, — 

" Spring is coming, spring is here." 
Game a lime bird, and listened. 

Held a green leaf in his beak. 
Then he carolled forth rejoicing, — 

'* Whispering tree, the truth you speak. 

Game another in the birch tree, 

And he too began to sing, 
And he danced upon the branches, 

And he shook his little wing. 
And they chose a leafy comer 

Where to build their mossy nest. 
Oh I the spring time ever wakens 

Love and hope in nature*s breast. 

Lo ! a gap amongst the branches 

Where I tore fair Menna's wreath ; 
That alone will never blossom, >'* 

Nor a bud burst from its sheath. 
Would the branch I ne'er had gathered ! 

It might how have bourgeoned fair ; 
Ajb I gazed within the gaping, 

Lo I a sapling growing there. 



<< Oh I there's hope in a refusal I " 

To myself I murmured low, 
** Though love, like the branch, is broken, 

Like the saplinff it may grow." 
And I turned me nome rejoicing, 

And my heart was full of love. 
And I often turned to ponder. 

How the sapling grew and throve. 

^To he (xmtinuedj 
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PEEPS ABROAD. 



II. — WALK 



IN THE BIFEL. 



By EvAif W. Skau- 

'T^O most people who are not geologists pleasact memories oF Eugene Sae's romance, 

-'■ the word Eifel suggests only the and Offenbach's melodious music of twenty 

great tower which was one of the ptincipal years ago, and familiar to the modem 

features of the last Paris exhibition ; but newspaper reader by reason of its much 

the Eifel we are considering is German, not advertised mineral water. The quickest 

French, and it is spelt witn only one " f." way to reach Qerolstein is by Brussels, 

It is, in fact, as a reference to a good atlas Aix-la-Chapelle, and Euskirchen ; by this 

will show, a mountainous district about route you can leave London at six in the 

forty five miles long and twenty four miles evening and be in Oerolstein between 



breadth, situat^ between the rivers 
Moselle, Rhine, and Roer. Seldom visited 
by the British tourist, — whose exploration 
of the Rhine provinces is usually limited 
to the views obtained from the deck of an 
express steamer from Cologne to Mainz, 



twelve and one on the following day. A 
more interesting route is that through the 
Ardennes to Treves, where a halt should 
be made to see the cathedral, one of the 
oldest churches in Germany, and the 
iplendid " Poita Nigra " and other Roman 



it nevertheless, apart from its geological stmctnres. Two hours of slow travelling 



interest, offers considerable atti-actions to 
the cyclist or pedestrian who can enjoy the 
simple fare and unsophisticated manners 
of a region somewhat outside the beaten 
track. There are several ways of reach- 



from Treves by the Eifel rwlway through 
the picturesque Eyllthal brings us to 
Gerolstein, with ito mined castle and 
curious rocks. 
A walk through the main street of the 



ing the Eifel ; perhaps the best centre to village soon bnnga us to the Post inn, 

visit first is Gerolstein, — a name recalling where perhaps we shall me the lumbering 
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old " Kcuaerliche post wagen " starting on 
its way to Daun. Oar venerable host is 
standing at the door smoking bis long 
pipe, and greets us with a kindly " guten 
abend freonde." Presently other guests 
arrive and he takes his place at the head 
of the long table for Abendessen. On 
ordinary occasions it will not be a numerons 
company, bat if it should happen to be 
" the manoeavrea " then you will probably 
find twenty officers at the table, and there 
will be much loud talking Euid laughter 
and drinking of Moselwein. 

Everyone who visits the Eifel must, for 
the time being at any rate, be interested 
in eeology, tor on all hands are the 
"VolkamBche Erscheinungen " to be seen, 
and wondered at, and talked of when you 
come into supper. Almost within a stone's 
throw of our hotel, np on the Munterlei 

Slateau, there is a veritable crater whence 
owed a stream of lava down to the valley 
of the Kyll. The oval depression of the 
crater, wbieh is known as the Papenkaule, 
is indeed now partly cultivated land, but 
the ground is littered all around with gi-eat. 
blocks of lava and lai^ge rounded bombs 
and stratified black, cindery-looking ash. 
Two or three miles further away above 
the road to Budesheim is a great cliff of 
stratified volcanic ash, at whose base you 
may pick up handfuls of ciystals of angite 



and other minerals, just like those familiar 
to the tourist who climbs Vesuvius ; the 
softer layers have here weathered away 
and left the harder ones standing out in 
relief, giving to the cliSa a very striking 
appearance, as shewn in the sketch. Many 
quarries have been opened in the ash here 
and elsewhere in the Eifel, the materials 
being largely need for road metal. 

Still more striking evidences of the 
volcanic action, whidi in comparatively 
recent geological times took place in the 
Eifel country, are to be seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Daun, which we reach by a 
walk of some thirteen miles from Gerolstein, 
passing the villages of Eirschweiler, 
Steinlwm, — where 3ie lava is quarried for 
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door steps and posts, oven floors and cattle 
troughs, — and Neankirchen, surrounded on 
all sides by volcanic hills for a great part 
of the way. Some two miles beyond the 
prettily situated little district town,* with 
its rained castle of the old coonts of Daun, 
we climb a hill to the left above the 
tittle village of QemUnden, and in a 
few minutes reach the first of the 
three cunoos "maare" or crater-lakes 
of Daun, which probably owe their 
origin to explosive out-bursts of 
I stmm and gas and subsequent filling 
! of the hollows with sunace water. 
I The Qemunde Haar is the smallest 
'- and perhaps most picturesque of the 
three tarns, the steep slopes sur- 
rounding it being weU clothed with 



AK ESSENTIAL OF A LAND AGENT. 



Ihiok forest growth. In form it is some- 
what oval, and covers an area of eighteen 
aores ; on its east bank rises the 
preoipitous and barren Mauaeberg, which 
commands a fine view of the surrounding 
country. 

The Sohalkenmehren Maar is an almost 
circular basin fifty five acres in extent and 
a hundred feet deep. This little lake is, 
unlike the two others, which have no out- 
let, drained by the Alf-bacb, and is well 
stocked with fish and crayfish. The village 
on its south bank, and the more cultivated 
state of the surrounding land, give it, too, 
a more civilised aspect The Weinfelder 
Maar, situated between the other two. 



about three hundred feet higher than the 
Schalkenmehren Maar, is much more wild 
and desolate ; it covers an area of forty 
aicres and is about three hundred feet deep. 
On its northern bank rises the quaint 
little church of Weinfeld, the only relic of 
the old village of that name. 

About four miles away beyond the 
village of Qillenfeld, — which was almost 
totally destroyed by fire in 1876, — lies the 
Fulvermaar, the largest and most beautiful 
of these crater lakes, ninety acres in 
extent, lying in a basin whose ashy slopes 
are covered with chestnuts ; it abounds in 
perch, pike, and crayfish, which are caught 
in great numbers by torchlight. 
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AN ESSENTIAL OP A LAND AGENT. 



Beport of the Royai Commiuwa on Land in 
Walt* and Monmauikthirt, 1896, pp. 2S9-260. 



IN the area which we have denominated 
Welsh-speaking we think that the 
tenants are justifiea in demanding that the 
^eni should be able to speak Welsh. In 
those districts, we believe that the barrier 
created between the Welsh-speaking tenant 
and an English-speaking agent is one that 
makes a ready and sympathetic approach 
between them quite impossible. Even if 
the tenant, as he often does, speaks a little 
English, he is placed in a very unfair 
position if he has to rely solely on his 
capacity in that regard in laying his 

Ksition, his requests, and hie grievances 
fore the agent. Negotiation on equal 
4 



terms is impossible between a man speak- 
ing a foreign language very imperiectly, 
and one who is using the tongue of his 
daily life. It is only those who are in- 
timately acquainted with the inner life of 
Wales that can adequately appreciate the 
painful and almost heroic efibrts made 
under stress of circumstances, in law courts 
and elsewhere, by the Welsh farmer to 
express what is in his mind properly in 
English, or the annoyance and even un- 
happiness he feels when, even while he is 
doing his best, he helplessly observes that 
he is misunderstood. Yet English agents, 
who know more Frenoh than the tenant 
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does English, who would be too vain and 
self-conscious even to stammer out a few 
French sentences in a drawing-room, lose 
patience with the Welshman if, in his dis- 
tress, he refuses to carry on an unequal 
diplomatic or dialectical contest in the 
English language. The employment of 
interpreters, — which, of course, suggests 
itselt, — does not, in this matter, mend 
matters much, or improve greatly the 
situation of the tenant. Interpretation is 
a work of difficulty. The translation of a 
conversation, as it proceeds, so as to exhibit 
the different shades or de^ees of each 
term, and the subtle qualifications, and 
reservations, and degrees of force of each 
proposition, is as difficult as that of a poem 
or novel, so as to re-produce the effect of 
the original. We had ample evidence of 
this fact at our sittings. Even with 
educated interpreters, who know English 
and Welsh, perfect translation is difficult, 
but it becomes practically impossible when 
the only available interpreter is, — ^not 
from any fault of his own, but from the 
circumstances, — ^neither a professed inter- 

f>reter nor properly acquainted with either 
anguage. We listened to the evidence of 
many Welsh witnesses as to arrangements 
made between them and agents or land- 
lords, and to rebutting evidence given 
thereto by such agents or landlords, and 
we are convinced that in many cases the 
difficulty of language was at the root of 
the misunderstanding, and the parent of 
the quarrel between the parties. 

Further, we must observe that, even 
supposing a fairly competent interpreter is 
available, the mere presence of a third 
party is a disadvantage. Conversation be- 
tween agent and tenant must often be of 
a confidential character. They must fre- 
quently involve the disclosure of facts 
concerning the tenant and his family, and 
his circumstances, which he may not 
willingly state before a third party. To 
men of the somewhat suspicious and 



certainly shy disposition of Welshmen who 
have lived entirely in their own country, 
the mere presence of such a third party is 
often a source of embarrassment. They 
feel that he is there as a kind of a witness 
against them. This adds to the difficulty 
the tenant has in stating his case, or pre- 
ferring his request on his side of a 
question, pointedly and forcibly, especially 
to a person for whom he usually feels 
respect and sometimes awe and fear. 

We therefore believe, both upon the 
evidence and upon the result of our personal 
observation, that it is a great disadvantage, 
and even an injustice, on the part of an 
owner of an estate, upon which there is a 
considerable number of Welsh tenants, to 
appoint as his agent a man unable to 
converse with the tenants in their own 
language. We are not able to say with 
precision what proportion of the agents on 
Welsh-speaking estates are unable to speak 
Welsh, for we have, after all, only seen 
before us a percentage of the agente. If 
we may infer from that proportion, or 
from those who came before us, it is sur- 
prisingly large. Important as the matter 
IS, we do not urge the dismissal of an 
otherwise competent agent simply because 
he cannot speak Welsh; but we do urge 
upon such agente the choice of proper in- 
terpreters, and a kind and sympathetic 
attitude towards the Welsh tenants, while, 
in regard to future appointmente, we re- 
commend that ability to speak Welsh 
should be regarded as a condition precedent 
to selection. We are aware that, in the 
past, owners may have of^n felt a 
difficulty in finding men of the class and 
atteinmente they desired among Welsh- 
speaking applicante for the post, but 
we think that the changed attitude of 
the upper classes in Wales towards 
the Welsh language, and the satisfactory 
development of the Welsh educational 
machinery, will rapidly remove this 
obstacle. 



THE POET'S WISH. 

I iiOVE the beautifal, but lack the art 

To train it into words that touch the heart; 

Enough for me if in one soul I raise 

One thought that may illume the after days. 



J. W. 



HAVERFORDWEST CASTLE. 

By FbxD J. WAaKMT f'Owyn/ardd Dy/edJ. 



Hatsbfokowkst Cabtui. 

HIGH oe'r the Cleddan'a nlreiy Btream then 
standi 
A rained keep, whioh though in its decay, 
Doth tell us of its grtuideur in the years 
Of long a^o, when prond it reared its head, 
A pile majestio, of Hwlffonld the orown, 
And of tlut town the mother. Tea, e'en now, 
Its homes do cluster Tonnd her, clinging like 
AA'ighted ohildren to her skirts. 

When peaoa would reiga,— tlie hall, well filled with 
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Would echo book tiie peals of laughter loud ; 
And oft the wassail bvwl was paned along. 
And minstrels sang the kni^U an old time song. 



Such nights of noisy revelry 
And feasting, too, were seen ; when they who owed 
Hie earl their suit and service, met around 
Hie hospitable board whioh groaned beneath 
The weight of rare good oheer, and justice did 
The bountiful repast ; but mirth short-lived 
Would die with torches' blaze, and all be still 
Till dawning, when t« mass the fighting men 
Would go and shriven be by tonsured priest. 
Then to the ohase they'd hie, or spend the hours 
Upon the reedy marsh, the vioions boar 
To madden with the hound and rpear ; or send 
The falcon hawk ahoverin^ o'er the shor« 
To pounoe upon iU flattsnng prey. 

The proud Protector knew 
Its strength, and so the harsh beheat, all bom 
Of oivil strife and war, fell from his lips. 
And Hwlffordd'a fortress desolate became. 
Yet, part remains to tell the tale, and teach 
ITs that mankind is marching on. It spoke 
Of government by fear and force of arms, 
Aud violent resistance by the oppressed. 
Of savage sUii^ht«r, and of streams of blood, 
Of wrongful seizure manfully withstood. 
And dark deeds, unavenged, to stand revealed 
When Ood rolls back the orimson scroll of crime. 
To-day this utterance from out its walls 
Is heard, — "The power of the sword will die. 
The spirit of advancement needs it not. 
But leads who will be led, by love, to peace." 
And ever thus to those who list aright 
The old place speaks. 



MODERN PILGRIMS. 

By Mias E. A £iuna, author of four WtUh Countiu, £c. 

II. — ST. datid's CATHEDBAL. 



PRESENTLY we were in the open 
coaptry, and then commenced a very 
exciting drive. The distance from Haver- 
fordwest to St David's ia sixteen miles, 
ftnd there are sixteen hills more or leas 
steep to BurmoTint and descend. Evan 
never eeased piking to his horses, some- 
times starting ap and shouting to them, 
even screaming. He was asked the mean- 
ing of an expression he frequently used, 
and which seemed to be thoroughly under- 
stood by the obedient animals. With a 
demure face, and shy glance, he readily 
replied, — 
" It do mean, ' Git up, old horse.' " 



For some distance he abstained from 
using it, for he was aware that we had 
doubts as to the truth of his translation, 
hut it broke out with renewed virulence at 
the next hill. We made a guess, — purely 
a guess, at the guttural sounds, and said 
they must be the ancient Welsh abjuration 
addressed to l&zy animals, signifying, — 
" Begone to the cruel Sassenach." ^an 
had evidently sacrificed veracity to pohte- 
nesa 

On most t(^ic8 he was obligingly ex- 
planatory. " Met," he told us in broken 
Elnglish was the name of a second officer 
of a ship, — " Met " and " Challie " were 
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the wheelers of the team, "Bess" and 
" Cap'an " the leaders. The last-named 
he never addressed personally, as it ap- 
peared he kicked every time he was re- 
minded of his duty. The heroic " Cap'an " 
went lame, and "Bess" had a habit of 
stumbling that was truly alarming when 
we were careering down hill. 

Our mode of progression was curious. 
When we were at the top of a hill, the 
brake was applied, the shoe put on by the 
^ard behind, and we began slowlv to 
descend. Half way down Evan would call 
to his horses, and the pace quickened to a 
gallop ; the coach rolled and swirled from 
side to side, the splinter bar, the horses, 
the harness, jumbled together ; Evan, with 
fierce shouts and gesticulations, was 
supreme over all. As for us, — ^poor Saxons, 
— ^we were holding on for our lives. 

At tiie bottom of the hill, the brake was 
lifted, the shoe loosed ; and with a violent 
jerk and more shouting, the horses' backs 
humped up with the strain, — we were half 
way up the next hill at the same pace. 
Now and again a short stretch of level 
ground gave the poor animals time to 
breathe, and enabled us to gather our wits 
toother. 

The road side hedges were wreathed with 
honey-suckle, but the way was dreary, — a 
great plain interspersed with narrow and 
deep hollows that, from their formation, 
do not affect the general appearance of the 
country. 

Before us there was that broad limitless 
look in sky and on land that tells of the 
vicinity or the sea; but as yet we had 
not seen it. The ruins of Roche castle 
dominate the plain, and is a landmark far 
and near ; ana away to the northward the 
graceful outlines of the Precelli Mountains 
dosed the view. 

Another hill . ascended, and the sunlit 
bay of St. Bride lay sparkling before us, — 
the crisp waves circling round the pebbly 
beach and yellow sands of Newgale, 
Ramsay Island and its islets glowing in 
the evening sun, Solvamouth and the 
Green Scar set in dancing waves ; and 
right away, — seeming to float in the soft 
haze, — the old pirate-haunts of Skomar 
and Qrassholm. All peril was forgotten in 
the enchanting view. 



We walked up the next long winding 
hill. Shortly after we had resumed our 
seats on the coach, we experienced the last 
of our down hill rushes, the descent into 
Lower Solva ; and from thence we 
scrambled up into Higher Solva. The 
ravine between these two villages is a gem 
of nature's. The narrow harbour mouth of 
the last named is completely hidden by the 
cliffs as you ascend. 

The twilight was falling fast, the plain 
stretehed before us, the seascape broken by 
a succession of sharply defined head lands ; 
but, with the exception of lonely farm 
houses, — white-washed to the roof, — there 
W6U3 not the faintest sign of buildings. 
Surely we ought to see cathedral spires in 
the distance, and we questioned Evan. 
He pointed silently with his whip to a 
windmill. He looked morose, and was 
evidently either tired of us, or was ex- 
hausted by his tremendous exertions. 

At last an inn and a group of trees 
shadowed the way, and he told us we were 
entering the city. The jaded horses were 
with difficulty persuaded to pass their 
stables, but Evan held on through a village 
street of white-washed houses until we 
were in front of one taller than the rest, 
our lodgings ; and stiff and tired, we 
scrambled to the ground. 

" But," exclaimed the pilgrims, in one 
voice, " where is the cathedral ? " 

"A couple of minutes down the Pobbles," 
was the vague reply of our hospitable land- 
lady, '' but the supper is waiting this long 
time, do ye come in and eat it, whatever." 

It was true we were hungry, and the 
idea of supper was very pleasant ; but even 
the twins, whose minds in a general way 
did not soar higher than their heads, — 
they were level with the table, — scorned 
such a mundane thing as eating' until our 
curiosity was gratified ; so we, one and all, 
turned our steps towards a beautiful lona 
cross on a tall pedestal of steps which 
occupied the centre of four cross roads ; 
and there below us, in a narrow glen, the 
massive and pinnacled tower of St. David's 
cathedral lay like a great carved rook 
between us and the sea. 

In the dimness o£the summer night the 
scene waa spiritualized beyond expression, 
and we gazed in silence. 
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Early the following morning we again 
set onr pilgrim feet along the pebbly way 
to Tv-Ddewi, — David's House, — as it is 
eallea in Welsh, each step a revelation. 
Passing through the imposing Tower Qate, 
with its beautiful octagonal guardroom, — 
that glorious house with its setting of 
pala(}e, college ruins, and. belt of trees, 
with sea .and sky rejoicing in the sun's 

flad beams, formed a marvellous picture, 
descending the forty steps and the steep 
churchyard path with innumerable graves 
on either hand, no pilgims of the past, 
way-worn and weary from the. dangers of 
the road, which made two pil^mages to 
Stb David's equal to one. to Bome, — ^the 
old monkish rhyme is, "Roma semel 
quantum bis dat Menevia tantum,"— could 
have been more impressed with the sense 
of isolation, and of peace and rest from the 
toil of the busy outer world. 

Day by day at matin bell we pilgrims 
of the white House, — ^Ty Qwyn, as our 
neighbours called it, — knelt in grateful 
adoration to the giver of all good in the 
beautiful fane we had come so far to 
seei . 

It was a pleasant privilege to wander 
at will through its aisles without let or 
hindrance, lor there are no guides or 
bustling vergera Once we had the good 
fortune of fairing the dean tell the story 
of the building for which he cares so 
deeply.' 

The evening was our favourite time for 
scenic effect. The low light softening and 
idealizing the complicated richness of the 
Romanesque mouldings of the wide arches 
of the nave, the graceful clerestory with 
its deep windows above, and the solemn 
purple colouring of the native stone of 
which it is built, and which is moreover the 
oldest sedimentary rock in the kingdom ; 
the flat carved oak ceiling with its 
delicate pendants and fantastic details ; and 
away in the darkened choir, glimpses of 
bright gilding and colour, and the rich rare 
mosaics of the eastern wall, — it all formed 
a picture not easily forgotten. 

It was in the fifth centunr that St. 
David, thie patrOn saint of Wales, founded 
in this secluded spot a monastery and 
schools, and when he is supposed to 
have succeeded Dubricius as archbishop 



of Caerleon he removed thither the metro* 
politan see. It was even then a place of 
note, — the termini of the two great Roman 
roads, the Via Julia, and the Via Flandrica^ 
— and it bore the name of Menapia or 
Menevia. But the fame of the saint be- 
came so great that, subsequently, the city 
not only assumed his name, but the 
adjoining country was called * after him- 
Dewisland, a title it preserves to this day.' 

The church and monastic buildings were 
frequently plundered and burnt by Danes 
and pirates, but the sanctity of St. David's 
life, and the labours and patience of his 
followers won the protection of the native 
princes. In time, Christianity grew into a 
mighty power in this wild land,_6o that 
Owen Olendower thought that the See 
of St. David numbered seven suffra^uis 
within its. pale, twenty six bishops wore 
the mitre in succession, and the fame of 
the shrine brought multitudes of pilgrims 
from all parts, and vast revenues to the 
ecclesiastics. 

The piresent cathedral, — the restoration 
of whicn was begun by Bishop Thirlwall, 
and Sir O. Scott as architect, in 1863, — was 
commenced in 1176 by Bishop Peter de' 
Leia. It is cruciform, with transepts nearly 
dividing the length into equal parts. 
From east to west it measures three 
hundreid and seven feet The pavement 
rises considerably towiurds the choir, follow- 
ing the inequalities of the ground The 
arches of the nave are transitional Norman, 
and rest on massive pillars, those on the 
north side bulge outward in consequence 
of an earthquake in 1220, when the tower 
fell. The present tower rises from the 
centre of the building, and is of great 
solidity, springing from early English 
arches. The <moir screen or rood loft is 
double, and is a very fine example of the 
decorated style. It is ascended by seven 
steps and contains four beautiful altar 
tombs, one being that of Bishop Qower, 
the great church builder of Wales in the 
fourteenth century. Above the screen the 
new organ is placed. 

The choir, mainly under the central 
tower, is richly and delicately carved ; the 
lovely heads on the finials of the stall 
tracery conveying a very different phase 
of the medisBval carver's mind to those Km 
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the quaint miserere seats. On these are 
depicted caricatures of monks and nuns. 
One is that of a boat tossing on a very 
wavy sea, over its side a monk is leaning 
with a face of abject misery, his head being 
held by a companion who looks aside with 
a grin of amusement. Doubtless it is the 
exact representation of a scene frequently 
enacted, for the oratories on Ramsay Island 
were served from St. David's, and in all 
weathers the clergy would be obliged to 
cross the stormy sound. 

The bishop's throne of carved oak, grace- 
ful in design, has three seats, and is at the 
south end of the choir, which at this point is 
separated from the presbytery by a very 
lovely screen, placed slantwise. Within 
this, and in the middle of the presbytery, 
is tiie tomb of Edmund Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond,- father of Henry YIL On the 
south side there are several richly carved 
tombs of ecclesiastics. One of these is said 
to be the resting place of the garrulous 
and keen obsesver of men and manners in 
the twelfth century, Giraldus Cambrensis. 

On the north side there is the far-famed 
shrine of the patron saint of Wales, St. 
David. The scanty remains of the old 
work have been carefully restored It is 
faced with arches, and within the span- 
drills there are apertures communicating 
with lockers inside to receive the offerings 
of the faithful. The bones of the saint, 
together with many valuables, were stolen 
before the Reformation. 

The altar is approached by a series of 



broad shallow steps, worn down by the 
knees of generations of worshippers, and 
the pavement here still retains the old 
encaustic tiles. The three-li£rht window 
above the altar, — which was Mocked when 
Bishop Vaughan built his chapel eastward, 
— is filled with very beautiful mosaics by 
Salviati; and above it again are lancet 
windows filled with stained glass. 

The nave, and aisles, and numerous side 
chapels, contain monuments of mailed 
knight, mitred priest, and Elizabethan 
worthy, all extremely interesting to the 
antiquarian. The chapel of St. Andrew, — 
joint patron with &t. David of the 
cathedral, — and St Thomas k Becket, as 
well as much other work, have been re- 
stored by the generosity of the dean, at 
whose expense the present work of res- 
toration is solely carried on. 

Bishop Yaughan's chapel has a beautiful 
roof of fan tracery. The lady chapel, — 
approached by a pilgrims' ambulatory, — is 
in ruins. Several other chapels are in the 
same condition. The cathedral library, a 
quaint chamber with two fine windows, 
and a noteworthy fireplace, is within its 
walls. 

A few paces from the north door of the 
nave are the ruins of St. Mary's college, 
founded by Bishop Hotan and John 
of Gaunt, — ''time honoured •Lancaster." 
Qraceful windows, and an extremely 
elegant tower, give us some idea of what 
it must have been. 

fTo he continued, J 



A NEW ORDER. 

MiBS Lucy Gbhtith, Arianfryn, Dolgellau, is 
about to call into exxstenoe a new league of the 
women of Wales, if the women of Wales are 
willing. The task of the league is to combat 
< * the mtest invasion. ' ' Miss Ghrmth's introductory 
question is, — "Will the women of Wales join in 
an 

1. Anti-hair 'dye League, 

2. Anti-face-paant League, 
pledging themselves not to do it P 

Women, leagued together, can do much. A 
leaffoe of women would be as powerful as 
meaiflBval crusaders or a leaRue of the time of the 
Protestant Reformation. JSut can they with- 
stand the fashion P If so, let them write to Miss 
Ghiffith at onoe. 



ISLWYN'S POETICAL WORKS. 

l8LWYN*s Poetical Works will probably have 
reached the subscribers before they see these lines. 
The volume is a bulky one, of over 860 pages ; 
and, as far as the editor could make it so, it 
contains a complete collection of Islwyn*s Welsh 
poetical pieces. Hie volumes that are not required 
by subscribers may be obtained, as long as there 
are any left, by application to the printers, — 
Messrs. Hughes & Son, Wrexham. For the 
present, the volume is sold at the subscription 
price of half a guinea. 

Islwyn is thought by many to be the greatest 
poet of Wales. In any case this volume, — full of 
Celtic thoughtfulness and m3rstery, full of Hebrew 
sanctity ,^-cannot fail to be a mighty power for 
good. 



OLTV, IBLWTI 



CONCERNING A PREACHER'S REMUNERATION. 



Olyv, SMk aeptenOtr, 18T4. 

Mt Deab John, 

We were both at Varteg (Abereychati) 
laet Sunday, where I have particular old 
friends, a family whom Martha has 

Eromisfld to visit since we were mairied, 
ut which promise waa not until now 
fulfilled, — bother these double letters, the 
double consonanta of the Welsh always 
interfers with my English orth(»;raphy, 
and always will, I suppose, autit I settle 
down for an English minister. Well, what 
with the intense heat in going, the intenser 
heat during our stay there, and the heavy 
nun on returning yesterday, I can assure 
you we are shipwrecked on dry land. I 
have just finished my leader for this week 
for QwladgOTwr, and was very lazy over 
it. 'Tia on " Mr, Spargeon ar Ysmocio,"f 
and I trust you will see it, and read it, and 
remember its statutory precepts, because 
you need them, tho' you are after all a fine 
old fellow with a good bottom. 

Aa regards my engagements in your 
church, it appears it is no use my 
advancing any arguments, therefore I 

• ttiaa Onttli Uwtd. 

t **lLt. SpiufWD OD ■moldnt.'' "1 DoltlTftto nj Aowmkiul 



must aak yon to rest satisfied with the 
simple negative "No." It is a short 
word, and not difficult of understanding. 
I am thankful, I repeat, for your good 
and kindly feeling towards me, and I 
appreciate your motives more deeply than 
perhaps you think, but it must be so in 
this case. I cannot see that I should leave . 
my nationality. I cannot see that circum- 
stances are powerful enough to justify my 
doing so. Where there is an inherent and 
strong antipathy to a course, I think, if 
Providence int^ds one to adopt such a 
course. Providence will bring about a com- 
bination of circumstances, an avalanche of 
arguments, that will be irresistible and 
overwhelming. 

I love Wales, I love my people, 
and my people love me. I am at 
home. Leave me at homa I am badly 
paid in money, hut there is a pay more 
valuable than British coin. There is in 
Christian spirit a capacity for tuaiting, 
and this capacity ought to be cultivated - 
and developed. The real Christian uuita 
for his ">ros Sadwrn y pay," — waits for 
the last day and the last reckoning. Many 
will be surprised at the smallness of their 
wages then, having demanded such an 
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advance, — a " draw/' — ia time. Some 
people woni preach unless they get £400 
or £1000 a year. Paul made tents. 'Tis,— 
it may be, — a long way from this 
September, 1874, to the resurrection, but it 
is a short way to the grave, and the honest 



Christian can put up with a little mud and 
rain. 

Let's have a line soon. Our Qymanfa at 
Rbymney commences to-night. 

In haste, 

ISLWYN. 



mw ^»>- 



J^pom tht fapen.~l. 



A WONDERFUL GOVERNING BODY. 



ABERYSTWYTH, to judge from a 
report in the OaTribruin News for 
December 25th, may well lay claim to the 
most wonderful governing body in Wales. 
The speeches made by Mrs. Vaughan 
Davies, Mr. John Evans, and Mr. reter 
Jones, — two members and the chairman of 
the governors of the Abe^stwjrth County 
School,— are well worth keepm^ for the 
entertainment of the educationalists of the 
future. But they have their serious side 
to us ; in the course of a pretty long ex- 
perience of the methods and history of 
education in this and other countries, I 
have never seen anything to equal them in 
the absolute ignorance displayed Jbv them 
of the conditions of education in Wales, or 
in the sordid meanness of their conception 
of education in general. Mr& Vaughan 
Davies is, I believe, the wife of the radical 
member for Cardiganshire, Mr. Peter Jones 
is a prominent Aberystwyth politician of 
the same colour, of the existence of Mr. 
John Evans I had not the honour of know- 
ing before. When I lived at Aberystwyth 
there was a John Evans I knew, a solicitor, 
but it cannot possibly be he. 

A letter from Mr. Humphreys Owen 
was read, calling attention to the resolution 
of the Central Board to ask schools in the 
Welsh-speaking districts to add Welsh to 
their , curriculum. The head master said 
that Welsh had already been introduced, 
and that the pupils were more enthusiastic 
than the master. On the proposal of 
Dr. Snape and Mr. Levi it was determined 
to inform the Central Board of this fact. 

Later on the head master submitted his 
time table for approval. Thereupon the 
wonderful speeches were made. Some of 
the statements were reiterated, but I put 
them down here as briefly as possible. 



Mb. John Evaks. ''I am not against the 
soholara being put to learn Welsh. Bat I think 
that, when they^ are preparing for an examination 
like the Cambridge locals, tSl subjects should be 
dropped with the exception of tiiose which are 
absolutely necessary for the examination." 

Mbs. YAjjanAJX Davibs. " I do not think that 
Welsh should be taught at all. It is not used 
outside Oardiganshire. French and German are 
of great commercial yalue." 

Thb Ohatumaw. ** It is unfair to press Welsh 
unduly. The most enthusiastic advocates of the 
language are those who never speak Welsh. Wdak 
takes very well on platforms, but I find that it does 
not go further than there, l^e question is whether 
Welsh is of commercial value. Oertain societies 
and the Welsh^ Utilization Society have Welsh 
secretaries, and it is those who stump the language 
upanddownthecoimti^. They get the Eisteddfod 
and there proclaim * Ciuon wrth galon ' and * Oes 
y byd i'r Oymraeg * («ic.)" 

Mr. Richards advanced the sensible plea 
that Welsh is the best medium for teaching 
English, so we have again, — 

Mb. John EvaiTs. **I think Welsh as an 
educational instrument is valueless. Class subjects, 
such as Greek, Latin, and French, l^e mode of 
teaching of which has attained such a high state 
of perfection, should be taught. Mr. Levi has 
written a lot of Welsh, but I do not think he has 
ever taken a lesson." 

Mr. Levi promptly objected to such an 
addition to his biography, and said he had 
learnt Welsh grammar when a boy at 
school. Whereupon Mr. John Evans waxed 
dogmatic about people who were not there 
to object, and continued,—* 

** Mr. Levi is the only writer I know who has 
taken lessons in that subject.*' 

The readers of the Oombrian News will, 
of course, believe the census returns before 
Mrs. Vaughan Davies on the question 
whether Welsh still lingers in the fastnesses 
of Arvon or in the uplands of Carmarthen. 
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They wiU also place more trost in the 
views of education advanced by Lady 
Yemey and Principal Rhys and Professor 
Powel than [in the views advanced by Mr. 
John Evans of Aberystwyth. But, for fear 
these pages may fiul under the notice of 
some of those concerned, I will add a 
statement or two which the general public 
do not need. 

To Mrs. Vaughan Davies I would re- 
spectfully suggest that more than one half 
of the population of Wales is Welsh 
speaking. I mi^ht add that Wales has a 
magnificent mediaeval literature.from which 
English literature has borrowed more than 
from every other, and that there is a 
^literary activity in Wales now which will 
captivate our school boys in spite of anti- 
Welsh TOvemors. 

To Mr. John Evans I wish to be the 
means of conveying the information that 
Welsh is a subject for the Oxford and 
Cambridge local examinations, and that 
those who do well in Welsh do. very well 
in English also, as I have good reason to 
know. He might also condescend to learn 
that Welsh is teught in exactly the same 
way as French or German, or English for 
that matter; and he may easily test this 
fact for himself by going into any county 
school in Welsh Wales. I would not 
ptesume for a moment to advance my view 
of education against that of Mr. John 
Evans, but he might allow some weight, 

S^rhaps, to the views of the head of an 
xford college and a scholar of European 
reputation, who has, moreover, the most 
intimate kixowledge of all educational in- 
stitutions in Wales. Principal Rhys states 
that the teaching of Welsh in Wales is 
of OTeater educational value than the 
tea<£ing of Latin. I would also suggest to 
him to take a turn down Laura Place. 
There he will find an institution where 
generations of Welsh writers have been 
taught Welsh grammar. He is an ex- 
ception to all other Welshmen if he has 
not heard the names of such teachers of 
Welsh as Canon Silvan Evans, Professor 
J. E. Lloyd, and Professor Edward Anwyl. 
To Mr. Peter Jones I would suggest that 
for a shop-keeper who goes to Tregaron, or 
for a cattle dealer who goes to Llanidloes, 
or for any one who makes money 



at Aberystwyth, — ^be he shop-keeper,* 
solicitor,! banker, or anything, — Welsh is 
of considerably , higher commercial value 
than French or Qerman. 

I am not perfectly certain to whom Mr. 
Peter Jones refers as '' Welsh secretaries " 
of "certain societies." There may be 
societies in Wales, of course, that are 
unknown to me ; but, if Mr. Jones 
misrepresents them to the extent . he mis- 
represents Cymdeithas yr laith Qymraeg, 
his insults can only be pardoned on a plea 
of absolute imorance. One would think 
from his speech that Mr. Peter Jones never 
had a Welsh customer. 

Nearly all the members of the 
Aberystwyth governing -body I know, 
personally or by reputation, and they will 
forgive me for reminding them of two 
things. In the first place, they have 
appointed an excellent staff. Of all the 
head masters in Wales, Mr. David Samuel 
is the best known in educational circles; 
and there is no man in Wales who writes 
better Welsh or better English. In the 
second place, their school wiU be under 
the Central Board, which expects Welsh 
to be taught at the Aberystwyth County 
School My suggestion is this, — could 
they not leave the time table to the head 
master and the Central Board inspector? 
This would be a great mercy to some of 
their body; it might possibly keep them 
from the temptation of cutting so sorry a 
figure before the world again. 

* In the OambrUm Nem$ for the lame date, there are three 
advertleements of situatioiu yftoant. Welsh li eeeentiftl to the • 
candidate in eaeh eaee. They are,— 

*' WA:wm>.— A aaleswoman and book-keeper, Welsh. Apply, 
The Singer Manofactnxlng Oompany, 88, Terfaco Eoad, 
Aberyitwyth.** 

"Llanitwoblltn Unitio Schools. Waittbd immediately, 
a trained certificated mlBtreas for the cirlB' and Infants' de- 
partment Welsh desirable. Salarv, £95 per annum. Appfy, 
enclosing qoallflcatlons and original testimonials, to Wm. Moms. 
Estate Offlce, Glan Llyn, Bala.^ 

I shall be the last to discontinue the teaching of French and 
German In our sdiools. But a knowledge of welsh Is essential 
in all commercial pursuits in Welsh Wales. It is also, to a Welsh 
boy or girl« from an educational point of ylew, of incomparably 
greater value than any foreign language. 

t In the same Issue of the same paper there is an account of 
proceedings before the Aberystwyth mtgistrates from which I 
copy the f oUowlng»— 

"Complainant was then called, and Mr. Owen was about to 
examine him in English, whereupon ]Qi»beth Jenkins asked 
that the evidence should be given In Welsh.— Mr. Evans : Oh 
dear I— The Chairman : As she conducts her own case she Is en- 
titled to have the case taken in Welsh. Mr. Owen concurred, 
and complainant then bore out the opening statement of his 
advocate in Welsh." 

What, might I ask the trio of defenders of utilitarianism 
among the Aberystwyth governors, would have been the practical 
value of perfect French and perfect Oerman to the solicitor 
had his parents been fooUsh enongh to endow him with them 
Instead of with Welsh? 
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AN idyll; a fabce; and a tragedy. 
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Author of The Jewel of Tnys Oalon, Battlement and Tower ^ For The White Moee of Amo, etc. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



AND THE FREEHOLDEB WAS TAUGHT IT. 

*\17ILL ADDIS, TJohelwr,— or freeholder,— of 
^' Mynachty, was the last of a line of free- 
holders which had held the plaoe sinoe the days of 
the Bighth Harry. At present he was a man of 
about thirty and, unlike his predecessors, no 
favourite in the vale. Not that he had done 
anything positive or tangible in support of such 
a character, but he held himself above tenant 
farmers and was given to offensive insinuations 
concerning his own comparative wealth. It was 
his peculiar use of the word, in one such in- 
sinuation, which had caused him to be dubbed 
Uchelwr. 

Of late he had added to this, in the opinion of the 
younger men in the neighbourhood, by publicly 
boasting his intention of marrying Qwennie Cradoo 
whenever he should tire of the single state. So 
sure, indeed, was he himself upon this point, that 
it was little short of a knock down blow to him 
to find how Gwennie received his advances. This 
was when he at last decided upon going and 
claiming his chattel, — which was about his view of 
the maiden in the case. He put on his Sunday 
best, — without brushing the beaver or changing 
the ribbon at his knee,— and, mounting the black 
mare, rode whistling up the valley to Qlwysva. 

There he found the object of his choice driving 
the cows down to the milking from the upper 
pasture and, without dismounting, he came along- 
side, opening the conversation from the saddle. 
But when he spoke of love, she merely tossed her 
head and sang an old song about a maiden who 
loved unwisely and sorely rued her bargain. 

Whereupon he touched her impatiently with his 
tiding whip to check her and bring her to a proper 
consideration of the honour proffered her, and, — 
so smartly that he scarce knew how it was done, 
— ^received a stinging blow across the face from 
the hazel-wand in her hand which raised a long 
blue weal from cheek to chin, and brought the 
salt water to his eyes. 

He would have horsewhipped her upon the 
spot, but a second blow across his horse's nose 
caused it to rear so violently as to keep him ex- 



ceedingly busy in trying to retain his seat. Nor 
would any amount of urging from so bad a horse- 
man bring the animal to face that wand again, 
while the teeth of the two dogs warned him 
against dismounting to essay his purpose on foot. 

Then he had sworn a round oath and a Uaok 
that no other man but himself should marry the 
maid who stood so scornfully regarding him and 
his efforts to master his horse ; further promising 
to make her pay dearly for this when they were 
married. 

Here she broke in, telling him sarcastically to 
leam to master his horse before he talked of 
mastering a wife ; ending by shaking her wand so 
vigorously in the face of the animal that it fairly 
turned and bolted, nearly unseating its passenger 
as it took the low wall out of the i>asture. 

That was a month ago nearly, and the tale of it 
was gone about the country so widely that all the 
land was laughing over it ; save only Tom Hawys, 
who never heard it at Havod y Ghureg ; and the 
freeholder himself, who never left Mynachty, bat 
kept dose and cursed every hair of Gwennie's 
head. 

No wonder then that at this meeting the free- 
holder scowled at the two ; no wonder that 
Gwennie grew pale and took the basket. Above 
all, no wonder Tom misunderstood and sank at 
once to the lowest g^s of misery. 

Hie rest of the way to the town was painful, 
and Tom was glad of the absence of trees which 
allowed him to pull the hat over his eyes and look 
the other way. So wretched did he feel that, 
upon crossing the bridge which led over the river 
into the town, he seized the opportunity of stop- 
ping to converse with an acquaintance, while 
Gwennie went on into the market. 

Ten minutes later he dimly awoke to the fact 
that the acquaintance he was so busy conversing 
with was none other than Griffith Gloff, whom he 
had previously so inveighed against. 

All that morning Tom hung about the ontskiris 
of the town, unable to muster up courage to 
venture into the market square lest he should 
again meet Gwennie. Nor was it hunger that 
drove him, about noon, by devious ways and back 
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instruction. It would then be feasible for 
them to supply accepted candidateB for 
mosterBbips with tbe means of mastering 
the spoken language by passing a Btib- 
stantial period of time in the foreign 
country. In tbe case of teachers who, 
though lacking this qualification, have 
already done valuable service as members 
of tbe staff of a couoty scbool, it would 
be desirable and politic to grant them 
leave of absence for the same purpose, and 
to assist them by making good tbe whole 
or part of tbe salary which they would 
have earned during tbe period of their 
residence abroad. It would obviously be 
neoeesaty to aafegnard the interesbi of 
tbe ooonty by imposing conditions wbich 
should secure, for a minimum term of 
years, the subeequent services of the 
teachers thus assisted ; or, alternatively, 
the repayment of the whole or p»rt 
of tbe outlay. The framing of such 
conditions should, however, present no 
difficulty." 

So writes Professor Spencer of Bangor, 
in a book be is now editing for the 
Cambridge Frees. The suggestion is most 
valuable. Our educationaTinodels are on 
the oontioent, — we must teach languages as 
living languages. County cooncib should 
do their best to create facilities for teachers 
to acquire foreign languages abroad, and 
to see the best continental schools. In 
connection with the University College of 
North Wales there is a fund made up 
by subscription for sobolarBhips tenable 



abroad. By this means Welsh teacliers 
are enabled to leeon a new language and 
new methods on the continent. But it is 
difficult to get subscriptions. A few head- 
masters subscribe, but not all. It is. a 
matter for Mid and South, Sfi well as for 
North Wales ; for tbe teaching scope of 
the holders of the scholarships is not 
geographically limited. I earnestly call 
uie attention of county councillors and 
headmasters to this important subject and 
to the Bangor scholarship fand. 

It is reported that Mr. Issard Davies, 
who occupies tbe responsible position of 
chairman of the governing body of tiie 
Carnarvon county school, stated in a 
speech that the matriculation of the 
University of Wales is only on a par with 
the Oxford junior local examinations. 
Did Mr. Issard Davies ever compare the 
papers set at the two examinations 1 One 
mercifully attributes his statement to 
reckless ignorance. Lack of patriotism, 
and unreasoning opposition to the Kilendid 
system of Welsh education at the head of 
which stands the Prince of Wales, — all 
this we are accustomed to, especially from 
certain ecclesiastical quarters ; but, if Mr. 
Issard Davies was rightly reported in the 
Daily Poet for December 22, last year, 
Carnarvon scbool may fairly claim to have, 
not only the most unpatriotic, but also 
the most ignorant, or tbe moat reckless, 
chairman of an educational governing body 
in Wales. 



Thb Bakhouth Couktt School. — II. 
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CHAPTER I. 
OLD QBLEBT KNEW. 

ID ACK, then, to a warm afternoon some fifty 
^ or sixty years ago, and look at this plaoe 
of Havod y Ghurreg before the blue turf smoke 
had oeased to oorl from its wide chimney or the 
snow had ever mantled its hearth. Strong and 
substantial seeming it stood ; a narrow border on 
its south front gay with the sweet, old-fashioned 
posies that mountain folk affeot Ftom this 
border, too, a hardy dimbing rose spread upwards, 
festooning the two small windows and, peeping 
in and seeing how dean and tidy things looked 
there, went reaching higher, not pausing at the 
eaves even, but swarming ever upward over the 
slated roof till it could wreathe the tiny attic 
casements and compare their interiors with those 
below. In front of this border, and between it 
and the wall of the kitdien-garden, ran the broad, 
paved way to. the bam end of the building, 
whence the Bweet smell of new hay difpiised itself. 
ArOlmd lay the harvest-tinted acres of the crofts, 
whose fences seemed more like stone embankments 
than anything else, for the easiest way of clearing 
the gtound originally for cultivation was by piling 
the stones into fences ; so rugged had the surface 
been. 

The crowning glory of the place, however, was 
the green dome of an ash tree that lifted a few 
yards from the house door. *Not old and bare 
limbed and gaunt looking was it, but vigorous and 
sturdy and graceful. It was evidently a favourite, 
for around its base ran a ple&sant bench, comfort- 
able indeed and inviting to repose after a hard 
dimb in summer or a bustling spell of work 
inside the house. Therefore old BLawys Ddu loved 
to seek this bench with her knitting whenever 
there was a spare hour on hand. 

Hawys Ddu had been her name since ever she 
was old enough to go to market, and when she 
was married no one thought of changing it, — 
surnames being a luxury appertaining only to 
great folk in the valley then-a-day. That was 
long ago though, and now she might better be 
called Hawys Wen, for the once raven looks were 
grown white as the snows of Aran. Ague, hard- 



ship, and turf smoke had dimmed the bright black 
eyes ; rheumatism had bent the supple form, and 
the woman's work of the place was getting beyond 
her. She knew all this; she had known it for 
some time, and with a sharper and doser 
knowledge than ever since last winter, so that> 
as she sat and knitted beneath the ash this pleasant 
afternoon, she made up her inind to speak to 
Tom this very evening of the plan she had' been 
cogitating. 

Tom w$s the only other inhabitant of the place ; 
human, that is. He was "the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow." Just now he was 
away on the mountain with a turf slicer, but he 
would be back soon, driving the cows in to the 
milking as he came. Then, when the work was 
finished and supper ended, she would begin. 

The sharp bark of a dog from the upland roused 
her. Tom was coming already, ^e hastened 
away to rinse out the milk pails and prepare for 
the milking. And here came the cows ; the long 
homed one that was always so restless leading, 
and after her the heifer and the short legged one, 
with the old, sbw mgving, contented,. star-fronted 
favourite bringing up the rear. This last one and 
the dog had made a treaty, long ago, to the efiSdct 
that, so long as movement did not absolutdy 
cease, no heels were to be nibbled, and, diie 
allowance being made for pausing to lick off an 
obstinate fly, no check or stop was to be made for 
sampling tempting iNifts of grass. This treaty had 
always been honourably kept save once, when a fly 
opened his account just as his luncheon was passing 
through a patch of lush grass, and the mistak.e 
thus caused made a coolness for a week. 

These two had contrived somehow to acquaint 
Tom with the compact, therefore, he, having, as a 
wise man should have, great regard for the fed- 
ings of four-footed folk, contented himself with 
walking, as he did to-day, at an accommodating 
pace, so that, as he comes, you can see and note 
well what manner of man he is. The thing that 
strikes you chiefly about him is that he is built 
for strength, and after that, — nothing in particular. 
No fancy lines whatever about him, — ^long arms 
and deep chest, columnar neck and free carriage, 
making just a man fit for hard living and rough 
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times. Ferhape on looking ckwer you may deoide 
that the deep light of the grey eye and the dean 
oat line of the lower jaw betoken a will that may 
be as strong as the body; but there is nothing 
hard about the month, and over the whole face is 
an expression of peaceful, trusting strength, 
oaught, maybe, from the majesty of the hills, an 
expression that instinotively begets the oonfidenoe 
of all true men. 

Suoh is Tom Hawys, the hero, or chief person 
rather, of this unvandshed tale. 

And now, the cows being milked and turned out 
again, the sun gone down and darkness drawing 
on, the supper ended and the chairs drawn dose 
to the fire,— all nights being ohiUy at this altitude, 
—old Hawys Ddu begins her speech, the flickering 
turf throwing a strengthening gleam into the 
pleading of the dim eyes. 

Perhaps we had better premise that she was the 
daughter of a father famous in his day over a 
wide district ^or his possession of the poetic aiffen, 
and that during her long widowhood, spent 
lonelily up here on the mountain with no human 
companionship save that of her son, she had 
grown to think and speak in the f andf ul and 
figuratiy e fashion to which she had been accustomed 
at her father's hearth. Her son, of course, knew 
no other. 

Furtf^er, since neither she nor he knew a word 
of English* it will be necessary for us to put their 
words and that of all the other characters in 
this relation, into approximate English, strained 
though it may appear. 

To return. 

« Tom," she says, laying a wrinkled hand upon 
the strong one on his Imee, " I have been thinking 
a good deal lately about many things, for I am 
getting old and may hear the death call at any 
moment." 

She paused and looked at her son for assistance, 
but he keeping silence, she brought out the point 
at once, — 

«* WhJ won*t you get married P " 

Then the man smiled. 

« And indeed, my mother, that is so ready to her 
own funeral, why should I get married P Are you 
so eager to knudde under to another woman that 
you would have me marry so suddenly P And in 
any case, whom should I marry P " 

Then the mother laughed softly while she 
stroked the strong hand beneath her own. 

"Whom should you marry P Whom should 
you not marry P What woman is. there might not 
be proud of such a man P Ah I who, indeed P " 

It was a pleasant joke ; so pleasant that the son 
continued it. 

" West wind I do you hear this mother of mine 



with her praise of a man as handsome and as 
pleasant featured as a stone shattered fresh from a 
quarry P Ah, mother, the evening star is «nii1ing 
at your speech; see how merrily it twinkles 
through the window. .Even the sleepy roses are 
nodding, — watch them I " ' ' 

Old Hawys grew bold at the jest, so that she 
pushed the matter with a pleasant smile which yet 
was deeply earnest. 

HVhey twinkle and they nod, the stars and the 
roses ; and the west wind laughs, but not at the 
old mother. Kay I nay I 'tis at €he son, for they 
say to themselves,—* Look you ; sweet gossips, at 
the scornful man, but presently he will be brush- 
ing and brushing his beaver and will not be 
pleased with the cook of it at all, though he look 
in the glass never so oft. Nor with the set of the 
neck tie that never troubled him before, or the 
shape of the hands that he knew naught of till 
then. And he will look at the fit of his coat-, and 
tie a ribbon of a taking colour at his knee, and 
wonder how many wethers he must sell in Gildeg 
market before he shall have money enough to 
see the tailor again. Scornful now, but we shall 
see.' Yea I well may they nod and twinkle and 
laugh, but not at the old wife. Tom, which one 
have you thought of P " 

The suddenness of this last caused the man's 
playful smile to broaden. « 

" Why, mother, I never thought at all.'' 

Then he stopped and wondered, and the smile 
faded out, and his mental eyes, looking inwards, 
saw what brought a faint blush to his cheek. Had 
he never thought indeed P And the mother from 
beneath her eyebrows and from the bottom of her 
heart saw and noted all of this, as she sat nodding 
gently to the hand in hers; while the stars and 
roses and the west wind grew riotous in their 
merriment. 

'<HarkI what isjfchatP" said Tom, suddenly 
rising. ** I must go out and see. Come Gdert I 
I heud something." 

Then the man went out into the night and saw 
that all the stars were smiling ; probably because 
he took the dog with him. When a man tells a 
secret to anyone he likes to keep that one under 
his immediate eye, therefore Tom kept the dog 
beside him. Not that it had ever struck him as 
being a secret when he used to be tdUug it to the 
dog, or to have been anything in partioular even ; 
but now ! it seemed to swell up into something 
which must be jealously guarded and not so much 
as hinted at to anyone else. Inddentally he 
glanced up at the dear darkness of the sky and 
around at the murkier blackness of the rocks and 
mountains, remembering with a dubious satisfaction 
that they were not likdy to tell; only he was 
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sorry that he had ever talked to them at all about 
such things. But then, what man would ever have 
thought that it mattered P Anyhow he would say 
no more, either to the rocks or the sky, the breeze 
or the dog tai Ai^ *  

At this point, his thoughts took another turn, 
for he had reached the gate of the lower croft, 
where the rough cart track, leading down into the 
valley, began. From here his eye, ranging down- 
ward, could discern a faint twinkle, far belowflike 
a dropped star shining upwards. 

^ Tes I that is it," he said softly, under his 
breath, as he leaned with folded arms on the gate. 
The dog knew that position and that station ; nay, 
he evidently knew it very well, for he at once 
curled round and endeavoured to appear comfort- 
able. Nevertheless he emitted something very 
like a huge sigh as he settled his head ; he most 
indubitably knew, — and found no great pleasure 
in his knowledge. Then, — ^wonderful, or other- 
wise, accordingly as you knew, or, did not know, 
the cause, — ^the dog's resigned sigh was answered 
by a deep strong sigh from the man; a wholly 
unconscious, swelling chested sigh. Which also 
seemed to be a thing familiar to the dog, for he 
merely flicked his ears at an imaginary fly, and 
in the darkness winked his brown eyes at a 
blue harebell that nodded in sleep a foot fron his 
nose. 

How long the man stayed leaning on the gate 
does not matter, but inside, the old mother threw 
fresh turf on the fire and, smiling at the flame at 
first, relapsed into dreaming again upon the 
happenings of years ago, when a jaunt to fair or 
market was a pleasant thing to take. 

When at last the man came in again, he said,-^ 
shortly and would-be off-handedly, — ** It was 
notiiing after all. I think I'll go to bed now. 
Good night, mother dear I good night ! " 

" Good night, Tom." 

But when he was gone old Hawys nodded to the 
red turf as she raked the ashes oyer it to preserve 
the seed of the &^ for next morning. << It is all 
right! there's another fire had the ashes raked 
over it to-night, and there'll be another woman's 
hand will rake them off it to-morrow, or a near 
day, please God I It is all right I good night, 
hearth, it is aU right." 

Then she, too, took a rushlight and started for 
bed; the dog, without a rushlight, finding his 
bed close enough to the warm ashes to contrast 
favourably with the ground by the lower gate. 

And, outside, the roses shut their ears to the 
west wind's scandalous whisperings, while the st^, 
suddenly remembering, glided swiftly upward in 
a pretty attempt to make up for this shocking 
delay. 



CHAPTER IT. 

AKD OTHER FOLK HAD A SHBBWD IDEA. OF IT. 

'M'EXT morning, Tom was up and starting to 
fetch the cows mudi earlier than usual. 
Whether the cows knew anything or not cannot 
for certain be insisted upon, but the fact remains 
that, instead of wearing out the pads of Gdert's 
paws by being half way to Llyn Du, they were 
quietly chewing the cud at the gate of the upper 
croft ; the long-homed one now and again rubbing 
her neck and dewlaps violently upon the topmost 
bar by way of simulating a mild excitement. 

Gelert did not appear at all surprised ; in fact, 
instead of barking a goc<L morning to the four in 
general, he simply cooked his ear in a very know- 
ing fashion when old *' Star" lowered her nose to 
him in greeting. Likely as not he had arranged 
things before the two-legged folk were astir. The 
jackdaws, too, seemed to have some new subject 
of gossip, and wheeled closer to the group than 
was common with them. Nay, later, at breakfast 
time, one of the younger daws, of the more 
curious sex perhaps, even perched upon the kitchen 
garden gate, and then not being able to discern 
much through the window of the house, boldly 
alighted on the bench under the ash, from whence 
the open door gave an interrupted view of the 
interior. 

Mother and son, however, did not again refer to 
the subject of their thoughts until, the meal being 
finished, the latter, in a' manner intended to be 
casual, said, — * ' This is market day, mother. I think 
I'll just go down and see how things are going. '^' 

And old Hawys, not surprised to hear it, but 
mightily pleased, nodded merely while she in- 
timated that it would be a very Sensible thing to do. 

It generally required about ten minutes for Tom 
to dress for market, but this day it took well on 
for half an hour. Evidently the beaver brushing 
had commenced ; and severely too. 

'He smiled shamefacedly at his mothclr as he 
attempted to hasten through the room to gain the 
door, and the sight of him overcame her prudent 
resolves. 

*' Tell me, Tom, is it Megan o Will Evans, with 
the black eyes and saucy ways P Or is it Nanno 
Griffiths?" 

'* Megan of Will Evans," repeated the other, 
half scornfully. <' Megan, with the long tongue 
and short temper P Or is it Nanno Griffiths P say 
you ; when Griffith Gloff and I fell out over that 
ewe, till only his twisted leg saved him from a 
fight P Megan and Nanno, indeed, of them all I " 

" Caty o'r Nant then P " 

" Caty ! Caty, with the mother all drawn and 
twisted with the rheumatism P And what would 
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Oaty's young brothers and sigters do if I took 0«ty 
away nowP No indeed I Caty is a rare good 

girl, bdt ** and be shook his head in disdainful 

snperuHity. 

" She is the best girl goes into Oildeg Market,'* 
rejoined old Hawys with assumed warmth. 

''Is nhef She cannot eyen look the way of 
Gwennie Oradoo,'* — ^h^ saw the trap after he was 
in H, and, nettled at his mother's triumph, pulled 
his hat orer his eyes and strode with a long swing 
out and down to the lower gate. There he 
smiled at his own pettishness and turned his f aoe 
to oaU a kind parting word to the mother shading 
her eyes in the doorway. Two minutes more and 
he was out of sight, while old Hawys was still 
smiling over her success, telling old Gtelert the 
while that Qwennie Oradoo was a good girl and a 
handsome, but none too good for her Tom. 

And Tom, a hundred yards down the track was 
stooping to tie a bright ribbon on either knee in 
place of the sober coloured one which usually hung 
there. Beaver brushing in earnest I 

Moving onward a little while he came to a sharp 
curve where the way led round the foot of an 
overhanging rock, and here at the turn he paused 
to glance to the right and left. For from where 
he was standing the whole line of the valley came 
into the sweep of the eye. A snug and beautiful 
valley it was for the more part, ranging from the 
tender hued sterility of Pen Dyffiryn on the right, 
in graceful and ever richening gradations, to the 
fat lands and bosky hedgerows of Mynachty on 
the left, whose rich acres filled the southern side 
of the valley's mouth and even spread into the 
great vale of Cildeg itself. 

A pleasant prospect, truly, for the eye of any 
man, much more for that of a dweller on the 
heath«clad uplands. But it was not so much the 
valley in general that claimed Tom's eye so long 
and held his feet. His quick glance to right and 
left had stayed itself into a long fond look upon a 
point nudvf ay in the scene beneath him, where the 
h>ofs and white walls of a cluster of farm buildings 
showed, nestling in a sheltered grove. That was 
Qlwysva, from whose window the star of his 
vi|^ last night had shone. Bightly was it named 
Glwysva, thought the man watching it so 
earnestly; it was a '* pretty place" indeed,~and 
again he fetched the huge sigh that had bored the 
dog last night. For Glwysva was the home of 
Gwennie Oradoc, " his Gwennie." 

" His Gwennie ! " Ah no ! not that. Such an 
one as he, a rough hillnder, could have no chance 
with such a distracting perfection as she. The 
clouds knew that, and the bees knew it as they 
hung in the harebells or drowsed amongst the 
purple sheeted heather. He had told them so, 



over and over again; just as he had told old 
Gelert and the rooks. Yea I how earnestly he had 
argued it with the south wind, when that sweet 
nymph had whispered so winningly into his ear 
that prettiest of all names *< Gwennfe, Gwennie," 
reiterating it with enchanting persistence, in spite 
of his deprecations, till the tips of his very ears 
rivalled the heath blooms in colour. Aye, even 
when at last the south wind passed on and told 
the bees that it was an assured thing, and 
they, starting gleefully up, followed with her 
whOe she kissed it into the delicate lips of the 
harebells, or drew softly amongst the grey old 
rooks, breathing it forth with such pretty pretenoe 
of sighs, as though she wished she had a lover 
too, and escaping so roguishly away when a bold 
rock would have held her, proffering himself for 
a leal and languishing lover, — at such a time Tom 
would stand up and cry out ''Ko! I tell you 
no I " ; startling the sheep, and the old dog, and 
himself into the bargain, so that he would grasp 
his ashen staff and start for a vigorouB dimb up 
the nearest steep. 

Therefore, surely, he must know now that he 
had no chance at all,— she would only laugh at 
his uncouthness. He repeated this over and over 
again to himself as he stood here at the turn of the 
way; so often that, at last, with a little quiver 
of the comer of the mouth, he stooped slowly 
down and withdrew the bright ribbons that bound 
his knee, replacing them with the sober coloured 
ones of a little while ago. Sorrowfully, as he rose 
up, he cast the glistening vanities away into the 
steep ravine beside him. There they caught upon 
a bramble, fluttering timidly in the little breeze, 
whUe he strode gloomily on his way. But no ! 
his heart smote him ; he had donned tho^ ribbons 
to set off what of shapeliness his limbs might 
boast, that so they might assist him to the favour 
of his lady's eye. It was not right that they, 
having been thus associated with her inu^, 
should lie thus cast-off, till some thievish magpie 
should snap them up in screeching glee to line his 
nest. He would fetch those ribbons baok« 

Very quickly did he put the thought into 
execution, and then, with the recovered ornaments 
safe in his pockets once more, he started forward 
again. 

The track he was following joined the valley road 
a little below Glwysva, but he would not trust his 
feet so near even as that, but would take across 
more to his left and so strike the road still farther 
below. And ever as he went his spirits sank 
lower until he caught himself saying sadly, — '' Is 
it to be Megan Wills then, after all ? or Caty, or 
Nanno ? " And his sighs were crowding -so closely 
and so furiously as almost to scare the birds in the 
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III. — ^A PIECE OF WBITINO. 

It is tho pledge of leuan Gwynedd. Here» at 
least, is one temperanoe pledge that never came to 
shame. After signing it, the young abstainer 
laid down his pen, never again to touch the cup. 
This was the dawn of a day that remained bright, 
without the shadow of one cloud on it till the 
setting of sun, — ^the start on a straight road 
from which there never was straying nor bending 
one step out of it, nor falling once upon it, to the 
end of the journey. Here is one unshaken 
covenant, between an earnest young soul on earth 
and God in heaven, that never was broken. The 
whole life of the boy who wrote this pledge, was 
but a fair, living copy of it. Yes, he lies to-da^ 
in the churchyard of Groes Wen, with his 
character on earth as an abstainer as blameless 
as his soul in heaven above. 



The article in my last number on the 
Aberystwyth Local Qoverning Body has 
involved me in much correspondence. Mr. 
John Evans, — who is after all my good 
friend of the old days, — subjects his case 
to me atj^eat length, and in the most 
beautiful Welsh. It is true that a con- 
densed re^rt does not do an orator justice, 
and I quite believe Mr. Evans when he 
says that it was sympathy for the over- 
worked boy that made him eloquent. But 
I still wonder why so wise a man spoke as 
he did, and why he is unwilling to confess 
that he has been at fault. 

After Mr. Evans' sensible letter came 
another, written by a '' Saxon who has 
lived many years in Wales." The " Saxon" 
flourishes his barbaric axe over Mr. 
Richards' head, and asks, before utterly 
demolishing him, who he is. 

Mr. Richards, who is reported to have 
pleaded that English can best be learnt by 
means of Welsh, is a tenant farmer. He 
knows something about education, though. 
He was a bright boy at the Aberystwvth 
Qrammar School, he was the best liked 
of all Llandovery boys, he carried the 
school exhibition to Oxford, he won a 
mathematical scholarship at Oxford, and 
he graduated having taken honours in 
Mathematical Moderations and Qreats. He 
was taught Welsh every day at Llandovery ; 
for he was there before Bishop Edwaids 
set the will of the founder of the school at 
defiance. 



The ruthless ''Saxon" is one of those 

Cople who will not see that progress is 
ing made. Education is not now where 
it was ten years ago ; English is not now 
taught in our schools in the brutal and 
unsuccessful way in which it was tai^ht 
when some of us were school-boya The 
"Saxon" who has lived many years re- 
minds me of Mark Pattison, as he was 
described by an undergraduate poet, trying 
to keep pace in chapel with the new 
chaplain. That chaplain went so fast that, 
if you gave any other up to Pontius Pilate 
in the Creed, the new chaplain would get 
to the end first. Mark Pattison's deep 
raucous voice was heard among the 
voices of undergraduates, — 

" Snarling at the Almighty, far behind." 

I am told by one who has examined the 
county schools! of many, if not of most, of 
the shires of Wales, that the best English 
is invariably found where it is taught 
through the medium of Welsh. 

It is cruel, as well as unjust, to taunt us 
with a desire to keep Welshmen in their 
so-called isolation. We advocate the use 
of Welsh, not because we wish to keep 
English at bay, )>ut because English is 
more speedily and more correctly learnt 
by means of Welsh than by means of 
nothing. Our ideal is a bilin^al Wales, a 
people who are heirs to the literature and 
thought of Wales, and who have also 
entered into possession of a wider sphere. 
We aim at the production of the best 
citizens, not at the production of human 
apes and human parrota 

In the next numbers, descriptions will 
be given of the life and education of boys 
and girls in continental schools, — especialiy 
in France and Qermany. 
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'VTOUNG as thon wert, thou hadst a name 
^ That was familiar. We in Wales, — 
In southern as in northern vales, — 
Had hoped thou'dst live to win great fame. 

But death has intervened. His hand 
Has crushed a flower that budded well. 
Oh, 'twas a cruel blow to fell 

Thee thus, cause grief throughout the land. 

Thy father's heart, so proud of thee, 
Now feels a pang it scarce can bear ; 
Thy mother's, too. The pain they share 

Calls forth our deepest sympathy. 

Uanuwchllyn, — all the country round, — 
The poor man's cot beside the road, 
The farm, likewise the squire's abode, 

Participate in grief profound. 

Cardiff, 



The spring is slowly coming up, 
Flower laden. Timidly she moves 
Around the hills, and through the groves, 

And seems to drink from sorrow's cup. 

Thy little grave she heeds. A thought 
Of pity stirs her heart and soul, 
Till down her cheeks the tear drops roll, 

As she beholds what death has wrought. 

Ah I here she'll linger in her love 
Of children, choicest flowers select. 
And they upon thy mound erect 

Shall stand, and point to realms above. 

For thither thou art gone to stay. 
To publish better uings than here. 
Ana share, in a celestial sphere, 

A Father's love that lasts for aye. 

SiLXTBUN. 
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ONE OF OUR FORGOTTEN PRINCES. 

By the Hon. F. Bulkeley Owen (QwenlUaji OwyneddJ, 

Green island of the mighty I I nee thine ancient race 

Driven from their father's realm to make the rooks their dwelling-phice I 

I see from Uthyr's kingdom the sceptre pass awav. 

And many a line of bards, and chiefs, and princely men decay. 



URING the years 

of persecution 

and of grinding 

taxation which 

followed the death 

of Llywelyn, — 

"Ein Llyw Olaf," 

—hundreds of our 

people, chieftains 

and peasants, 

priests and bards, 

left their own 

country, to seek a 

home in France. 

Thierry in his 

Hip^^i^- vj'the NoT-nian Conquest tells us 

thau the Welshmen were well received there, 

9 97 



and that this emigration continued through- 
out the fourteenth century. Amongst the 
number of these exiles was Yvain, Evan, 
or Owen de Galles, the son of Prince 
Edmund of Wales. 

He is supposed to have been a descendant 
of the Royal House of Gwynedd. Thierry 
thinks he may have been a great nephew 
of Prince Llywelyn. 

Prince Edmund's name does not appear 
in any Welsh record to which the writer 
of this paper has had access ; he was, 
however, no fictitious person, his name as 
father of Prince Evan of Wales, together 
with the history of the latter, has been 
handed down to us by Froissart in his 
chronicle. 
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thing, also, about what, should be cultivated 
in the different sections with which we 
will attempt to deal. 

There are, of course, gardens and gardens. 
There are the old gardens with ancestral 
memories that can awaken old revelations 
of past glories, when the gentle folk walked 
along the broad pathways, overhung with 
tangled creepers and sweet smelling twin- 
ing plants, and the courteous noble plucked 
flowers from the sward to give his ladv ; 
and at the end of the lon^ walk, in the 
bower, covered with eglantme and honey- 
suckle; the silence was broken by silvery 
talk and rippling laughter, as sweet as the 
flowers that hid the lovers from the gaze 
of those who were yet in th6 open, dis- 
cussing the beauties of the well filled 
borders; with old fashioned flowers, .or 
perchance, treading noiselessly upon the 
velvet turf of the green sward which 
stretched away to the fringe of evergreens 
and flowering shrubs marking the edge of 
the glade, and the bidlt of dark pines and 
graceful firs which made such poetic 
setting to so complete a picture. The 
stately peacock would strut proudly over 
the gay coloured gravel, swans and wild 
fowl would besport themselves amidst the 
wealth of aquatic plants in the lakes, a 
sun dial here and a piece of statuary there, 
with marble seats and stone resting places, 
— all these would bespeak the opulence 
and the sense of artistic taste of the 
possessor. But we must be satisfied with 
a thus hasty peep at this garden of a 
noble's demesne, as our closer thought is 
not for sumptuous surroundings such as 
these, but lor a much more modest 
possession, which shall be, nevertheless, a 
garden. 

If what I have described may be re- 
garded as bordering upon the extreme 
upon the (Hie hand, perhaps the allotment 
garden might represent the extreme upon 
the . other. By the allotment garden I 
mean that with which one becomes familiar 
in moving about in different parts of the 
land, — gardens removed at a great distance 
from the cottage homes of the people, to 
resrch which at the end of a labour day 
i^eans a walk of weariness, devoid of the 
domestic surroundings into contact witlx 
which every true workman should be 



brougljlit. Often these patches of garden 
land, detached and placed at such distance 
from domestic surroundings, only per- 
petuate the drudgery and add to the 
chance of disappointment in the end ; for 
frequently enough, after hard earnings have 
been expended in providing seeds and 
plants, and in cultivating them, the garden 
produce may be pilfered by some garden 
robber, either for market purposes or to 
add to his collection of vegetables to make 
up taking exhibits for the prizes at the 
local horticultural show. 

Alfred Austen, our present poet laureate, 
has written some charming essays upon 
the subject, in a direction more in harmony 
with our present views ; and in one of his 
books entitled "The garden that I love," 
he speaks out of a full heart, and a warm 
one, concerning things which are calculated 
to yield the fullest amount of pleasure to 
the members of a right ordered household, 
taking interest and delight in a plot of 
ground endeared to them and tended with 
a loving care, which alone can make a 
garden really what it ought to be. Be it 
large or small these two elements are 
essential, — first, the garden must lie round 
about the cottage, or the house, and be 
indeed part of it, not an isolated patch or 
a distant plot, but a place where the house- 
wife, hot with the cares of indoor duty, 
and with perhaps the added charge of 
little children running about her, may 
seek release and find relief in the sweet 
fresh air, and in company with the 
nodding flowers and the grateful incense 
of aromatic herbs whilst the playful breeze 
puts cool fingers through her hair ; and 
she is thus permitted to feel herself in 
touch with the fair presence of Nature, 
and the healthy breath of the open sky. 
Things indoors go all the more brightly 
and cheerfully for the brief rest. In the 
eventide there are the willing helpers de- 
lighted to believe that they are assisting 
father in the important work of dressing 
and keeping the garden, and, indeed, if 
truth be told, they do assist him with 
their childish prattle and their laughing 
talk. So the garden thus becomes a place 
at once of recreation, of education, of de- 
lights and of stored wealth. 

Secondly, it must be of such dimensions 
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as may; in the main, be kept and tended 
by the occupants of the homestead, ex- 
ceptmg that such occasional help may be 
secured as may be needed for the temporary 
pressure of some period, when delay would 
De harmful, or when circumstances demand 
this extra assistance from an outside source. 
I am quite aware that it is needful to 
have a large garden, necessitating imported 
labour, where the produce is treated as for 
market purposes, but that is connected 
entirely with commercial occupation and 
does not come within the scope of our 

f)resent purpose. A garden that we can 
ove must be, as I have just indicated, a 
garden that we can keep. 

I made use of a phrase a little while ago 
which will supply us with our first thought 
as we stand spade in hand ready to com- 
mence operations. I spoke of "the art 
and occupation of gardening." Let us 
realise that there must be due artistic dis- 
cernment and display in the thought and 
work bestowed upon this precious peAch of 
land, this piece beautiful, of God's fair 
earth, upon which we are called to exercise 
the labour of love. The gardener is an 
artist or he is no true gardener. He must 
make his work the work of art, otherwise 
he is simnly a potterer with a tool. "A 
thing of oeauty is a joy for ever," said 
Eeato. It is a joy in the doing as well as 
in its being. It gives loy to the operator, 
in process, as weU as plec^ure to those who 
behold it a complete and finished work. 
"A thing of beauty is a joy for ever." 
This display of care and taste and skill is 
the unmistakable badge of the workman 
good and true everywhere. In no field of 
labour is a careless disregard or slipshod 
attempt more readily or provokingly dis- 
cernible. Why, you cannot lay a verge 
or cut an edge line to bed or border with- 
out observing to the utmost of your power 
the principles involved in methods artistic. 
This is no waste of printer's ink or of 
valuable space, even where the available 
resources are limited by the so many, or 
the so few, pages allotted to monthly 
issues. If I succeeded in impressing upon 
some of our readers that work wen done 
is the only work that can be counted as 
the outcome of true effort-, in its true sense, 
I shall not have urged emphasis in vain. 



Let us briefly recapitulate our posritioti. 
First, gardening is an occupation calculated 
to make a man healthy, wealthy, happy, 
and wise. Then the work of the garden 
is to be conducted in a spirit of all loving 
care. All attempted work is to demand 
the best of human faculty and is to be 
made, as far as in us lies, perfect of its 
kind, and lastly in this discernment and 
appreciation of human effort and duty 
there is no sphere of labour where it may 
be put to better purpose than in the work 
of the garden. 

The next points to care, method, order, 
precision are punctuality and thrifty regard 
of space at your disposal. Procrastination 
is a garden thief of the deepest dye. I 
have known persons put off their purposes 
day after day, — to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
and to-morrow. Then when in the later 
weeks, when there should have been 
garden glory, there was but waste of 
weeds. The season runs on heedless of 
intention and of excuse. Father time puts 
his finger on the calendar and it keeps 
moving onward quietly and silently, but 
ceaselessly, over date after date. Yes, 
you find you must control circumstances, 
or they will control you, and that Spells de- 
feat always. Wise words, obvious enough, 
yet neglected, were written once by a man 
of wisdom, to the effect that ''there is a 
time for everything," so be careful to 
observe seasons and let not the sowitig 
time pass without sowing, or when the 
reaping times comes there might as soon 
be summer snow, for you shall not reap 
neither shall harvest gladden. "Summer 
and winter, seed-time and harvest, shall 
not fail." Truly, but this, you will observe, 
is but the faithful promise of period and 
of opportunity, not of result. These shall 
never fail because they are in higher hands 
than ours, but they shall fail for us, for you 
and for me, unless our hands prepare and 
perform the duty in mercy allotted unto 
us, and thus it rests largely with man 
himself what he shall enjoy as the un- 
deserved reward for the effort blessed 
which he is permitted to put forth, iii a 
kind of holy co-partnery with the Divine. 
For the earth is the Lord's. 

Then, with regard to a thrifty use of 
resources, it is always a standing marvel 
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to me how mueh can be had fi'om a space 
ao little with due care and proper manage- 
ment. I have an old fashioned friend who 
considers that one great point in his 
character, as an able gardener, is that he 
can make boast that he never has a waste 
foot of ground about him. His illustration 
is always drawn from the same story, to 
the effect that if he finds a bare inch he 
sticks in a scarlet runner. This, I am free 
to admit, always strikes me as economy 
gone mad, as it would obviously give his 
garden the appearance of it^ having been 
given over to the hands of some elfin 
engineers who had stuck up here and there 
in their whimsical way tiny telegraph poles 
to carry gossamer wires wrought in the 
spider factory, and which certainly would 



not add to the decorative attractiveness of 
the little garden. But there is a middle 
course, and whilst we may, perhaps with 
advantage, have here and there a foot of 
fallow or a yard or two clear of vegetation 
at one period or other, still it would be 
found of advantage to have practically 
every inch of space filled and the garden 
always full. 

Well, we have, I ti*ust, imbibed the spirit 
that will fit us for the work we shall con- 
sider from a more practical point of view 
in our next issue. Meantime rub the rust 
off your shovel by digging over the ground 
and putting all trim for seed beds and 
flower borders, and we will look round 
together and see what must next be 
done. 



SKOMAR ODDY. 

By J. BOGEBS Bees, author of The Brotherhood of Letters, etc. 



THEY say that in these days only one 
dragon roams about in the immense 
caverns which lie under the sea around 
Pembrokeshire. In the olden times there 
were two; and these, after growling and 
spitting at each other for years, awoke one 
morning resolved to do battle to the death. 
They had come to the conclusion that the 
sea was altogether too small to contain 
two monarchs ; and as each was perfectly 
certain of conquering the other, they began 
their struggle in a thoroughly determined 
spirit. Such was the force of the mighty 
conflict, as they tore from cavern to cavern 
snarling and clawing at one another, that 
at every movement the waters rose and 
poured in upon the land, sweeping before 
them whole stretches of rock and sand and 
mud. Very soon the greater portion of 
Coedraeth forest, which before had reached 
from Amroth to Tenby, was submerged, 
whilst Milford Haven entirely lost its 
original semblance. 

The quantities of mud poured into the 
harbour completely frightened the water- 
sprites, who dwelt there, as well as the 
elves and dwarfs who lived on its banks ; 
so, setting aside all petty family differences, 
they met together to devise means for the 



protection of themselves and their homes. 

After a lengthy conference they determined 

to appeal for help to Skomar the giant, 

who just then was in the middle of his 

sleep in the heart of Precelly Top. 

But a difficulty lay in the way. Skomar, 

generally spoken of as 

Skomar Oddy, 
No head, all body, 

had notions of his own. His head was so 
small compared with his immense body, 
that it scarcely supplied room sufficient 
for a decent idea to turn about in. And 
so it had come to pass that, when he 
decided that a hundred years were only 
one day or one night, no more and no less, 
the affair was settled so far as he was 
concerned. As a consequence, when awake 
he continued awake for a century ; at the 
end he went to sleep for a hundred years. 
But the elves and the dwarfs and the 
maidens of the sea wanted help, and 
Skomar must be roused. Accordingly the 
meeting broke up, and seven and seventy 
and seven hundred of the small folk 
scrambled hither and thither in search of 
steeds to carry them to Precelly. And a 
motley procession they soon made, mounted 
on bate, moths, beetles, and birds, each 
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bearing a briar-thorn, the use of which 
was soon to appear. 

At length they arrived at Precelly, into 
the very heart of which they got without 
trouble; for the mighty snoring of the 
giant, that had long caused the mountain 
to vibrate, had recently done more definite 
work in making great gaping fissures 
through which the fairies now scrambled 
on their mission. Swarming about the 
great hulking sleeper the tiny visitors set 
to pricking him with their thorns until 
his whole body was red and bleeding. 
Twice Skomar turned in his sleep, and 
swept hiH hand over his body, growling 
out, — " Drat the gnats." The third time he 
sat bolt upright, and though he had been 
sleeping for nigh eighty years, he grumbled 
lustily, as he rubbed his eyes with his 
fists, at being disturbed just when his 
night's rest was beginning. But he listened 
carefully to the story told him, and then, 
without speaking a word, rose to his feet, 
thrust aside a great piece of the mountain, 
and stepped out into the light of the stars. 
He soon made for himself a rope, by 
twisting young pine trees together ; and 
with this he slung bis cauldron over his 
shoulder, and stalked away, followed by 
the hurr^ing-scunving multitude of small 
beings. With a few strides he reached 
the mouth of Milford Haven. Besting one 
foot near St. Ann's Head he flung the 
other over on dry land close to Sheep 
Island. Striding thus across the harbour, 
he stooped down and Uirust a finger into 
the water to ascertain the extent of the 
mud's encroachment. Turning up his nose 
in disgust at what had happened during 
his sleep, he stepped up to where Neyland 
now lies, set his back to the west, threw 
his right foot on to the jutting land 
opposite, unslung his cauldron, and com- 
menced his work. Clutching his huge 
kettle by the handle, he made a dredger of 
it ; and so scraping up the mud as he 
went along, he walked backwards, one 
foot on each side of the haven until he 
reached its mouth. Here he lifted his 
cauldron and threw its muddy contents 
over his shoulder far out into the sea. 
Thus, once in each twenty four hpurs, at 
midnight, did the giant Skomar clean out 
Milford Haven; and when at length one 



dragon slew the other and the fury of 
the encroaching sea subsided, he quietly 
stalked back to his Precelly cavern and 
went to sleep. But by reason of the 
break in his previous rest he now snores 
in peace till ten centuries shall have 
passed. 

By one boatman, Skomar's mud-dredging 
was remembered for a long while. This 
man was out in his skiff at midnight, near 
Milford, when a sudden furious rush of 
water surprised him, and before he could 
at all realize his position he was being 
swept along in the huge cauldron. But 
what crowned his night's experience was 
the journey through the air, when the 

fiant shot the contents of his dredger over 
is shoulder out into the Atlantic. The 
man, however, chanced to be an admirable 
swimmer, and, favoured by a fine night, 
he found his boat and made for the nearest 
land, which proved to be one of the islands 
fringing St. Bride's Bay. Knowing the 
value of a silent tongue in the matter 
of such strange adventures, he feigned 
ignorance where it suited him, and to the 
many questions put by the dwellers on the 
island, he made answer only in the simple 
word " Skomar." 

" Where do you come from ? " asked one. 

" Skomar," was his reply. 

" And why do you come here ? " enquired 
another. 

** Skomar," answered the boatman. 

*' Do you know where you are ? " asked 
a third. 

" Skomar," was again the reply. 

And so the good people, thinking him a 
stranger, permitted him to go in peace on 
the morrow. But the name he had un- 
wittingly given their home seemed a good 
one, and for a while they called it such in 
sheer mischief. Then it grew familiar to 
them, and at length the island became 
equally well known as Scalmey or Skomar. 

When the boatman got home, he related 
his tale to wondering intimates, who in 
turn told it to their children and to their 
children's children. And so it grew to be 
the saying, when one was lost in the waters 
about the stormy coast, that 

Skomar Oddy, 
No head, all body, 

had got him. 




ALUN MABON. 
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From the Welsh of Ceiriog, by Allen Baine. 



XII. — THE CUCKOO. 

A S homeward I was straying, 
-^*" I heard the ouckoo sing, 
Who fresh from o'er the ocean 
Had come to greet the spring. 

All through the living green wood 

The tuneful echoes rang, 
As fresh, and full of music, 

As the first that ever sang. 

I turned to seek the cuckoo 

Amongst the branches green, 
But in the ffrove the songstress 

Was nowhere to be seen. 

I sought till I had wandered 

Under my own birch tree, 
And there, amongst the branches, 

The cuckoo sang to me. 

A thousand thanks, dear cuckoo, 

That here we meet to-day ! 
I dried my tearful lashes. 

And the cuckoo flew away. 

XIII. ^j,^ Mentra Owen. 

I sat beneath the birch tree once again, 
And struck the tuneful chords of *' Mentra Gwen,*'* 
Love's chains were soon around me, 
The melody had bound me, 
Thine image fair had found me, Menna Wen,t 
New hopes and dreams surround me, **Mentra 
Owen." 

A birch wreath will I send thee once again, 
Though thou hast sent a hazel, Menna Wen. 

Though every birch, in sorrow 

Should fade away to-morrow, 
My hope will not be shaken, Menna Wen, 
The spring the trees wiU waken, Menna Wen. 

See^Bt thou the fipreen leaves failing, Menna Wen ? 
And all the bri^t flowers paling, Menna Wen P 

Though touched by death's cold fingers, 

The birch tree^s odour lingers, 
After the storm remaining, Menna Wen, 
Like true love uncomplaining, Menna Wen^ 

XIV. — ^THE BELLS OF ABERDOVEY. 

Air, Clychau Aherdyfi. 

As I of Menna' s hazel bough 

Unto my harp was singing, ' 
From out the far off deep sea caves, 
The phantom bells were ringing, — 
** Menna will not say thee nay, 
Cast thy doubts and fears away. 



• "Venture, Owen." t "Menna iair." 



One, two, three, four, five, six," 
So the bells ranff all the' day, . 
The bells of i^rdovey. 

Oh, soft sea breeze that blows around, 

What message are thou bringing P 
What* mean these sounds that fill the air P 
The phantom bells are ringing, — 
" Menna will not say thee nay. 

Cast thy doubts and fears away, 
One, two, three, four, five, six,'* 
So the beUs rang all the day. 
The bells of A.berdovey 

Into yon hoary castle walls, 

The same sweet tones are stealing, 
The new bom heir who sleeps so soft. 
Smiles as he hears your pealing, — 
" Menna will not say thee nay. 

Cast thy doubts and fears away. 
One, two, three, four, five, six," 
So the bells rang all the day. 
The bells of il)erdovey. 

Sweet bells of Aberdovey send 

Far o'er the waves a greeting, 
To where the youth and mtiid are wed, 
And happy hearts are beating, — 
" Menna will not say thee nay. 

Cast thy doubts and fears away. 
One, two, three, four, five, six," 
So the bells rang all the day. 
The bells of Aberdovey. 

And thus, sweet bells, ye'd still ling on 

Were I to die to-morrow. 
Ever your mystic tones will chime 
The same, for joy or sorrow, — 
" Menna will not say thee nay. 

Cast thy doubts and fears away, 
One, two, three, four five, six," 
So the bells rang all the day, 
The bells of -^erdovey. 

XV. 

Oft have I sung old Cambria's lays 

And melodies of yore. 
But now I sing a sweeter song 

Than I ever sang before. 
For ere the spring had passed away, 

Menna became my bride. 
And on her hand I placed the ring. 

As we stood side by side. 

And when another spring time came. 

The cuckoo sang its song, 
And underneath me hawt£om bush 

The lambs played all day long. 
And then witliin our mountain cot 

To add to Menna's charms, 
A bonny boy lay cradled soft 

Within her snow white arms. 
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-THEOUGH FRANCE ON ^ 



By E. B. HrOHBB, B.So., H.I.H.S. 



Bant  gle. bout > gla, 
Onr the hills ud tar un 



SO we Llfmidloes boyB used to sing, 
altering our Welsh to suit the exi- 
gencies of rhyme. A rare game too was 
" pent a gwlaw," with its pushing and 
pulling and wild tumbling. I remember 
that to me there was a charm in the very 
vagueness and suggestiveness of our song. 
How glorious would it be to sail away 
over those round-topped glacier-worn hills 
and see the great lands beyond ! For 
though some of us had been in the train 
even as far as Aberystwyth or Barmouth, 
yet sneaking round the 
bottom of the valleys 
in a railway carriage 
was very different to 
scaling the heights and 
viewing the kingdoms 
of the world beyoad. 
Some of us indeed had 
often started away be- 
fore midnight to tramp 
the fourteen miles to 
Plynlimon top to see 
the sun rise and to 
catch a glimpse of the 
red rays of the morning 
glinting on Cardigan 
Bay, and watch the 
silvery Wye appear like 
a stream of liquid silver 
out of night's gloom. 

What afinefellowwaa 
he who had "tramped 
south," — by which was 
always meant Cwm Rhondda, 



vivid, so intimate, and so thorough a 
knowledge of the lie of a country and of 
all its peculiarities as pushing a bicycle ap 
and down dale, meeting the peasantry at 
home, living with them and so getting to 
know and appreciate their strengths and 
weaknesses? 

I never recognised how great a people 
were the modem Dutch until I had lived 
amongst them, for a short time it is true, 
but sufficiently long to understand their 
Eds physical and mental qualities. How 
again can one under- 
stand Wordsworth's or 
Southey's intense 
idolatry of the Lake 
District unless one has 
wandered up and down 
those hills and vales 
and seen nature in all 
her many moods there ? 
The tourist who at- 
tempts to " do " the 
Lakes by driving or 
even walking misses 
many of the most de- 
lightful spots and 
scenes. How difficult 
would he find it to be 
standing on the top of 
the Eirkstone pass say 
at nine p.m., on a 
lowering summer's 
S. BcaHEs. nigbt, six mUes from 

kind of hotel. 



any 

there was There was a deep natural gloom that crept 

DO other "South," — he at any rate had visibly over everything, Helvellyn and 

scaled the heists, and though perchance the Saddleback were frowning in angriest 

his account was prosaic, yet it never mood, the wind was howling along and 

damped our ardour or admiration. We piling the dark waters of Ulleswater and 

were all taught geography at the National Brotherswater into white-tipped crests 

School, but it was very unreal to us, and I that chased each other like famishing 

confess that the geography / do know is wolves, and the great piles of darkest 

what I have picked up on many wander- cloud tumbled headlong, down Helvellyn's 

ings by train and by wheel, — especially by side and threatened to engulf the little 

wheel. For, after all, what gives one so hamlet below in a perfect avalanche of 
103 
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destruction. But why dwell on the charms 
of cycling, — to the benighted being who 
cycles not they must be painful ; to that 
most blessed of men, the cyclist, they will 
sound feeble. 

For the last three summers we have 
spent our summer holidays on wheels, 
namely, on our tandem, which is a light 
two wheeled machine with the male 
member of the party sitting in front of 
the lady, and so alone being responsible 
for the brake, the bell, and control of the 
machine, along a level road the lady is not 
required to exert herself at least to any 
appreciable extent, she is an auxiliary for 
hm-climbing mainly. [I make these last 
few remarks with a full sense of the grave 
responsibility I therein undertake.] 

Li June 1895, we had a three weeks' 
tour through Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, where we turned 
and came back through Newark, Loughboro', 
Leicester, Coventry, to beautiful Stratford- 
on-Avon, — where one is sure to meet 
more Americans than Englishmen, — on to 
Cheltenham and Bath, where we again 
turned homewards through Chippenham 
and ever dear old Oxford. It was a 
delightful holiday, and one we determined 
to repeat, so in the autumn we rode down 
to Aberystwyth and spent many happy 
hours in wandering over old haunts and 
spots beloved of Y gvnr Gymro. 

But where to next ? England and Wales 
we knew ; Scotland, we dreaded the hills 
and the long approach; Ireland, — dear 
ould Oireland, — unfortunately is to the 
cyclist yn wlad waharddedig. So to 
France, la Belie France, Normandy the 
land of magnificent churches and quaint 
customs, with Brittany, so dear to us 
Welsh people, there would we go. We both 
knew a little French, — in fact my im- 
pression before I started was that I knew 
a considerable amount. That impression 
has however now disappeared. I regret the 
loss of fond delusions of that kind, but it 
is all owing to the absurd rate at which 
Frenchmen speak, — as if their language 
was not difficult enough without pouring 
it on the bewildered foreigner's head at the 
rate of 300 words per minute. There is 
one thing you will never get a Frenchman 
to do, and that is to speak (or eat!) 



slowly. I remember at Caen, at the Hotel 
d'Espagne, where we stopped, a notice was 
stuck up "English is spoken." However 
I had met that notice before, and so of 
course went up to the hotel proprietor, and 
in my best French [a la Bu4, up to date] 
asked him if he could accomodate us for 
the night. He surveyed me a moment 
or so ; then doubtlessly divined my 
nationality, [not by the accent, but the 
costume I assure you] for he replied, — " I 
hef much Ingleesh good, I hef in London 
living sixty months." So I tried him in 
English, he translating each word as I 
uttered it into French, and often relying 
on me to remember the synonyms. This 
I would not stand, so I told him I had not 
come to France to teach him English, but 
to learn French. But wherever that notice 
is stuck up, you are sure to be introduced 
to a lady or gentleman who tells you, — 
" I hef much Ingleesh good," and then goes 
on to say, — "It is fining to-day," ["it is 
raining to-day."] 

It was a pouring wet day when we 
started by the boat train from Victoria, 
and the channel looked very choppy 
outside Newhaven. Our comj)agnon8 ae 
voyage were mainly French, and it was 
amusing to a solid Briton to watch how 
the briny billows gradually damped the 
volatile volubility of our friends, so that 
before the silvery streak was half way 
crossed we alone held the deck, though 
drenched to the skin. The others had 
retired to regions unknown, for we saw 
nothing more of them until I heard the 
tremulous voice of a gentleman carrying 
sixteen stone about with him, say, — " Voila 
la France," and there lay Dieppe in front, 
with its white Dutch-like houses, whilst 
overhanging the little town was an 
enormous black cloud, a harbinger of the 
thunderstorm which quickly followed. 

A quaint old-world town is Dieppe, with 
its narrow paved streets and overhanging 
houses, with the huge Casino dominating 
all. My C. T. C. badge was an "open 
sesame " to the customs officers, and so we 
quickly found ourselves and our machine 
outside the station, — but not before a full 
description and address had been affixed 
to the unoffending tandem, — with a rapidly 
increasing crowd of young Norman urchins 
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What strikes one at fivst in regard to 
many of these f alLsk «, where the water 
comes from, as they seem fi-om the valley 
below to come from the most unexpected 

E laces; bat when one remembers that 
ehind all these cataracts there are those 
vast fielifa of snow Cpr which the country 
is noted, one is not so surprised. 

We are at the end of the twelve mile 
drive, and are looking down the gorge at 
the rushing torrent, and at the way we 
came. 

An incident happened here showing the 
honesty of the Norwegians. We had heea 
up to the little hotel, having refreshments, 
and just when we reached our carriage and 
were about returning, one of the maids 
came running down, and we naturally 
thought we had not paid them enough, 
but, to our surprise, she handed us a 
kroner (Is. l|d.) and said they were sorry 
that they had charged us too much. 

After a drive of very great interest we 
arrive back at the top of the valley, where 
we had a splendid view of Odde, the fjord 
and the flDaw-clad aiountains. In the 
foreground are several farm houses, and 
cottaj^, and the rivers hurrying down to 
thefyord. 

The bell of the little church was ringing, 
and we took it to be in honour of the 
Emperor and Empress, but found after- 
waras that it was a funeral knell. 

A little way up the valley a group of 
women were seen outside a sm^dl house, 
and presently a lot of boys moved on. 
lliey were soon followed by several men, 
bM evidently in their Sunday clothes. 
Then came a pony cart, and on this was a 
kur^ wooden chest, seemingly very old, 
inside of which was the coffin. A young 
dau^ter of the deceased sat on the wooden 
box. Following was the husband and 
three others in two cars, the cortege winding 
up with a group of women, and between 
etich section was about a hundred yards. 
' To us, pleasure-seekers, the scene was 
very impressive, and ever since, when 
calling to mind the grandeur of the scenery, 
the roar and rush of the torrents, and the 
gayness of that day at Odde, the ringing 
sound of the funeral bell and that little 
mournful procession also present them- 
BttfBB to our mind, 

8 



lb would have been more in accord witk 
our feelings to witness a wedding party, 
but probably the Norwegians have no 
time to get married in the busy season. 
In a Norwegian wedding the bride wears 
a crown, while the women are dressed in 
the picturesque fashion of their locality. 
Those that are married wear the large 
square head-dress. Each locality has its 
own crown, which is lent out whenever 
required. They are made of silver gilt, and 
form an important feature in the bride's 
dress. Weddings generally take place on 
Sunday, and the f^tivities last for two or 
three davs. 

Just oefore reaching Odde we passed 
two houses being buflt. The timber is 
about five inches thick, and the spaces 
between the Iocs are filled with a kind of 
moss. Then there is an outer casing^ of 
boards, and also a similar lining inside. 
The foundations, the fire places, and 
chimneys are of stona 

In many places the fiorda are very 
narrow, and the mountains aeeni to close 
them up very nearly. Those narrow parts 
are usually called the gates of the 
Jjord. 

All the carria^ and boats on hire in 
Norway are under government control, 
aad the charges which are fixed are very 
low. The rowing boats are nearly all the 
same shape, with head and stem pointed, 
resembling the old viking ships, they have 
no rudders, and are put together in a 
very simple manner, and only consist of 
about eignt planka 

These Jjorda are very deep, and are in 
many places as deep as the mountains 
rising out of them are high. One cannot 
help wondering at the fact that it is 
possible for large ocaafx stean^rs to com^ 
up to such places as this, — over a hundred, 
miles from the sea. 

One would think that these waters are 
perfectly still, as there is only about a 
foot tide, but there are strong currents as 
we saw by the way our stei^er and the 
one next to us were constantly moving 
about and colliding, to prevent which the 
sailors had to shorten the cable of each. 
We left this charming place about five in 
the afternoon^ 
stem 



[temoon^ ajid in passing close to the 
of the Emperor^ yacht we gave a 
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About five miles from Bouen we got a decked escnraion steamers ronning up tlie - 

magnificeat view of the valley of the river to Paris down to the dirty coal 

Seine stretching in one direction almost to ban;es toiling along in single file of 

Havre, and in the other beyond Rouen up eight or nine behind a amoky little tug. 

to Vermont, St. Germatns, and Paris. It Beautiful Caudebec lay on our right with 

was a glorious scene. There lay Bouen its fine church, whilst straight in front of 

beneath us with the spire of its noble us, and beyond the river, stretched the 

Norman cathedral overtopping all the plains of Normandy towards Caen and 

other buildings, whilst the Seine was alive Bayeux, places which we looked forward 

with shipping of all kinds, from the gaily to seeing with the greatest delight 



ALUN MABON. 
From ttie Welsh of Ceiriog, by Allbh Kuitb. 



XVI. — RECITATION. 

A ND then as the years glided on, 
**■ The children came faat in the nest, 
And " more food for the little ones " soon 

Was the ory that prevented my rest. 
Of the toils and the troubles of life, 

And the labour, I soon had my share ; 
Bnt tlie solaoe of sweet Henna's love 

Would lighten each burden and core. 

Once only the gtrewn of our lives 

Was raffled with bUlows and foam, 
For we quarrelled, sweet Henna and I, 

And peace took its flight from our home. 
To her old home she often would stray. 

And, jealous, I dared to complain. 
And chiding her gently one day, 

She answered with angry disdain. 

" Dost think, Alun, I can forget 

My father and mother and nome F 
Must I always be met with reproof 

Whene'er o'er the mountain I roam P 
Ah I little I thought long ago, 

lliat thou such a tyrant couldst be ; 
I will not be ruled like a child, 

I must be untrammelled and free. 

" I am but a woman, I know. 
But I have a right to be hwrd. 



I will not be scolded and blamed. 
And thou may'at depend on my word I 

North, east, south, or west I must go. 
And wander wherever I will. 

For tlie home of my father to me 
Is a warm nest of hairiness still. 

" Oh where are thy promises, Alun, 

And how const Uiou cause me such pain t 
I believe thou never hast loved me, 

I'll return to my father again. 
For I never will bear your reproaches. 

And you never shall see me agtun." 
And she left me alone with the children. 

The angry tears falling like rain. 

And away she went, and she stayed away until 
my heart was breaking, and I, in my trouble with 
my little children, sang a song to lighten my 
heart, and thus I sang, — 

XVIL 

The moon is shining on the sea. 

And the cave of Craig Eryri, 
Oh that some beam would light thee home 

Where I sit lone and weary I 
Oh Menna, hours are long as days, 

And days are years without thee. 
Would that to-nif ht I were a bird, 

To hover round about Uiee. 
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would at once be taken either to com- 
municate with your friends, should no one 
meet you, or hand you over to the re- 

5)re8entative of a charitable society formed 
or the purpose of assiabing young strangers 
to reach their destinations up country. 

The next step is to change your English 
money for American green backs and the 
heavy silver dollars ; rescue your boxes 
from their risky pose on the topmost pile 
before you ; pay to the obliging clerk at 
your elbow the excess charge on me lugigage 
for your coming jouiney up tiie Hud^coi ; 
and at lenelli you step out' into the sun- 
attiae and^ight, and feel that you ai^ now 
in reality standing on American soil, in the 
streets of the , jp&^ -city of the OQuntry, 
with, a new world around to the strange- 
ness of which you already feel a dim 
awakening. 

Scores of carters await outdide ready , to 
cart your boxes and . yourselves, to. the 
depdt, and in the course of a few minutes, 
sitting astride the carrier's load, you jolt 
along over uneven dirty streets, whilst 
above you, rushing from street to street, 
the over head railway can be seen with its 
crowded carriages, pushing its way along. 

The boat does not start until 5-80, and 
this gives you time to have a square meal, 
as the Americans call it. Convenient to 
the depdt you find coffee shops, un- 
attractive looking places enough. You 
order some food, cmd the proprietor takes 
your order with so palpable an indifference 
fu to whether he serves you or not, that 
you begin to think that you have come 
i^to the wrong house. This is not how- 
ever a very alarming characteristic of the 
Yj|Uik^> ^oir he seems to think that a 
caireless and n^ligent manner, as assump- 
tion of position, is the best and clearest 
way of intimating to the world around 
him that he is lord of creation, — at least, 
whei^ he's at home; an innocent amuse- 
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Tment, which generally brings a smile to 

^ f the face of a stranger. 

V 1 The Hudson river steambo^to are smart 

? looking cafto, capable of carrjring himdreds 
'of passengers, and providing th^n with 

" comfortable bunks at reasonable prices. 
The boats are lighted with the electric 
light, and the' officers are 'dressed in neat 
unif oims. . Tou will find the skipper along- 
side the dock side receiving the passengers, 
but because you have travelled steerage 
ou are denied the comfort of a bunk, 
o steerage passengers are allowefl in the 
sleeping bunks, and you have to i)OU^ it for 
another. twelve hours amongst the cargo. 

Once again your boxes are weighed, and 
although excess rates liave been paid at 
Castle Qardens the skipper informs you 
that the officials at Castle. Qarclens had no 
claim to the excess fares, and you are 
politely, but firmly, told to hand over the 
amount asked for. There is something so 
utterly contemptible in finding that you 
have been tke^ victim of a swindle that 
you hardly know what to do. If it is 
any consolation, there is every reason for 
believing that you are only one of many 
others who are swindled by the same 
process ; and to the victim. Castle Qardens 
appears in the light of a huge swindle, 
whereby emigrante are systematically 
robbed by clerics, who are apparently too 
callous to allow any sentiment to interfere 
with their nefarious practices, cheating 
the hard pushed emigrant, totally uncon- 
cerned as to how, with a reduced purse, he 
is going to hold out to the end of his 
journey. 

The Hudson is a splendid river, about 
the beauty of which much has been written. 
The warm rays of the setting sun gleams 
along its broad bosom, and now the first 
real glimpse of American scenery bursts 
on the view as the boat glides along Uie 
water. 
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AK APOLOGY. 

Owing to a very severe domestio affliction, the 
Btitor has been unable to pay the usual at- 
tention to anaagiamBnt and punotnalityw^ 



AU Welsh intermediate schoolmasten and mem- 
bers of governing bodies should read Professor 
Spencer's '*Aims and Practice of Teaching, 
Cambridge University Press, 6s. 
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The SallaI) of Arthur's sleep. 



I. 

C\^ the nom of Bweet*St. Martfa 
^^ Dttvie drtw a baml maid, 
And lie 8m|Biig oame to Bala, 
With the nasel in his hand. 

"What he tang, the song^throah eohoed, 
Sone wild song of lost Morlin, 

Or the sad refrain ol.Bhuddlani 
Or the loye of Hqb and (}w7n» 

From the hiU, he heard the orowthers, 

And the hagglen, in the town, 
And his heart Jerat up to hear tham. 

As ha sang, aoa hasteniBd doRK^ 

n« 
What oobUed ancientry is this 

Gomes ooughing through the fair, 
Like one from out the sraye arisen, 

The gta^re-onould in Els hair f 

"Hib soans the herdsman, not the herd. 
And coughs, and holds his way ; 

But he stops at sight of Davie's wand. 
Hb has dark words to say* 



** If you'll take me where your haael 
As ^rou're young and I am old,— 

FU twine ^oiir wand with sUver, 
And bind your belt with gold I " 

It*s oh, to leaTe untested 

Half ttie joys of Bala Mr, 
'* Davie daar,^' the shBpherds oaU 

But his fate leads otherwhere. 

m. 
9to from Bala fair the Lonnen 

Hangs upon the mountain side ; 
Binr above the Lonnan haystaoks, 

^unds the brook tha hiveis hide. 

QThere the grey man follows Davie, 
As grey eve St. Martin's mom. 

While across the Lonnen haystadEs, 
Now, the pale frost-fog is borne. 



<'TTghI" the old man c6ug^, and Davie, 
. As thoy pass the Lonnen, sighs; 
*Hlulok r the old man cries, "Mas night-fall, 
And our lantern is our eyes I " 

By the brook above the Lonnen, — 
How the old man laughs to see 

There a stone that's like a gravestone, 
Ghraved with Druid dharaotry. 

'* Ha,*' he laughs; his lean, long fingers 

Strain upon it, till it stirs ! 
BdA a crv from out the torreniy 

And the haself , Da«ie he^es* 



"Lift!" the old man cries, Th^liffcit; 

Lo, beaeaih,— a dropping stair 
Leads them to a dnsty doorway 

Open on the darkness there. 

lake St Dewi's shmph, a Qaiv«m 

In the dark, lay dim b^w. 
Arched and groined and looped and lifted, — 

There no windows ever glow. 

But a sudden sombre twilight 
Seemed to show a thousand men» 

Davie thoughtt*-asleep in armour ; 
Oh, that th^ might wake again I 

'* They are mighty Arthur^s severs I " 

Said the old man, '* till the day 
Dawns, Itey sleep; yon bcfl shall wike them, 

Then, to free all Wales for aye." 

*' Where is Arthur P " Davie murmurs. 

** Do you see tha starrier gleam." 
Says the old miEUi, ''where, around him, 

Qoldeuer the hehneis bean ; 

' ' With his knights at the xonad table,— 

Owain, Kai and Percival, 
See, the star that crowns King Arthur, 

And yon cop's the Holy GmQ. 

"But, as Medin told, tk^ wake not 

In our time ; and s«ve yon bell 
Should be rang, this sold heap'd round them 

Is aU ours I Gan, deep ye weU I 
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Hasten Davie ! quick I thy Wallet 
Qapes for p;old, thaf s heaped around 
ke the gram I now, ere they waken. 
Quick I ere ypn dreadbeUvy sound I " 



But still Davie looked and wondered 
At the soldierB kk their sleep 

With such spears, and splendid helmets ; 
« Oh," ha cries, " to see tbaoL leai^ 

'* Forth to life, and march to music. 
Flashing all their thousand spears ; 

I will ring yon bell, and Arthur 
Shall rise, wytX, when haiieazB I " 

Still the old man gropes and grumbles 
O'er his gold, as Davie's gone ; 

Hark, ye mystic hall of warriors. 
Hark, the bell rings, night is done I 

At its stroke, the mountain trembled, . 

And the thousand spears replied, 
Grounding on tiie mouldy paTsment, 

And avtMe» above thuii, eried»— 



(ivsmss AitD kBPit&s. 



Hu the Am oome F ' Bat the old n 
Cried in tsnor,— " Sleep I 'tla well 

Oh, the Kldien riM in radiBitoe, 



like H itsr shinea (teodf oat there I 

nien the Toioe cried, — " Sleep Eiiur Arthur I 
As old man-i RMd, a oUld lA^j, 

Wafce thyeenfainee' slMp, and tirtint 
Fuit Wale>' awaJkeoing day I " 

And King Aithor cried, — " Sleep, soldiers ! 

Slem, jxfvptan I " TIiot lank ag&in 
foto lueiMe. Bound the table 

Arthur slept with all hii men I 

But the old man baetened, trembling, 

From his gold, and Boftl;r crept, 
And drew Iwie vp the stairwa}', 
Looking batt at tlioee who slept. 
FOrvaty, 1897. 



7tx below, the Lonnan windowe, 

Setit one gleam forUi lonelily, 
As alone stood Davie, asking, — 

" Old man, gold man, wh«ro is he F " 

Many a mom, ap from the Lonnen, 

Darie led Us sbeep to ae^ 
For the door, but never found it, — 

Uany a mom, week. after week I 

Bala fair oame round, and Davie 

Drew a hasel, as of old. 
Hoping *^ to hear the old man 

(Xiogh, and mnttar of hia gold I 

But he never found the stairway, 
Year by year, till he waa grown 

Old, and aU tlie Lonnen meadowa 
And the sheep there wcm hia own. 

And not yet, the day of Artlmr I 
Still, the bell its oounsel keeps I 

Still witlmi hia hall of waiting, 
'With his warriors, Arthur Ueepe I 

Ebnxbt Bhtb. 



QUEBIBS. 

I. OkD any one tell me where the two following 
" dennitiona oeme fkmn,— *' 

FoiarrBfitSS, — ' ' ^n odonr tlmt flowm breathe 
when trammed upon." 

Qwt,TWTomSr— " MoOBtafai peaks of a new and 
diitaot worid." 

a, Ta^sKLixias or OKmioa's "ISmixirt 
'BYtmix."—'Eaa the translation of "Myfanwy 
Fydban" which was snooessfnl at the Hatiotial 
Msteddftid held at Pontypridd (I think, or 
Llanelly) a few yews age, yet been pnblidied F 
If M, b? ^ua. Kid what F«iee F Htwkl. 

' m. Ten Fxhtob Lltwxltit Uxhokiai..— I 
thoold like to know how hr the moremeDt to erect 
a nvMcial to the iMt UywdyB haa yrogreswA F 
OoLon. 

IV. Is tiw ^Vj bnll^ volume just published, — 
" Owaith Islwyn," — a otw^dete oolleotion of 
lalwyn'a poetioal wo^ F If not, are the pieoes 
not teohoed obtainable anywhere F I am very 
led t» get eiv«ry line tbis poet inot«. 
. UmBD Imrar. 



m. I am not able to state exactly how mnoh 
hsa been got for the IJywelyn memorial. Tba 
honorary sfioretary, — the Hev. J. Gwynoro Daviee, 
of Barmouth,— has beeu away is Palestina, aad is 
now, I regret to Bt^.iti ; wbea h* ii well again, 
he will give Colofn all informataon. I au a 
membat oif the committee, but an ignorant enei 
and alaiy. 



tT. "Hm Tohuue "Owaith Islwyn" daea net 
oontain the whole of Islwyn's poetry. It does Boi 
contain a^ of his En^^ verses, — all these will 
oome in Wai,bs, and in this year's volume. It 
does not oontain all the Welsh poems either ; some 
of tiie beet, in spite of every effort to make the 
ooUeotion compete, have been left out. A new 
voloBft, a siqtmementary one, is neeeaaary. Siie 
new volume will be Uie July number of the X>f«Ner, 
which will also oantain tome of Islw^'s ohoioe 
prose articlea, and very interesting biographioal 
informaUoQ. The price will be one shilliag, 

Tlie help of frintde to make Qneriee and BepUes 
int— mH»» mil a i li liii Mi ia «4meai^ BolicttML 



THE HOtrSK OF THE TWISTED SAPONO. 
AN idyll: a farcr: and a tragedy. 

By OwxR Bhosoomyl, 
Author of The Jewel qf.Ynye Oakfi, BtUtlemeni and To/wer^ For The White Boee of ArnOy etc. 



BOOK I : AN IDYLL. 



GHAPTEB VL 



THE YEAST OF THE OATH OF BAYENS. 

'PHE riyer that wandered along the yale. of 
Oildeg took many a turn and winding on its 
pleasant journey* One in particular it made, 
where. a comparatiTely straight reach of some five 
or six miles was broken midway by a beautiful, 
smooth semidrole to the west. The main road 
along the yalley, coming to this bend, disdained 
to follow the idle stream and kept a stubborn, 
matter-of-fact line on to the point where the 
liyer, its ht>lic ended, resumed the temporary 
straightness of its course. As if, however, to 
emphasise its disdaiu, the road now changed its 
bank, marching over a bridge and so continuing 
to its desfcinatioi^. . 

But to come back to the bend. Here, hemmed 
in by the cunre of the stream on the one side and 
the straight of the road on the other, lay the little 
town of Oildeg. The road, of course, became a 
street, with various smaller streets leading 4own to . 
the river, but only one in the other direction, and 
that was merely the lazy road from over the Mod 
inountains, which had put on airs, and now turned 
street because it happened to reach a town. Where 
these roads . intersected was the market square, 
aronnd which ranged the chief inns and shops of 
the town. Leading away hxm csie comer of this, 
a narrow way ran to the grey old church, with its 
peaceful, yew-shaded acre of rest, on the banks of 
the gently flowing water, whose fringe of giant 
elms protected the quiet fane from the mid-day 
heat.. One other feature of. the town requires 
mention. - Standing and looking along the eastern 
road a sudden curve shuts the view, a hundred 
yards along it. Walking to this curve one could 
note that the houses extended only another sixty 
or seventy yards, but the point that chiefly arrested 
the attention was a oubide . sort of erection 
which occupied the centra of the road at the end. 
Squat; miassive; ugly, — ^that was the jaiL 

Three feet thick the granite of its walls, one 
foot thick the flagstones of its roof, hardly high 
enough for a tall man to stand upright in and 
barely wide enough for. such an one to stretch his 
length along its floor. Four squaro it stood, grim 



and forbidding, wiA. a narrow doorway that 
forcibly suggested a coffin on end, were it not for 
the rough-hewn iron-banded ribs of the oaken 
door, which frowned in its depths and showed 
a key hole rivalling in size the l^op hole which 
was supposed to admit light and dir to any poor 
soul within. 

Like most Welsh jails, however, this one was 
seldom used, and at present we should And it 
empty did we choose to go so far. Turning 
away therefore, as useless to contixtue, we should, 
perhaps, not be wholly surprised to flnd at our ri^ht 
elbow a house, somewhat superior to its neighbours 
in aspect, with bow windows above and below, and 
bearing upon its door a brass plate inscribed, — 

*' OWEN BBVAN, 80LI0IT0B." 

Nor, in continuing our journey back again to the 
square, should we probably make any comment at 
seeing, about half way along, another brass plate 
upon the door of a similar house, and bearing a 
somewhat similar legend, — 

** EVAN BOWEN, SOLIOITOE." 

Evidently the dwellings of the rival sdidtors of 
the place. 

Beaching the market place one finds the farther 
side of it utilized almost to its fullest extent by 
the front of the Bed Dragon, most famous of 
inns, and home of most kindly cheer and potent 
ale. Other inns thera ace. Bang's Heads and 
what not, upon other sides of the square, but not 
one of them really competent to enter the lists 
with the Bed Dragon; while, scattered between 
all these, stand the more or less modest shops,— ^ 
chemists, grocers, drapers, etc, which naturally 
congregate in such small centres of activity. 

Having thus the town in your grasp, upon the 
morning next following the events of the last 
chapter, turn ^onr eyes towards the Mdge and 
note, ambling in upon a powerful black ,maro, the 
scowling visage and bulky form of Will Addis, 
glowering furtively to right or left, with never a 
smile or a "good morning" to man, woman, or 
child; nor ever a smile or a "good morning" 
from man, woman or child. 

Half through the night he had lain plotfamg and 
planning, with «. brandy bot|le athjts elbow beside 
the taU candle whose rays kept at bay the vision 
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.0f the TfiTeii on the tree. • Tlioronghly stapified at 
last,. with^ the brandy heeled well down and the 
candle commenoing to gatter, he had fallen asleep 
.to dream of horrible soenes and doings, waking in 
tiie morning with a head possessing an indiyiduaUty 
and movement of its own. However, up till now, 
he had never been much given to spirits, and 
therefore it did not take long, or need any drastic 
measures, to induce the head to abate its new found 
importance, a few minutes under the well pipe 
limpeniug and bedraggling its notions wonderfully. 
A draught of honest ale, and a stiff dimb to the 
nearest shoulder of Drumhir, brought him to 
Iweakf ast without any greater distaste for it than 
might have )»een expected, and over the breakfast 
his previous night'adebatings suddenly crystallized 
themselves into. a distinctly satisfactory plan of 
proceedings. .. 

Whereas in the night his thoughts had all 
tended towards some manner of safely committing 
a double murder and averting the consequences, 
the . morning . diverted them to what to him 
appeared a much saner and safer line. Instead of 
himself coming under the heel of the law he 
would now use its forms and powers as a means 
of. gratifying his own desire for revenge. Murder 
was a poor enough mode, of vengeance, lasting no 
time; tasteless, too, in all probability, -^since 
likely enough the victim would not know who 
did the deed; vengeance in such case becoming 
rather a letrospective abstraction than a present 
sweet morsel between the lips. 

IBk vengeance must last long and bite deeply 
in. I9]o thing of a moment's duration, shadowed 
and haunted by. a fear of the gallows. Clearly 
the morning's thoughts were wholesomer to his 
desires than the druggings of darkness. , 

The point then was how to begin P It did not 
take long to decide that a first step could not be 
better chosen than one which would strike at the 
prospective marriage through its prospective home. 
He ^ould buy Haf od y Garreg and thus become 
Tom's landlord. .Jacob Shop, down in Cildeg, 
owned the place, and Jacob Shop would do any- 
thing for money. 

He smiled as he mentally settled this, and, 
rising, passfd out into the corridor. He had 
donned his hat and was come to the front door 
before it struck him that the tune he whistled was 
Cwynfan Frydain, not a pleasant omen to be sure. 
Never mind, he would offset that; Megan a 
goUodd ei Gctrdaa was surely fitting to the business 
in hand. So he kept on to the stables and told 
'Bandal Gk>ch to saddle the black mare at once. 

Thus it is that we meet him here riding in to 
put his plan- in motion. 



The shop from which Tom's landlord received his 
surname was situated half way down the square, 
on the right hand as you turned from the bridge 
road to the Bed Dragon. Here he sold all manner 
of spun, woven, or knitted goods,. with a good 
deal of miscellaneous else beside. Bolts 'of cotton 
goods and bales of woollen stufib blodced up the 
doorway till there was barely room to. pass, and 
not that if you had a kindly stomach. Inside* 
rolls of ribbons and folds of lace lay in glasS' eases 
blocking up the coimtec; handkerchiefs, neck 
kerchiefs, shoulder shawls, cravats . and caps 
obstructed the light of the window; .pasteboard 
boxes and brown paper parcels filled fiie shelves 
that lined the walls, and, overhead, lines of odds 
and ends, from tablecloths to babies' bibs, inter- 
fered with the glossiness of customers' beaverff. 
Just the dim kind of place wherem . the un- 
scrupulous shopkeeper lies in wait to palm off 
wrong shades of colour and goods that are shady 
upon the long-suffering buyer. 

The place was nominally the place of Jacob Shop, 
but notoriously it was the seat of the government 
of Jen gwraig Jacob Shop, — who ruled her husband, 
her funily, and the shop, with a .rod of iron, 
or, to be more correct, a tongue of inordinate 
length which was hung in the middle and wagged 
at both ends, as the common saying went. 
This morning, being the day after market, she was 
in an especially aggravating mood, for there was 
cleaning to do after the throng of yesterday, and 
neither had she yet exhausted her homily anent 
her husband's mistake of th6 same date, when, 4 
confusion of tickets caused him to sell a .tucked 
three half -pence below its proper price. Wisdom 
did not come to Jacob Shop from experience, or 
he would never have ventured to- point out to her, 
as he did, that it was she herself who had pinned 
the wrong ticket in place and thus caused the loss. 
Therefore he was very properly punished by find- 
ing that a whole evening's recrimination, con- 
tinuing with the bed candle, did not find its usual 
conclusion in a half hour's summing up over, the 
breakfast table next morning, but bade fair, to be 
carried on through an additional twenty four 
hours. 

His gratification then was proportionate when 
the Freeholder, — Shaving sent tiiis horse to the 
Bed Dragon,—- coming in at the door, overturned 
both piles of material upon the woman scolding 
inside. Decorously, dissembling his glee the little 
man hastened to assist in the extrication of his lady 
ruler from the confused mass, dul^ receiving ^ 
vigorous box on the ear and a clutch of his scanty 
red hair as a reward for his gallantry. All the same 
the stream was turned and for the next few minutes 
the new comer was compelled to listen to the 
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temit of h«r objurgations, wlnoh flret Mtoonded 
ttod then ftnmaed him, finally determining him to 
make her socry some day. 

When she paused to take breath, — ^which, being 
weil practised in her line, was not soon, — he 
hastened to insert a word, — «Qood morning, 
JiEK)ob Shop I I've come to see yon on a matter 
ol important business. You had better put on 
your hat and oome over to the Bed Dragon." 

*<A11 right," responded the person uddressed, 
with a deprecatory glance at his wife as he started 
itmnd the counter. 

But that good lady met his glance with « look 
that boded the downfall of the move. Setting her 
arms akimbo she spoke in her shrillest voice and 
most determined manner. *' Qet you back behind 
that counter, Jacob Shop, and don't you dare to 
leave it to-day. Oo to the Bed Dragon, indeed I 
«pon business I Any business in this house must 
be told to me or stay away " 

She didn't break off for lack of words but 
because it is difficult to continue if you are seized 
by the shoulders from behind and violently flung 
aside ; which is what the Freeholder did to her at 
this moment. 

'*Out of the way, woman, damn you I" he 
shouted; ''and you, you fool I come with me at 
once. rU lend you my horsewhip to come home 
with when we have done. Oome, and it will be 
good money and lots of it in your pocket Now !" 

The tone and masterful w|Ann^ succeeded, and 
while Jacob Shop slunk out, Jen Jacob went into 
hysterics, until, finding that neither of the men 
tamed back, she crossed over and smashed the 
oases on the counter and then, diving into the 
Uviag room behind, seized the second boy, who 
had the misfortune to most resemble his father, 
and thrashed him till he howled again. 
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'HE Bed Dragon had other rooms beside the 
common one. Some folk, — homely, easy- 
going mortals,— preferred the settle nook by the 
kitchen hob, and the contemplation of the huge 
flitches of. bacon hanging from the beams above. 
There was an atmosphere of plenty about these, 
backed by the mighty loaf and bulky cheese on 
the dresser, which was very comforting to folk 
who did npt always find it easy to scrape along. 

Others again, small shopkeepers and such like, 
proud people, aired their consequence in the com- 
mercial room, where prints of prize-fighters and 
game cocks, in equally ferocious attitudes, 
ministered to the acoreditedly sporting leanings 
of the gig driving fraternity. There was a 



swaggsfiBg, mm-of -4ihe-woild, hjaaged if I 4Km\ 
sort of air about this room wfaldi agned well wMi 
the pretensions of its local frequenters. 

Different yet, some sybaritie souls swote by a 
drop of something short in the snuggery, where 
the brass candlesticks on the mantelshelf rrraUed 
the coi^MT ale-warmers and bed pans in petished 
brightness, and the new-fangled sola strove to look 
less glum than nature or its fabricator hid ttede 
it. The long churchwarden pipes seemed 4^ ivpw 
more inviting here as thsy smiled htmi the 
chimney rack, suggesting that a whiff of good 
tobacco was ** a dish for a king." 

But none of these had any attractions for Will 
Addis to-day. Leaving them all aside he kspt 
along the passage, past the bar and snuggery on 
the one hand and the oommeroial room on the 
other, till he came to the sanctum of nmie host 
himself. Lifting the latch, with never a knock or 
a by your leave, he walked straight in, followed 
by the draper, who was not a little impressed by 
this cavalier treatment of the privileges of the 
house. 

Mine host looked round smartly at this off- 
hand intrusion upon his privacy, but the sight of 
the Freeholder changed the words upon his Ups. 

'<Ah, Will Addis! Good day to you." He 
merely nodded to Shop. 

"Qood day to you, Madoc. I came in here 
because I wanted to talk over some important 
business with my friend," — here he nodded con- 
descendingly towards Shop who disoreefly re- 
mained in the back ground and smiled feebly upon 
the scene at large, ~" I tiiought it was best to 
oome and ask you for the use of this room for 
awhile, knowing that you would not mind.** 

** Oh, of course, certainly ! I'll send someone 
to you at once if you should want anything," and 
barely noticing the other's thanks, mine hoet 
departed. 

Believed of the landlord's presence, the 
Freeholder sat himself down at one end of the 
little mahogany table in front of the fire, — ^which 
the thick walls rendered grateful even at this 
season,— and motioning his companion to take the 
seat at the other end, reached out a couple of 
the churchwardens reposing so codly upon the 
hob. Handing one of these to the draper, he 
proceeded in a leisurely manner to fill the other 
from the contents of the tobacco jar standing 
upon the table, doing it with a nice deliberation 
well calculated to impress the beholder. Satisfied 
at last, he pushed the jar over to the little man, 
bidding him help himself, while he proceeded, 
with the aid of a spill from the glass vase on the 
mantelshelf, to ** light up.'* 

With the first whiff of smoke the door opeosd^ 
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almost oausing Shop to knock the head off the pipe 
he was filling, in a hasty attempt to hide it under 
the table, lest something should happen to him for 
his audacity in thus preparing to smoke the 
Dragon's tobacco from the Dragon's own pipe, 
and in the Dragon's own den, too. 

It was no Dragon, however, that entered, but a 
trim, white-aproned maid wanting to know what 
the gentlemen would take. 

*' Brandy," said the XJchelwr from behind a 
blue cloud. 

The little man protested ; holding the pipe well 
under the table while he did so. Ale was quite 
good enough for him. 

The maid's cheek dimpled at this ; she knew ! 
The truth was, that, in the surreptitious visits 
which were all he could usually manage to the 
Bed Dragon, Jacob Shop was in. the habit of 
taking brandy, neat, as thereby compassing the 
effect of much ale and long sitting, while only 
wearing really some three minutes from back door 
to back door and back again. 
Therefore now, when he would have chosen to 
enjoy himself over some good nut-brown, his 
record was against him and he was forced to take 
what, he shrewdly suspected, would land him in 
ultimate sorrow. 

The Freeholder, watching the maid's smile and 
the other's confused pretestings, cut the matter 
short at once. 

** Brandy ! bring brandy. Never mind the ale." 
' Then while the order was being executed he 
handed the other a spiU. *' Light up ! never mind 
who comes. I'll be your warranty." 

With the first curling doud Jacob emitted a 
long ^h of satisfaction ; he did not often get 
such an indulgence; his wife saw to that. He 
had no right to waste money in smoke, said she. 
Then the brandy came in, and he stretched himself 
back with another sigh at the prospect of the 
coming pleasure, watching his companion the 
while he mixed the first double jorum. 

'*Try that,", said the other presently, handing 
him a tumbler which reeked with iAxe pleasant 
odour ol its contents. Closing both eyes, he took 
a long, sl6w'^ull, gently waving the pipe in his 
left hand the while. Then, gmiusTriTig hia lips as 
he caught breath, — <* Ha-a ! that is something like 
a drink," he said, putting down the tumbler with 
a tender hand. 

The other smiled in a satisfied sort of way, and, 
taking his own tumbler, — '* Here's to us both," 
he quoth, tosidng off half its contents at a gulp. 

A pleasant foundation being thus laid, the 
Freeholder took up his churchwarden again, and 
after a few preliminary puffs, opened the business. 

*' I've been thinking for a long time now, Jacob, 



that I should like to. go in for doing a big business 
in wool and mutton ; raising a good many more 
sheep, in fact, than I have done. Now to do that 
I shall want more land." Here he broke off and 
looked hard at his companion. That personage, 
by way of comment, took up his tumbler and 
emptied it. 

The speaker resumed, — 

''All the land in the vale, and most of the 
valley to boot, belongs to Uy^wen, and he, of 
course, wouldn't part with an acre. That doesn't 
matter so much, though, because I don't want the 
bottom lands; what I want is mor^ the upland 
places, — ^places with rights of pasture on the open 
mountain. I want to get a footing round about 
Llyn Du and Y Gktmedd, with a run from there to 
Aran. See P " 

Again he broke off, and looked across the table 
at his companion. This time the comment was a 
double puff of ' smoke and a stare at the empty 
glass. He took the hint and filled the latter. 

" Well, Jacob P " 

But Jacob didn't rise to it yet ; he was wary. 
Sampling the new tumblerful, he merely answered 
with a monosyllable, 

" WeU f " 

"What do you say to my buying Hafod, y 
QarregP" 

The draper's eyes fiashed wide open. Then 
they half closed again, and he chinked his pipe 
bowl against the tumbler for a moment ere he 
replied, with deliberate weighing of each word, — 

" I don't think I want to sell it." 

The other struck an impatient tattoo on the 
table with his fingers. 

*' Of course you don't I But what price don't 
you want to sell at ? " 

'* Well," slowly, '* you see it's been in the family 
so long." 

''Exactly. In fact ever since your father 
cheated Tom Hawys' father out of it." 

" He did no such thing." 

" No, certainly not I He stole it fairly and 
honestly. I've always imderstood that ! " 

The Uchelwr cotddn't resist the temptation, 
but he saw that it was going too far ; the other 
shewed signs of getting up and leaving. There- 
fore he changed his tactics. 

" Letting the joking lie, tell me honestly, Jacob, 
what price you. will take for the place P I know 
what rent it brings you in every year, and I'll give 
you a figure at a better rate than that. Now, 
what do you say P " 

Here he named the sum. That sum was far in 
excess of the draper's dreams. So much so that 
he had to take a long pull at the brandy in order 
to steady himself and give him time to think.. 
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Still in no hurry, he knocked the ashes and the 
" heel " out of his pipe, and proceeded to recharge 
it, while the other mixed another jorum to keep 
himself from betraying his impatience. 

Spreading the ''heel" over the new bowlful, 
and topping that with the old ashes, the little man 
lit up afresh, and then, from behind the screen of 
smoke, named a sum still higher than the bid; 
trembling the while, however, lest that should be 
withdrawn. 

Then the haggling commenced, the two figures 
drawing nearer together, the lower one rising 
about twice as fast as the upx>er one sank, tiU, 
after about half an hour and nearly a pint, by 
dock and bottle, the point of mutual agreement 
was reached, and the two hands came together. 
By this time, owing to the Freeholder's crafty 
manipulations of the bottle, the draper was in an 
exceedingly enterprising mood, and accordingly 
the former deemed it a propitious moment for 
coming to the real point of his intentions. 

''Now, Jacob, would you like to add fifty 
pounds hard cash to the sum I'm going to give 
you, shining yellow sovereigns like these," he went 
on, pulling out a clenched handful of golden coin 
and jingling them on to the table. 

The eyes of the man at the other end glistened 
greedily. He thrust his hand forward to clutch 
the tempting pile, but the other stopped him. 
"Wait a minute, I say; would you like to earn 
fifty of these in addition to the other P " 

"In what way?" 

" Would you ? " persisted the man, guarding the 
heap, " the way will be easy enough. I warrant 
you 'twiU be the quickest money you ever thought 
of earning.*' 

Fairly itching to grasp the coins the little man 
replied,—" I should. Tell me how ? " 

Then the Uchelwr drew away his guard, and, 
waiting till Jacob's hand was fondling and 
caressing the gold, he leaned forward and began, 
keenly watching the other's expression as he 
proceeded. 

" It's been on my mind to buy Hafod y Gktrreg 
for some time, but a couple of days ago I found 
that, if I could get possession of the place at once, 
I could do a veiy good stroke of business ; in fact, 
if I ct>uldn*t get the place at the coming rent-day, 
it was no use to think anything further about the 
matter at all. So I made up my mind to come 
down and buy it of you yesterday, and afterwards 
to see Tom Hawys, and agree with him to give up 
possession without the year*s notice. 

" I intended to offer him a receipt for the year's 
rent, and perhaps as much again in cash to boot, 
besides either helping him to another farm or 



keeping him on as bailiff and shepherd, if he liked, 
till something turned up. 

"Very well! yesterday, in the afternoon, I 
started this way; thinking the busy time for you 
would be pretty well over by that time. When I 
struck the road, however, whom should I meet 
but Tom Hawys, and with him Gwennie Cradoc. 
They're going to be married, you know." 

The draper, looking up, detected never a tremor 
in the speaker's face or voice as he said this, and 
he wondered accordingly. The wo^rds continued, — 

" When I saw them I cast about in my mind 
how to begin, and, knowing I should have no 
difficulty in buying from you, and thinking, 
further, that I was likely to have considerable 
difficulty in bargaining with him, I decided that it 
was best to appear to have the upper hand, but yet to 
be ready to see that he lost nothing in spite of tiiat."^ 

Here both men drank solemnly. 

" Therefore," pursued the Freeholder, " I told 
him quietly, after greeting him kindly- wise, that 
I hadn't heard him say anything about it, or 
noticed him make any move in the matter, but I 
supposed he hadn't forgotten the notice to quit 
his landlord gave him last rent day." 

The hearer sat bolt upright at this, but the 
speaker motioned him to be patient, and continued 
in a steady voice, — 

" ' What, notice to quit, Uchelwr P ' says he. 
' Why,' said I, as though surprised out of myself, 
' you don't mean to say that Jacob Shop forgot to 
give you notice last rent day P ' 

" ' I got no notice last rent day or any,' 
answered he^ ' and what has my notice or not got 
to do with you in any case, that you should hope 
I haven't forgotten it P ' 

" Then I said, speaking strongly, as if I was 
annoyed and sure of my ground, * It has thi» to do 
with me. Three days before last rent day I agreed 
to buy Hafod y Gurreg, and Jacob Shop was to 
give you notice to quit, but not to say anything 
about my buying until he turned the place over to 
me, dear and vacant, this coming rent day, when 
we were to sign the papers and he wfts to pocket 
the money.' You know, Jacob," the Freeholder 
was nodding sagely to his hearer and making a 
brave attempt at a wink, " Gwennie Gradoo 
used to think I wanted her because I talked 
foolish when I had taken too much to drink, 
and we fell out over that. Perhaps she was 
thinking of the difference between Hafbd y Gkurreg 
and Mynachty, but anyway she cried out that I 
was lying, all because she wouldn't have me, and 
fiung'a great stone at my head. When I was> 
dodging that, Tom Hawys, taking me unawares, 
knockeid me sensdess with his ash staff, and thetk 
the two went off, leaving me lying tiiere, 9aS3L 
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not waiting tp hear the offer I had intended to 
make." 

The speaker paused and took up his glass. The 
draper had too muoh brandy in his head and too 
muoh gold in his fingers to think coherently or 
weigh matters with any of his usual shrewdness, 
therefore he saw nothing improbable in this 
sudden and fictitious value of an upland farm, nor 
yet in the narrative of the meeting in the road, 
while as for the Freeholder's so cool assumption of 
ownership and consequent lying, he saw in that 
only a very olerer move. He began also to 
discern the path of the fifty pounds. Said he by 
way of comment, — ** That was sharp work I " 

** It was, as you say, sharp work, and because it 
was such sharp work I want you to earn that fifty 
pounds." 

'f How P " 

«Like this. You see if I don't get Hafod y 
Gkirreg this rent day it's no good to me, and there- 
fore I shouldn't dose the bargain with you ; and 
you'd lose the money. I want the place and you 
want the money. I would have paid Tom Hawys 
well, and seen that he lost nothing ; in fact I'll do 
so yet. But after what he did yesterday I want 
to make sure, so that he'll be sorry, and glad to 
take what I offer him, and think better of me than 
he dojds. Now, you remember, I said I told him 
rd agreed with you a year ago, and you'd agreed 
to give him notice." 

** I remember." 

*' Very well. All you've got to do is to stick to 
that story, and swear that you and I had drawn 
up and signed a memorandum to that effect, — sale, 
purchase, notice, and all, — three days before last 
rent day, intending that Evan Bowen should use 
it in getting out the deeds and documents when 
we actually transferred it, dear place for dear 
cash, on the next rent day following. 

*' You'll swear, too, that you gave him the 
notice in writing at the same time with the rent 
receipt, and that all he said to that was that he 
wasn't going to leave the place he was bom in for 
any man living. Then, don't you see I having 
spread this story well, — he'll never hear of it till 
rent day ; no one ever goes up there,— you won't 
be at home when he comes to pay the rent ; you'll 
be spending the day with me somewhere away. 
Your wife will refer him to Evan Bowen. That 
lawyer will take the rent and see to the proper 
way of explaining the situation. 

** He'll tell him that as he, Tom Hawys, doesn't 
seem to be acting upon his notice to quit, that it 
now becomes the duty of himsdf , the lawyer, to 
serve him with an ejectment notice, or whatever 
the law paper is, and if that doesn't shift him, the 
l&eriff's officer will, after the usual time is up, — 



twenty one days or some such length it is. Next 
day I'll come upon the scene, and offer Tom 
Hawys the terms I spoke of, and so the thing will 
be settled without any further trouble, or anybody 
one penny the worse, — except myself, .who pays 
for it all, — while as for you, you'll be fifty bright 
sovereigns in pocket over and above the lumping 
price of Hafod y Garreg, — fifty bright ydlow 
sovereigns, think of that I " 

The tempter was watching his victim narrowly. 
Qreed for the gold, fear of the consequences, and 
some/lingering respect for the ten commandments, 
kept the victim silent while they struggled for 
mastery in his bosom. Guaging the balance to a 
hair's breadth, the Freeholder refilled the other's 
glass, and then began, slowly and coin by coin, 
counting out an additional handful of gold. 

Chink I chink I clang I one fell to the floor and 
rolled towards the other's feet. He stooped and 
picked it up. That settled it. 

*' GKve me the fifty pounds." 

** Shake hands on it then." 

They shook. 

Then while the other counted the sum, Jacob 
Shop tried to salve his consdence. *' Tom Hawys 
will not suffer really for it, will he P You're sure 
of that P Won't he be really better off^because of 
it P You see he's been a good tenant and — and he 
might want to find me with that staff of his." 

The other grinned, a grey grin all savage like a 
sted trap. '* Of course he'll be the better, and 
we'll see that you don't come near that staff. 
Why man, when it's all over we'll have him here 
and you shall tell him the whole story, and he'll 
laugh and thank us both. You know it's all 
owiug to that Gwenie Cradoc and her lies, the 
Uttle vixen I " 

Yet, in spite of tUs,' Jacob thought uncomfort- 
ably of Judas — and the rope. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THREE 00KBIE8 — WDO) UP WITH SOME HILABTTT. 

*' MOW," said the Freeholder, as he finished 
counting, ** here is the money, and, when 
you've counted it over yourself, let me hear the 
story of how you bargained a year ago with the 
man who wanted to buy your farm." 

" One, two, three— (Jacob was counting) — . . . '. 
twenty six, twenty seven," — the fears were vanish- 
ing fast, swallowed up in the spell of the clinking 
coin,—** thirty, forty," — Judas and the rope were 
both forgotten. — ** forty five, foHy six," — his heart 
grew light,— forty dght, forty nine," — he was an 
honest man doing good by stealth, a philanthropist 
unaware,—** fifty 1 Ah ! The story of the 
bargaining I Why, of course, that was this way." 
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With a cmming leer, the now thoroughly self- 
Batisfied draper set himself to fill in the lights and 
shades of the other's outlined plot. He was 
thoroughly at home in this sort of thing, lingering 
over and elaborating the details, touching up the 
essential features, and strengthening the whole 
with the loving care of an artist in preyarication. 
His bosom swelled with honest pride as he rolled 
off the telling points, supporting them with such 
minuteness of unnecessary' dates as brought the 
hearer to protest. ■■' 

** No ! no ! not down so fine as that ; not quite 
so dose, else you will be forgetting and confusing 
your story. Better stick to generous breadth, 
there's more room to turn in a meadow than on a 
midden, give yourself rope to face about according 
to circumstances." 

But the artist, confident in the sbll bom of long 
practice upon the incredulity of his wife, stuck to 
his interpretation stoutly. ** Trust me," he 
grinned, *' I'll pull you through." 

Then they proceeded to lay the foundation stone 
of a most respectable edifice. 

"Have you got any of your shop paper with 
you P " queried the architect of this edifice of the 
builder of it. 

The builder had. By good luck there were two 
or three sheets of it in his pocket. 

Very well; here upon the desk in this comer 
were pens and ink with which to write out the 
notice to quit, which wrong-headed Tom Hawys 
had receiyed a year ago. First, be sure that the 
date is correct, and then fold it and put it under 
the broad bottom of the desk, sitting upon that to 
sharply line the folds. That done to satisfaction, 
nelt smudge it' by damping it and working it well 
into the comers of a dusty pocket. There ! the 
appearance of age is perfedt'I - 'Behold ! the very 
document which an insolent tenant threw back in 
defiance at his meek landlord, complete even to 
the aggrieved endorsement in the lower right hand 
comer, to the effect that the document had thus 
been scorned. 

Now open it again, and place it where it will 
be exposed to the gentle heat of the fire, in order 
that the ink may deepen in colour and appearance, 
as far as circumstances permit, while we proceed 
to concoct and indite the memorandum of agree- 
ment between Will Addis, freeholder of Mynachty 
on the one part, and Jacob BoUand, Siop Bataf' 
Oildeg, on the other part, regarding and regula- 
ting the points of the sale and purchase of the house 
and lands known as Hafod y Garreg, with all 
the rights, appurtenances, etc., thereimto belong- 
ing, the said place being now in the occupation of 
Mr. Tom Hawys, at the yearly rental of, etc. It 
continued further upon the lines previously 



indicated by the architect, stipulating in predae 
terms the notice to quit, and also the date upon 
which possession was to be given and the money 
paid, and mentioning in tail the amount of the 
bargain money to be paid down by the purchaser 
at this present instant; the seller also binding 
himself to a forfeiture of like amount should he 
fail to carry out his part of the contract. This 
precious document was signed by both parties, 
and also, as appeared, by two witnesses, of whom 
one was an evil-minded labourer at M3rnachty, 
who could be trusted to swear to x his mark, — at 
a price,— and the other, a cousin of Jacob Shop's, 
since unregrettably deceased. 

This paper also was dealt with in like manner to 
the first, and then the brace of worthy workmen 
leaned back to enjoy the prospect of their handi- 
work, as it lay baking by the gently glowing 
fire. 

The penmanship was the penmanship of Jacob, but 
the tobacco ashes, caught here and there in the lines 
of the ink like blotting sand, were the ashes of the 
pipe of the IJchelwr, dropped in moments of 
especial self satisfaction at the thought of the 
beautifully smooth working of his plot; more 
particularly in that part of it which consisted of a 
purposeful liar deluding a mere enthusiastic liar, 
like the one over whose shoulder himi^Alf and his 
long churchwarden were leaning. 

The one thing that disturbed him for a moment 
was as to the amount necessary to ensure the 
co-operation of a third and professional liar, — 
Evan Bowen, attorney, to wit, — but he put that 
by for the moment, till he should have sufficiently 
enjoyed the present point won. 

After about ten minutes of such contemplative 
happine&s, the architect thought they had now 
better adjourn to the 'office of the lawyer, first, 
however, going over their erection to make sure 
it lacked nothing and showed no shakinees. 

In great glee the builder ran it over, even 
sufficiently well to satisfy his principal, who 
searched keenly for possible fiaws, well knowing 
that the man of law would only act upon a 
plausible case. That he would be deceived, as 
Jacob Shop had been, the Freeholder did not for a 
moment believe ; but he was certain that so long 
as things were not too violently wrested he would 
be ready enough to assist, — for a commensurate 
fee. And also, all along pretend to believe the 
story, even to impressing that pretence upon Jacob 
Shop. Otherwise that person might grow weak 
in the knees. 

With the two papers safely stowed in the inner 
pocket of the draper's coat, the conspirators next 
departed to find the office and person of Mr. Evan 
Bowen. 
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Crossing the sqnaie, the sight of his shop 
brought to Jacob's mind the vision of the half 
hour he was likely to pass inside it, when he should 
hereafter acquaint his gentle spouse with the fact 
that he had sold Hafod y Oarreg. He well knew 
that even the price obtained would not protect 
him, nay, rather would it prove an unpardonable 
aggravation of his offianoe, since it would for ever 
remain a standing witness against her favourite 
taunt to the effect that he would have been a 
beggar long ago had it not been for her business 
capacity. And now for him to go and behind 
her back make such a rare stroke of buraness I 

It was too much for him. Touching his com- 
panion's arm, he timidly suggested acquaintibg 
Mrs. Shop with the proposal for the transfer of the 
farm. 

The answer to this suggestion was not loud, but 
it made the receiver jump and nervously hasten 
his steps. The dread lest his wife should herself 
set aside the Freeholder's decision, by coming out 
and collaring him in mid passage, to the endanger- 
ment of the treaty and the money in his pocket, 
quickened his X)ace to a half run, and it was with a 
sigh of fervent relief that he found himself entering 
the house of the solicitor, and turning into the 
room which sexved as an office. Once inside he 
locked the door behind him, bringing a grim smile 
to the countenance of his companion. 

Evan Bowen himself set chairs for them» and 
the trio was complete ; you could see that at a 
glance. Every line and movement of the attorney 
showed why the Freeholder had chosen to come to 
him. Not much taller than the draper, he was 
even thinner, and his hair, instead of being red, 
was dust colour. The small, steel-blue eyes 
matched well with the thin lips and sharp square 
chin, while the nose, like a hawk's beak, made the 
sunken and sallow cheeks look almost cadaverous. 
A very pretty man indeed, - for the Freeholder's 
purpose. 

At present he was his own clerk and office boy, 
the lanky young gentleman who had previously 
fulfilled these duties having at length been driven, 
by hunger and unpaid arrears, to seek the nearest 
recruiting sergeafit. Such a man as the attorney 
would, of course, be far too mean to support a wife 
and family, and therefore we find him an ingrained 
bachelor, with one lean old servant nagging him 
day by day for the balance of some years' wages, — 
a pity the recruiting sergeant wouldn't take her 
too, l^ought her master. 

For his impecuniosity was become chronic. 
Business had never been over thriving with him, 
simple folk mistrusting him and his ways, and 
gentlefolk taking their business to his rival 
further on across the way. Only when two 



persons indulged in the lunatio luxury of going to 
law, and one had been so fortunate as to secure the 
services of Mr. Owen Bevan, there was nothing for 
the other but to fall back upon Mr. Evan Bowen, 
with what prayers to heaven for help against his 
enemy and his own lawyer he might deem needful. 

Thus came, and only thus, the few files that 
usually supported life in the spider whose web 
these two had now entered. 

Such being the rule, it was significant that the 
exception obtained in the case of such gentry as 
these new sitting with him. 

Having, as we said, set chairs for them, he now 
proceeded to generalities upon the subject of the 
crops and weather, until one or other of the two 
should introduce whatever business they might 
have in hand. 

After a few minutes of preliminary skirmishing, 
during which the Uchelwr in vain attempted to 
look behind those jingling little eyes and read the 
man, Jacob Shop began fumbling in his pockets, 
until at length he drew forth the two papers. 

'* Ah ! that's it, Jacob," said the other. *! Qive 
them to me." 

''You see," he went on, turning to the lawyer, 
and holding the papers towards him with a finger 
and thumb, " it's a. matter these papers will best 
explain that we've come to you about. Bead this 
one first," handing him the spurious agreement. 

Carefully spreading it out on the table before 
him, the attorney proceeded to give it his best 
attention, going through it with an impressive 
hum from end to end, which rarely betrayed itself 
into a catchable word. 

When the last word was reached the hum 
mounted. " Ha-m-m ! " He was looking full 
square at the Freeholder. That person therefore 
handed him the notice to quit, calling his par- 
ticular attention to the endorsement thereof. , 

The hum began ; again, and again mounted, 
** Ha-m-m P " 

''Tou've read that endorsement? Well, the 
notice will be up shortly, and he doesn't make the 
slightest move towards vacating." 

*' Ha I " responded the lawyer, ** then I suppose 
that you have both come to me to have the proper 
documents drawn out in aocordance with this 
agreement, — which, by the way, I presume you 
have forgotten is unstamped, though that is a 
thing to be rectified, perhaps, at due cost, — and 
afterwards to see to the matter of this refusal to 
quit P " 

" Aye, sure ! " 

" Aye, sure," echoed the draper. 

The Freeholder turned, and gave the latter his 
cue. " You remember aU the affair, don't you P " 

" Bemember it P I should think I do ; " and 
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tiiud set) the little mai;i launobed forth into the 
tale agteed upon. 

His confederate wondered as he listened to the 
points and periods of the narrative ; so absolutely 
faithful and unvaried was it. Not a word was 
changed. The success was complete. Complete, 
that is, so far as the proper words were concerned, 
but, watching the effect. upon tiie lawyer, he could 
not for the life of him guage the position of affairs ; 
that face betrayed nothing. The reference to the 
agreement being unstamped, need not necessarily 
be an indication of suspicion as to its genuineness ; 
since folk unacquainted with things legal, — as 
Jacob Shop and himself might very well affect to 
be, — could easily come by such a mischance from 
pure igorance. As in fact they had done. Never- 
theless he would give something to know. And 
therefore he waited for the mask to speak. 

When jbhe story was ended the lawyer spoke, his 
lean chin and sallow cheeks resting upon his long 
fingered hands ; elbows upon the table. 

** Very good, gentlemen, very good ! The thing 
is now, which of these papers do you wish me to 
take up first? The notice to quit not having 
actually expired, no action can be taken upon it 
just yet ; therefore your coming to me would 
seem to, indicate that you wish me to take in hand, 
for the present, the preparation of the deed of 
transfer and the examination of titles. Is it not 
so?" 

''Just. BO P* responded the Freeholder, with 
assumed cheerfulness. 

« Just so I '* echoed the draper, tentatively. 

'* Then, gentlemen," resumed the attorney from 
the table, ''I presume, since this document states 
that the purchase is to be complete and the deeds 
signed upon a certain day, that I am to have the 
deeds ready by that day, when you will attend 
here to sign." 

" Aye, sure," — this time frOm Jacob Shop, who, 
having spoken, suddenly became aware that his 
confederate had not done so. He cast a scared 
glance in his direction, but the Freeholder had 
drawn his chair close to the table, opposite Evan 
Bowen, and therefore the little man could only 
see the back of his head. That did not move, and 
the stillness of it made hiim wriggle in his seat. 

The lawyer noticed this, but showed no sign of 
intelligence as he proceeded. *'Here, gentlemen, 
comes in another question. This agreement 
mentions a certain date as the date when possesion 
is to be given and the money paid, under pain of 
forfeiture of a certain sum. But according to 
what you say it is not likely that possession con 
Ibe given upon that date since tibe tenant is 
obstinate. The question I spoke of then, is, are 
you, Mr. Addis, willing to defer your claim and 



complete at a later date, or must Ml*. Jacob 
BoUand forfeit the bargain money ? " 

The ITchelwr rubbed his chin. It would be a 
rare joke; should he, the stipulated story being 
now told, force restitution of the fifty pounds 
under this clause. He looked round slowly. 

But Shop was too sharp. **That agreement 
was not stamped and therefore was not binding." 
Moreover, he looked uncommonly like bolting, — 
the cold light of a lawyer's office seemed to give 
a very distinct and sharply defined view of Judas 
and the rope. 

While they faced each other thus and the plot 
hung in the balance, the lawyer, watchipg them 
through half shut eyes, smiled the ghost of a 
famine-perished smile, and nodded to himself. 

Then the Freeholder grinned and stroked his mouth. 

**0f course we must put off the date,— Jacob 
must not forfeit." 

And Jacob Shop from behind said he should 
think not. His voice held a vicious ring in it. 

Something suddenly fiashed through the 
Freeholder's niind, and his lips parted for an 
instant, ere they closed again to a scarcely 
distinguishable line. The something evidently 
pleased him. 

He banged his hand upon the table. "Of 
course I was joking. But I suppose that if the 
transfer was made to-day the notice to quit would 
stiU hold good, eh ? " 

«0h yes, that would not be affected in any 
way." 

«yery well then, if we put off the signing 
it will fall lipon my friend here," he nodded 
over his left shoulder, "to take the law on 
his tenant, and I know he wouldn't like to do that, 
having been his landlord so long. Therefore I 
think it would be much better if we did the thing 
at once and then it would fall upon me to obtain 
possession, ~ that would save Jacob's feeling^, and 
I could turn the business over to you as my agent 
in getting possession." 

This pleased Jacob Shop, who began to wish 
the job well over and himself safely out of it, 
with the purchase money in his pocket. Indeed, 
only the feel of the coins clutched in the left hand, 
hidden in his inner clothing, kept him from back- 
ing out as it was Speed in the matter would 
please him next best. It pleased the lawyer too, 
for all this boded fat fees, — full, fat fees, as he 
had decided when watching the pair a moment 
ago. While the proposer ought to have been 
pleased since it was his own motion. 

He spoke again. '" How soon can we sign the 
papers ? " 

*' Let me see ! This is Wednesday. Si&y 
Saturday, as I am very busy." 
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. It was upon the tip of Jacob's tongue to combat 
this latter most palpable fiction, when something 
in his confederate's face, now turned towards him, 
made him think better of it. The IJchelwr turned 
again and. continued, — 

'* And how much will be the cost, I mean of the 
transfer alone, letting the quit notice lie for the 
present ? " 

** That depends^" returned the attorney ; visions 
of folio upon folio of legal verbiage and redundant 
superfluities flitting through his mind. '*That 
entirely depends." 

** Set a figure," urged the other. 

'* I can hardly do that," demurred the man of 
quibbles. 

** Set one. Whatever you think will cover it, so 
that we may know," persisted his interlocutor. 

The lawyer refieoted, tickling his temple the 
while with the feather of a quill pen to stimulate 
his imagination. He thought of the lean servant 
in the room behind, and the leaner larder, and 
named a sum that would leave an ample margin. 

The answer came upon an unexpected line. 
" So much P Very well then. Now I want to put 
a proposal to you. If you will sit down at once, 
here and now, and finish the job out of hand, 
putting the rest of your business aside for the 
time, I will add five pounds to your fee." 

Professional decency forbade the closing with 
this offer instanter, as Mr. Evan Bowen felt so 
strongly urged to do, but his defence was weak. 

** I could hardly do that. My dear sir, justice 
to my other clients demands that I should not 
throw their interests aside in such fashion." 

<< Never mind their interests; charge them less 
and take it out of me. Come, 1*11 say guineas, 
and stand a dinner for the three of uh at the 
Dragon after the names are signed. What do you 
sayP" 

Shop, from his position in rear, indulged in some 
extraordinary noddings and grimacings, intended 
to persuade the solicitor to comply. That gentle- 
man therefore, proceeded to abate the austerity of 
his devotion to principle, doing it in as graceful 
and deprecating a manner as could well be com- 
passed by a man with such a face, — and such an 
expression. 

Chiefly he stipulated that he was to be put into 
possession of the title deeds at once, and that 
Jacob's own title should be held as satisfactory. 
This was immediately assented to and the three at 
once proceeded to the bank, a building which 
reared its modest front on the nearest line of the 
square, thence to obtain the necessary parchments, 
--Jacob having deposited them there for safe 
keeping. 

A few final instructions aad explanatioiis over a 



decorous tankard at the King's Head next door, 
and then they separated; the lawyet to his den, 
and the others to the sanctum at the Dragon. 

The day by this being well on, the Freeholder 
called for a snack of something wherewith to 
steady their heads and stay their stomachy till the 
hour of the promised dinner. Over it he waxed 
entertfllning,^ passing from one thing to another 
with the brilliancy, not of the polished diamond, but 
the newly ground broad-axe, and with the ^ame airy 
playfulness of touch. Never once did he slack his 
efforts to distract his companion, till the hands of 
his watch assured him that the bank was closed 
and its officials departed. Then, with a sigh of 
relief, he leaned back in his chair and relapsed 
into silent enjoyment of the brandy bottle. Biit 
in his mind the satisfied thought was lying *' All 
right, Jacob. Tou'U have to take a note now, or 

a bill, instead of the cash, and then ." He 

nodded to himself by way of expressing the 
remainder. 

How it was done let those versed in the 
mysteries of the law explain, but certain it was, 
that by seven o'clock a message from Evan 
Bowen intimated that only their signatures were 
lacking to complete the business. 

The question then rose as to the money, for of 
course the bank was closed, and the Freeholder 
carried no cheque book. Jacob Shop however, 
was by this time feeling so valiant and devil-may- 
care, as the residt of the day's potations, that he 
was easily persuaded to accept a piece of paper in 
lieu of cash ; folding it up and thrusting it down 
to keep the fifty pounds company with such muzzy 
content as brought a gleam of ill concealed 
satisfaction from beneath the bushy eyebrows of 
the purchaser. 

And though Evan Bowen saw the look he 
could only guess at the thought behind, — '* Now 
I have him, safe and sure ; no fear of Jacob now." 

A few minutes only sufficed to draw up and 
sign the information requisite to set the law in 
motion against Tom Hawys ; ** Though," Hed the 
lawyer, '*I hope he will come to his senses by 
rent day, and thereby relieve us of any dis- 
agreeable necessity of applying to the court." 

Which lie the Freeholder echoed. 

But Jacob Shop, with his hand in pocket, 
fingering th^ price of himself, quoth scornfully, 
** Tom Hawys ! oh, Tom Hawys be hanged ! " 

Which sentiment also the Uchelwr echoed, but 
not aloud. 

Thereafter the three passed over to the Bed 
Dragon, and by eight o'clock were sitting down to 
a roaring dinner, with the dimpled-cheeked maid 
to wait upon them, and viands worthv of her 
serving. The giver of tiie feast did steady justioe 
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dimly about the man's feet antil he prompted her 
onoe more. 

*« And then ? " 

Her voice took another thrill now. '' And then, 
my Ion, that was impatient of owing anght to any 
man,, most of all Aaron Megan, went down to 
work at the quarry that he might pay the debt. 
That was a weary debt to me and a heavy 
price I counted in settling it. I paid it in nights 
of tears and days of moaning. For that next day ; 
only one little day between; up through the 
clouds that shut out the valley my Ion came 
home,— came home to me, aoch ! 

** He came home on men's shoulders, for he was 
dead I — dead ! and they would not let me see the 
face that the rocks had mangled so. Dead I my 
tall man ; my Ion. Aoch ! dear heart I dead ! " 

Tom put his arm around the rocking figure to 
still it, while he placed his strong cheek against 
her wrinkled one. Then she took courage and 
continued, — 

«The blood in the quarry could wash out 
my happiness but it could not wash out the 
writing of the debt, therefortB I was forced to 
give up Havod y Garreg, — the home that we 
had mtwie, — to pay it. But I stayed on as tenant, 
at a rent, for your Aarons and your Jacobs would 
starve to deatii if they had to win a living from 
the mountain. 

'*When Aaron Megan seized the place there 
was still a little money left, and with it I built 
this house, wearing the remainder in sheep and 
young stock, for I still had my little Tom to think 
of and to comfort me, — aye Tom, and thou wert 
ever a g^od Ickd and a true comfort to me ; here in 
this house, where we have lived together ever since 
and where, please God, I hope to die." 

When old Hawys had finished she still kept her 
gaze fixed upon the fiickering fire, till Tom, draw- 
ing a long breath, took up the continuation of the 
story. 

'* Aye mother, and then, from the day you built 
this house you struggled on and toiled hard, until 
one day you told your son he ought to get 
married. So he went down and chose a wife that 
pleased you as well as himself ; the sweetest and 
the best maid that ever a man looked at. And 
after the banns were put up he went down to pay 
his rent in Oildeg town. There they turned him 
aside with it to the house of Evan Attorney, who 
told him that he was expected to quit Hi^od y 
Garreg that very day, for he had gotten notice a 
year ago, and the land was sold to Will Addis of 
M3machty." 

The mother was looking hard at the son now, 
and as he ended, she said, doubtingly, '* I am not 
quick, Tom, what is it you mean ? " 

Beginning in a monotonous voice, which half 
way through rose till it rang in anger, the man 
told over the story of the two days. 

Still, till the last word of it was done, old 
Hawys sat, never once taking her eyes from those 
that blazed before her. Then, grey and rigid, she 
stood up, putting at arm's length the hand that 
would have stayed her. Her voice came hard and 
high. ''To quit I to leave the house I built and 
the crofts we made from the moimtain ; the 



garden that we made and the ash tree that we 
planted. Never ! Never ! Leave the spot where 
they brought my man home to me, dead I Never ! 
Jen Lwyd^B black son ; Jen of the curse ! and her 
son to do this because a maid preferred my son to 
her's ! But I tell you, Tom, that I will not go, 
and when the'IJchelwr comes to turn us out I will 
kill him on the threshold myself before his 
mother's soul, loosed from damnation, shall come 
in with him to triumph over me I " 

The last words came in a scream as she turned, 
and, seizing the long, brown bladed turf cutter 
that leaned in the chimney nook, swung it up in 
the firelight with a pose that made her a picture 
of incarnate fury. 

Even her son was awed for a moment by the 
sight of her in sudi transport, but, quickly re- 
covering himself, he laid his hand upon the 
weapon as he said, — 

** Nay, mother, he'll not come here. I've 
hunted him everywhere, and all last night I laid 
in the way for him. But he is hidden away some- 
where ; he is afraid to face me again. 

'* His mother was your enemy, and for love, as 
her son is mine, but if the shadow of the wings of 
Aran's ravens are to be on my life, then they 
shall be death to him at least. And, mother ; we 
are not going from here. If he comes with his 
law to drive us out, — though I think he is too 
cowardly for that, — ^then I will set such a grip on 
him that he'll be glad to stop away, if he can only 
escape at all. And whether he comes this year or 
next, on the notice they say I had, or the notice 
they gave me yesterday, I will not go. I swear 
it ! " he went on with a ringing tone, lifting his 
clenched hands, while a long tongue of name 
leaped up and lit, blood red, the stem faces of 
both. *' Hear me Llyn Du ! by hiU and plain and 
tree, I swear it ! " 

At the pagan oath, — ^belonginff to the dwarf oak 
and the stone circle between the foam-teeth of 
Llyn Du and the grinning front of Y Garnedd,— 
a silence fell upon them both ; silence bom of the 
terrible tales that cling to those hoar stones, and 
it was not till the &e fell together, taking a 
crown of dancing flamelets which dissipated the 
near darkness, that either of them spoKe. Then 
old Hawys said, — 

** How will you meet him, Tom P " 

** Barehanded." 

All that night the moon or stars, looking in at 
the window, saw the same sight. By the hearth 
a man sleeping the heavy sleep of utter ex- 
haustion, but with hands clenched hard as though 
he thought to-morrow's dawn would call him to 
keep his oath. And in the midst, gripping a 
brown blade, a woman, whose haggard face be- 
tokened the cruel pain at her heart, and whose 
restless movements, as she went to and fro 
between the window and the hearth, betrayed 
the fevered state of a mind which would, if 
possible, have brought the impending evil to the 
touch with the next sunrise, that so she might 
wake the sleeping man to fulfil her fierce desire. 
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A PEMBROKESHIRE COWARD. 
Bt J. BooEBS Bees. 
Author of In the Study and the Fields, etc. 




Tbe Welsh Coa8t. 



SUMMER 
morning's walk 
from Haverford- 
west will bring 
one to the inland 
ridge known as 
Flumstone 
Mountain, with 
Boch Castle 
standing in iniins 
on the rocks at 
its south-western 
extremity. The 
castle, as we first 
come in sight of 
it, gives no 
adequate im- 
pression of its 
importance ; but 
a closer examin- 
ation shows that 
at one time it was a stronghold of no mean 
consideration. The surrounding panorama 
of land and water must have made it a 
pleasant place to dwell in, before ruin gat 
hold of it and dragged down its walls, nigh 
six feet thick. Looking up at the remains 
of its oriel windows, one wonders which 
gave light, in the long ago, to the cowardly 
crusader who locked himself up through 
fear of vipers. 

At the time Thomas de la Roche, the 
subsequent crusader, — not to be confounded 
with Thomas, the last of the name, — 
became possessed of the place, the Roche 
blood ' had somehow got considerably 
watered, with the result that cowardice 
filled his craven soul, instead of the noble 
bravery which for generations had dis- 
tinguished his race. This Thomas knew 



he was a coward ; and he also knew that' 
the men with whom he mixed on terms 
of social equality .were equally well 
acquainted with the fact. He could see 
that even his wife, whose pursuits were 
by no means those of a strong-minded 
woman, — her principal occupation being 
the making of tapestry and embroidery,-^ 
looked upon him as one to be guided and 
helped in all matters calling for prompt 
decision or action. One morning he awoke 
to a particularly painful realization of his 
position as a coward. In his dreams of 
the night he had, somehow, turned in 
upon himself, and, bv some cruel fate, had 
seen himself as others saw him. This 
annoyed him, as the noon-sun does a 
sleeping infant ; the light was too fierce. 
So, strange to say, he did the first thing 
that suggested itself ; he sent for old Qwen 
Ferris, the wise woman, told her what he 
thought of himself, and asked her if it 
were true. 

For answer she bluntly gave him " Yes ;" 
for she also looked scornfully on her lord, 
who had such a miserably puny soul. 

But the man was awake ; and, seeing 
his weakness, he craved her assistance and 
support. He was as a bent reed blown 
against an old wall. 

The heart of the woman melted at the 
self-abasement of the lord of Roch Castle, 
and she strove to arouse in him a resolution 
to live as a man lives. 

" Unfurl thy flag, turn thy face to the 
east, and as a crusader show men that thou 
also art a man. And when thy work is 
done, return ; and, as brave Sir Thomas, 
men will bend to thee, and thou shalt 
indeed be our lord." 
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These hot words from old Gwen went 
straight to his heart, hitherto empty of 
purpose, and filled it. But little dreamed 
she of the ill that was to fall on her own 
home as a result of her morning's work. 

" Our brave Sir Thomas is going to take 
his chicken-heart out to make a meal for 
the heathen vultures ! " ran the tale. 

Some believed ; but the many shook 
their heads and laughed. A few said it 
was but the assumed bravery of an old 
duck who flapped her wings in front of 
the beak of a rembrokeshire falcon. They 
didn't know what falcon had .pounced 
down upon Sir Thomas ; but they were 
certain one had, else what reason could 
there be for this flutter and flap ? 

But Thomas de la Boche actually held to 
his purpose, and gathered together a small 
band of followers to go with him to the 
Holy Land. And a motley lot they were, 
forsooth ! Some dreaded early punishment 
for offences ripe for discovery ; otners wished 
to realise their dreams of the vast world ; 
some hailed the opportunity of possessing 
a sword ; others, with untellable notions of 
the wickedness of the pagans, considered 
them fair subjects for sport, and looked 
forward to the fun as to a cock-fight or 
bull-badgering. Two, perhaps, were to be 
found in the crowd who thought of the 
help they were going to render Christian 
pilgrims ; but not one had volunteered his 
services out of love for his leader. Among 
the stalwart lads, Bhys Ferris, the only 
son of old Gwen, stood up straight as a 
young poplar. 

It is, however, unnecessary to follow 
closely the steps of De la Boche and his 
band ; but this fact needs chronicling. No 
sooner had the doughty leader set Foot in 
Palestine, and understood what was re- 
quired of a crusader, than his newly 
acquired bravery forsook him utterly ; 
and, without even acquainting his followers 
of his decision, he took Bhys Ferris with 
him, and re-embarked for home. But 
mighty winds seized the ship, as a giant a 
nutehell, and threw her hither and thither, 
far out of all reckoning. Then the fears 
of the lord of Boch Castle made a storm 
in his soul, as lively as the storm that 
raged without. At one moment he moaned 
aloud and called himself a second Jonah ; 



then he shut his mouth tightly and groaned 
inwardly, thinking what a fool he had 
been to mention Jonah, when the very 
word was enough to prompt the sailors to 
throw him overboard. He was haunted 
by horrible visions of the internal arrange- 
ments of a whale. But the storm at 
length ceased, and the sailors saw, a little 
way off, part of the northern coast of 
Afnceu Tney accordingly cast anchor to 
mend the ship, and the captain went 
ashore for water. 

The next morning De la Boche heard 
noises in his sleep, and opened his eyes on 
a sight that made his blood cold. In the 
further corner of the cabin crouched young 
Ferris, powerless to move, whilst a great 
snake, with raised head and ready fangs, 
confronted him. Instead of hastening to 
his rescue with the sword that lay at his 
side. Sir Thomas slid quickly from his 
resting place, and rushed through the 
door, up to the deck, where he ran about 
shouting, — " Snake ! snake ! " Two of the 
sailors immediately made for the cabin, 
and put an end to the reptile's life; but 
poor Khys had been bitten, and, in spite of 
every effort to save him, he died, after 
suffering intense agony. His message to 
his mother was a very simple one, — 

" Tell her," he said, " that / was not a 
coward." 

The return of the lord of Boch Castle 
was as unlike that of the crusader of 
romance as can well be imagined. He 
slunk into his home at night time, alone 
and miserable. But it soon became noised 
abroad, and mothers, wives, and sweet- 
hearts came to the castle demanding their 
sons, husbands, and lovers. Amongst them 
came Gwen Ferris piteously holding out 
her withered hands, as a mother seeking 
for her helpless infant. Sir Thomas gave 

flowing accounts of the bravery of those 
e had left behind and the wondrous 
victories they had achieved, and were still 
achieving, over the accursed pagans. 

" The Holy Land will soon be in the 
hands of the Christians," was the burden 
of his tale. 

He told old Gwen, with a deceptive 
frankness, that her son was dead. But no 
word passed his lips of the shameful 
scene in the dark little cabin in the 
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Mediterranean. His story was of a sur- 
prise at night, and how, when the Saracens 
were upon them, Rhys had killed no less 
than four with his own strong arm, himself 
falling only when set upon by three 
horsemen. And so, with bent head and 
silent tongue, the mother went out from 
the presence of the lord of Boch Castle, 
who once more had hidden his cowardice 
behind a lie. 

That night, as Sir Thomas sat alone in 
his chamber, he heard in the distance a 
low murmuring sound as of waves rippling 
on a sandy beach. He listened atten- 
tively, and thought he could distinguish 
voices chanting a monotonous song, which 
grew clearer each moment. There was a 
short pause ; then his heart leaped into 
his throat, for the voices were in the room 
with him. There was soon no doubt in his 
mind of the fact, for, in the light thrown 
from the great wood fire on the hearth, he 
could distinguish a multitude of tiny, mis- 
shapen beings, crowding into the apart- 
ment on all sides ; and yet the door was 
shut. The dwarfs immediately fell into 
something like order, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to march around the room, droning, 
as they went, some such words as these, — 
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For a brave man is a brave man ; 

But a coward a coward alway. 
Night is to the one but an absence of light, 

Whilst the other cries out for the day. 

The lord should a tower of strength be 
To the lads who follow his lead ; 

But if the lord shivers and shakes at a blast 
Woe be to his men in their need. 



*' When blood filled the veins of the Boches, 
They never knew tremble or quake ; 
Never flinched at a dragon's approaches, — 
And they simply put heel on a snake." 

Very soon, however, the strange swarm- 
ing multitude disappeared in a general 
hurry and scurry, as rapidly and 
mysteriously as they had come. Th« 
next night they repeated their visits, and 
went through the same programme ; and 
again on the third evening. But the song 
was getting to be too much like a direct 
accusation ; and seeing how small and in- 
significant in bodily stature his accusers 
were, de la Roche summoned up the little 
courage he could call his own, and blustered 



out a rapid command to an imaginary 
servant outside the door to bring him 
his sword, swearing that with it he would 
kill every imp in the place. This bit of 
bravado had its desired efiect, for instantly 
the little creatures scrambled up the sides 
of the wide-mouthed chimney, chuckling 
maliciously as they went. 

That night, unpleasant visions troubled 
the lord's sleep ; and when he awoke in 
the morning, news was brought into his 
chamber that Gwen Ferris had been 
awaiting him in the hall since sunrise. 

When brought into his presence, she 
held up her long, lean arms, and cried, — 
" Curses on your cowardly heart, Thomas 
de la Roche ! I have been to the eastern 
seas, where I looked upon my lad, a snake, 
your sword, and your miserable bloodless 
soul. Ah ! there I see it all again ; " and 
she stood with fixed eyes before the man 
who could not .find tongue to utter a 
" Yea " or a " Nay." ** There he cowers, 
poor lad ! in the dark comer, with the 
oily reptile gliding closer and closer. My 
lad ! my lad ! my only child ! " 

The old woman swayed to and fro in 
her agony, whilst the miserable man 
covered his face in fear. At length a 
torrent of words forced him to look up,' 
and in a dazed state he just realised that 
terrible curses were bein^ cast upon him. 

"In thy body let the blood of the 
Roches be accursed on earth! and let 
thy soul be accursed in the hereafter ! 
Whereas once thou fearedst to draw sword 
upon a snake, so once more shalt thou be 
paralysed by such a sight ! Thy cowardice 
caused the death of my only child ; thy 
cowardice shalt also prevent thv escape 
from a similar fate ! By a snake shalt 
thou meet thy death, Thomas de la Roche 1 
and when thy bones are laid in the earth, 
even there they shall find no rest ! " 

As these words died away into a dread 
silence, Gwen Ferris quitted the castle, 
leaving behind her a pitiful object in the 
shape of the lord of the place, more dead 
than alive with fright. 

To the day of his death these dreadful 
words lived constantly with him. He 
would sit repeating them in a listless 
manner, in the upper chamber, in which he 
had taken refuge,«>as being the most secure 
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in the place, and from which he never 
moved. The Fear of the Snake was upon 
him. 

Thus days and months passed over the 
head of this self-imprisoned man, whose 
frightened eyes peered into everything 
that found its way into the room. 

Winter had come, and many fagots were 
used to heat and light his apartment. 
The miserable Sir Thomas did nothing but 
cower over the fire in a helpless, hopeless 
fashion. One night the dwarfs returned 
and marched ab^ut the place chanting 
their song, — 



(i 



For a brave man Ib a brave man.'' 



The next night a single dwarf came, 
who walked straight to the miserable man, 
placed a fagot across his knees and told 
him to feed the fire, for the ni^ht was cold. 
And as he obeyed, casting stick by stick 
upon the blaze, the dwarf danced wildly 
around him humming a repetition of, — 

« And they simply put heel on a snake." 

Suddenly a piercing cry rang through 
the castle ; and when his retainers came to 
him, thery found their lord lying senseless 
«on the noor bitten by a huge snake, that 
had entwined itself about one of his legs. 
On recovering consciousness, he at once 
sent word to old Qwen, telling her what 



had happened and praying her to come to 
his assistance with charms and simples. 

For answer, she sent him word to 
remember the little cabin out on the 
Mediterranean. 

So Thomas de la Roche came to his 
death by the bite of a snake introduced 
into the castle in a fagot of sticks in the 
winter; and the^ buried him under the 
shadow of the neighbouring church. 

But on the following morning, hasty 
messengers came to the castle with in- 
formation that the body that had been 
buried lay now in the porch of Llangwm 
church, miles away. In the afternoon, it 
was brought back and re-buried; but 
similar news came the next day. It was 
again brought back and re-interred ; and, 
as night came, a watch was set to prevent 
its being further disturbed. And the 
watchers made oath in the morning that 
at mid-night a multitude of dwarfe had 
come to the place, through the air, attended 
by a great number of serpents, and had 
lifted the coffin out of the ground and 
made away with it. Intelligence was 
subsequently brought that the body was 
again at Llangwm ; and so they buried it 
there, causing to be erected in the church 
the monument we now see of Thomas de 
la Roche in the guise of a crusader having 
a snake entwined about his leg. 
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T SOUGHT my Owen when the New Year came, 

^ On the hillside bleak and drear, 

And the wily fox he laughed me to shame. 

As I sought her far and near. 
'' seek not for beauty," said reyiiard sage, 

** Thou lover of love forlorn, — 
'Mongst the rents and scars of the tempest's rage. 

In the grey of a winter mom." 

I sought my Owen right hopefully 

In the merry days of spring, 
When the blackbira sang on the apple tree. 

And the lark soared high on the wing, 
In the flowery mead where the ozlips grow, 

By the brook that had mirrored her face ; 
But it babbled of nought that I cared to know. 

For my Qwen had deserted the place. 

I sought my Gwen on the lone sea shore, 
In the summer time sultry and still, 

But the only foot-prints the brown sand bore 
Were the tracks of her wandering will. 



And the crab of the ebb-tide pool did say. 

As he turned in his eyes and sank, 
" Lo ! the only fair maiden who comes this way, 

Is a mermaid with tresses dank." 

I souffht my Gwen in the harvest days. 

Mid the ungathered golden grain. 
And the air was filled with rejoicing and praise. 

And I was alone with my pain. 
The berries were red, and die nuts were good, 

But a squirrel made game of me, 
As I wandered forlorn through the whispering 

With a countenance dolefm to see. [wood, 

I sought my Gwen when the year grew old, 

My heart was desparing and lone. 
And my lips were numb with their tale untold, 

But I found not my darling, my own. 
Then spake a wise ewe, '* To the haunts of men, 

To the town, thou luckless bard. 
In a draper-shop thou wilt find thy Gwen, 

Selling flannelette by the yard I 

Owen GEOBaE. 



SOME SENSATIONS OF SIR RANULF. 

By W. H. Kebset. 
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VARIOUS doubtful opinions were pre- 
valent anent Sir Ranulf de Lucy. 
Welsh folk dwelling nigh his stronghold 
in the Qwentland said that he was a 
recreant knight. Those of his own people 
who abode thereabout kept as warv an 
eye as was possible upon his behaviour; 
and opined and spoke of him as a fox 
with the fangs of a wolf. He, forsooth, 
professed and exhibited an indifference to 
criticism; and making his business his 
own, he took pains to remain unobserved, 
and care to oe out of reach of either 
reward or punishment. 

But an hour was arrived when pressure 
of circumstances disturbed the demeanour 
of the man, and revealed how the mediaeval 
held sway within him. He felt that he 
had reason to deplore his fate. He felt 
that vexation possessed him not unreason- 
ably, after the series of unfortunate events 
which had marred his pleasure during the 
morning intended to be devoted by him to 
hunting. The first of his ill-luck was the 
loss of a trained, favourite falcon. Soon 
afterward he had been fated to miss the 
only easy and likely shot that had fallen 
to his lot throughout a long, hot chase. 
At noon he had lost sight and hearing of 
the cavalcade of his companions. And 
now his horse was fallen lame ; and at a 
distance of twelve miles or more from the 
round tower which he called his castle, 
and which stood upon an imposing tump 
over-looking the bosky level near the con- 
fluence of Wye and Severn. The knight 
swore over this last mishap ; and turning 
his limping animal in a north-easterly 
direction, rode slowly homeward. 

Reflections, filling him whilst he 
journeyed through dark, damp woods 
under a changeful and intermittently 
dripping October sky, did not tend to 
cheer him or lighten his mood. Nor was 
he long in convincing himself that there 
was more than the deplorable, but rather 
the supernatural, in the nature and 



number of the accidents happened to him 
that day. Superstitious fear, acting in 
concert and unconsciously with the in- 
fluence of a dismal environment, urged 
him to humility and examioation of self. 
Yet nothing satisfactory came of his self- 
abased musing, or of morbid introspection. 
Perhaps he experienced something of 
satisfaction to find that he had attended 
mass constantly, that he had prayed, had 
fasted, and had given alms freely ; further- 
more, that he had made confession of his 
sins, fully and often. Why, then, was he 
made the sport of evil ? he asked. In 
what way had he displeased Providence, 
that the powers of darkness dealt thus 
wilfully with him ? Consequent on finding 
these questions unanswerable, he felt a 
pan^ of wounded self-esteem. So be- 
coming aware of righteousness deep in his 
being, and aflected by its growing warmth, 
he excused and absolved himself from 
weakly accusative memories of sundrj^ 
peccadilloes peculiar to personages like 
unto himself, alien, and of his status, and 
similarly situated on the Welsh marches. 

Just then, his horse bore him out of the 
thick trees into a wild place of autumnal- 
tinted brush, browning brake, and lush, 
sodden greensward open to a sky of broken 
clouds, grey and rainy below the white, 
with peeping blue and blue expanses and 
a forward limit of wrack, rain-laden, driven 
before the easterly wind that bit. 

Anon the knight put to wing some rooks 
feeding upon the herbage. All the birds 
rose silently, save one, a patriarch with a * 
hoarse voice, that flew hoveringly up the 
wind above and before Sir Ranulf, and 
vented such ominous, measured cries as 
made a coward of the burly, bull-necked 
Norman. He rose in his saddle and cursed 
the bird. 

Now grown nervous and furtive of 
glance as his imaginative mind conjured 
up dire signs and fatal meanings to the 
incidental in his misadventures, the knight 
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ur^ed his steed forward ; shaking the rein, 
and repeatedly applying ugly rowels to 
the animal's reeking sides until it could no 
more respond gallantly to a call for speed, 
and became dead lame. De Lucy raged; 
and perforce dismounted to give the long- 
suffering beast a parting Uow with his 
bow ere commencing a compulsory walk. 

The afternoon was ending when he 
arrived within sight of his destination. 

Whilst passing ' by a village of Welsh, 
he met an old woman; who stopped, 
muttering, before him, and held a thick 
stick out with both feeble arms, like a 
wavering bar to his progress. He would 
have brushed past without speaking, had 
not the old woman dropped her staff and 
caught him by the sleeve, and clung 
tightly thereto, with a pair of bony hands. 
The eyes he looked into seemed to bum 
deep down in dark sockets in her brown, 
wrinkled thin face. He knew her. He 
had heard her spoken of as a witch. He 
restrained instinctive promptings to harsh 
measures for a release from the clutches of 
the crone. 

'' 'Tis thou, beldam," he said, in a patois 
of Welsh and English. " Loose my jerkin. 
Loose, thou hag ! " He tried to shake her 
()ff, but she clung the tighter to him. 

" Where is my child," she cried. 

" How dost think / wot where she 
Loose thy gripe ! " 
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"Thou are confessed out of thine own 
mouth," she replied, in quick, shrill tones 
rising nearly to a scream. " Bring her 
back ! Take me to her ! " 

" Loose me ! Dost hear ! Loose me, or 

rU deal thee a buffet as will ." He 

lifted his arm ; his little grey eyes 
glittered ; his red, freckled face flushed. 

The eyes of the old woman seemed to 
reflect his fury, but with intensity. She 
let so her hold ; and raised her arm to 
point a finger at the Norman. 

"Betrayer of the innocent," she said. 
" May God's curse " 

The fearful Norman stopped her further 
utterance with a hand over her mouth. He 
grasped her shoulder with the other hand. 

" Stay thy foul curses," he cried. " The 
girl came o! her own a^icord. She loves 
me. Ay, indeed, and more." Feeling her 
age-wasted form become Ump in his arma, 
he released the woman. 

The shock of his words left her mute 
and looking incredulous ; then she swayed 
forward near to falling. 

"She loves theel' she said. "'Tis un- 
truth. Nay," she wailed ; " it is sooth. 
Now am I forsaken ! Nor chit, nor child 
to care for mine old age. Alack ! Alack ! 
How the spark hath gone out on my 
hearth." She turned falteringly, and went 
away weeping, but without a sob. 

The Norman hurried on. 



GWALLA^'S OWN DAUGHTER. 



Sweet maid of Gwent, — 
Thou of the darksome beauty, pleasant face, 
And kindly eyes from out whi(m peeps the truth 
Of woman's soul, art Gwalia*s own daughter. 
Foremost with the best and fairest, g^tod 
Bichly and endowed by very virtue 
Of the Celtic nature and the Cymric blood, 
Thou art chosen heiress of the ages. 
And who more fit for such inheritance 
Than thou, who hold of ages good repute, 
And proud, unsmirched fame P Courtly Arthur*s 
Wamor kinglings knew full well thy worth ; 
When influence of thine set chivalry 
To deeds endeavouring for good and fame. 
See then, how the spirit dwells within you, 
Of the worthiness that the past hath seen, 
The present still hath need; so that the future 



My loom with imx>ort for your kith and kin. 

Yours alone the saving help ; yours alone 

The encouragement by word, look, and deed, 

The sympathy, which men do value so. 

Mayhap it will so fall that you complete 

The complemental duties of your sex. 

Then, as sweetheart, wife, and mother, your sway 

Will e'en show itself for eood or evil 

In a many ways. Therefore, 'tis with you. 

And in your nature, surely lies the moulding 

And the making of a nation's men. 

Such reputation as is yours doth scorn 

Decadence, rosy-lipped, that walks abroad 

With fulsome pleasures for an idle hour. 

What classic downfalls phantom in the train 

Of one so fickle, what fearful memories 

Of great nations perished, gone to doom I 

W. H. K 



ALUN MABON. 

From the Welsh of Ceiriog, by Allen Baine. 



XXIL 

IDUT shadows cold and strange, and ohange 
-^ came o*er my life, 

A burning fever laid its hand on me. 
Around my bed my children stood in grief, 

Waiting in sad suspense for fate's decree. 
In the long watches of the silent night 

No slumber came, to rest my weanr brain ; 
But Menna, bending o'er me, pressed my himd. 

Held the restoring cup, and soothed my pain. 

When the cold mists of death hxmg over me, 

What kindly ansel came and waited them aside ? 
Through all my vems the flood of life returned. 

Bearing new hopes upon its flowing tide. 
New thoughts of health refreshed my weary soul. 

Kind sleep returned to calm my aching brain. 
And Menna, bending o'er me, pressed my hand, 

Held the restoring cup, and soothed my pain. 

XXIII. 

When health was before me. 
One mominfi^ they bore me 
Out into &e sunshine, 
The blue hills to see ; 
My sad heart was lightened, 
My pale cheeks were brightened, 
By the wind from the mountain, 
The breeze from the sea. 
I rose from my sickness, 
The long days of weakness, 
The sad weeks of weariness, sorrow, and pain ; 
My heart lost its shadows as down in the meadows, 
I watched the wild colt and the lambkin again. 

The blue sky smiled o'er me, 

The sea stretched before me, 
I faced the broad sunlight, I drank in the wind ; 

The little birds singing. 

Around me, were bringing 
The long absent visions of health to my mind. 

My children's embraces, 

Their sweet smiling faces I 
My Menna sat near me, and smiled through her 

My dear old dog found me, [tears. 

And froHoked around me, 
The friend of my household, my comrade for years. 

XXIV. 

Long years have passed. How fleeting ! 

And gone that happy meeting. 
When, health returning, hope revived 

Beneath the sun's warm greeting. 

But s&fe in mem'ry's keeping 
Those days of joy and weeping. 

My children married I Menna »ir 
Within her grave is sleeping. 

Ah ! well do I remember 

When our little children died, 
And Menna, broken-hearted, 

Seemed fading at my side. 



On a bri&;ht Palm Sunday morning, 
With flowers their graves adorning,* 

She stooped, and as she rose, my heart 
Felt a sharp pang of warning. 

Beneath the yew tree kneeling. 

With tears of tender feeling. 
She planted pinks and golden broom. 

The little graves concealing. 

The wild flowers soon were growing. 
Their colours brightly glowing ; 

But the roses paled on Menna's cheek. 
Where tears so oft were flowing. 

And since my Menna faded. 
The world in gloom is shaded. 

Her rinff alone my treasure now ; 
I wal£ through life unaided. 

Her ring I'll keep for ever, 

Nor from its mem'ries sever ; 
Then come my harp I once more I'll strike 

A strain, the last for ever. 



XXV. 



Alone in the churchyard my Menna lies low, p 

And alone for the rest of my life I must go, 
But thou, little ring, my companion shalt be. 
Her hand where I placed thee, in fancy I see. 
And as I remember those long vanished years, 
My heart fills with longing, my eyes fill with tears. 
In the silence of death Menna parted from me. 
And thou, little ring, art as silent as she. 

When first on her finger I placed thee, dear ring, 
The joy bells rang gaily, 'twas green leafy spring ; 
But when from her finger I drew thee again. 
The bell tolled to summon a funeral train. 
I gave thee when dressed in her bridal array, 
I took thee again on her funeral day. 
Oh ring of betrothal, we never will part, 
I'll wear thee till death stills each pulse of my heart. 

XXVL 

Still the mountains tower high. 

Still the winds around them roar. 
Still when dawn lights up the sky 

Sinff the shepherds as of yore. 
Bound the hills and m^Euiows fair. 

Still the starry daisies grow. 
But the shepherds singing there 

Are not tnose of long ago. 

Changed are all old Cambria's ways ! 

Generations come and gone I 
Changed are all the ancient days. 

Other times are pressing on. 
Alun Mabon's days are o'er. 

And his harp is all unstrung, 
But his songs, for evermore, 

live in Cambria's ancient tongue* 
[the end.] 



* The annual decoration of graTes with flowers and evergreens 
on Palm Sunday was a beautiful old cuatom of Wales a few 
centuries ago. 
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THE BOOK OF THE THREE BIRDS. 



By T. E. RoBEKTB, CaniEirroD. 



Wrexham, probably to 
complefce his education. Here he came under the 
influence of Walter Cradock, and this proved to be 
the turning point in his career, for he nimself tells 
ua, in a poem discovered by the late B«v. John Peter 
(loan Pedr), that it was in Maelor he awoke out of 
his spiritual sleep, — " Ar Maelawr y dihunaia" — 
Maelor being that part of Powya of which Wrexham 
is the chief town. He died at Wrexham, June 3rd, 
1659. 

As a preacher, Morgan Llwyd was not only 
eloquent, but a fresh and original thinker, thoroughly 
conscientious, and, as he himself expresses it, " aaying 
nothing that he was not ready to seal with his own 
blood." He was a man of superior mental powers, 
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an accomplished scholar, and he 
wrote English and Welsh with 
equal facility. As an author, 
he was remarkable for the 
originality of bis ideas, the 
purity of his style, but at times 
we find him expressing himself 
in language which is somewhat 
nnintelligible. One of his 
qualities as a writer which de- 
serves special mention was his 
habit of saying what he had 
to say in the fewest possible 
words. " Multum in parvo " 
seems to have been his motto, 
and in the result we have in a 
small volume of less than a 
hundred pages as much solid 
matter and food for reflection 
as many of our present day 
writers, in the *' exuberance of 
their verbosity," would give us 
in a volume top times uie size. 
The spiritual condition of 
Wales in Morgan Llwyd's time 
was most lamentable. We find 
Walter Cradock, in fl sermon 

S reached before Parliament, in 
aly, 1646, making the following 
appeal, — "Let not poor Wales 
continue sighing, famishing, 
mourning, and bleeding, while 
you have your days of feasting, 
rejoicing, tbanks^ving, and 
praising Qod .... la it 
not a sad case that in thirteen 
counties there should not be 
above thirteen, — God grant 
there be more ! I know not so 
many, — conscientious ministers, 
who in these times expressed 
themselves firmly and constantly 
faithful to the Parliament, and 
formerly preached profitably in 
the Welsh language twice every 
Lord's day?" The Rev. Rhys 
Prichard, vicar of Llandovery, 
and author of "Canwyll y 
Cymry," {Tke Candle of the 
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Welsh), in referring to the state of the 
country at this period, tells us that 
not one in a hundred of his country- 
men could read; that no copy of the 
Scriptures was to be found even in the 
mansions of many of the gentry ; that the 
clergy were asleep, leaving the people to 
wallow in their sins, unwarned and un- 
rebuked ; that the upper classes, with rare 
exceptions, were totally regardless of re- 
ligion ; and the common people ignorant, 
and unwilling to receive instruction. 
"Licentiousness,'' he says, *' drunkenness, 
dishonesty, falsehood and infidelity are 
rampant through the Principality .... 
The Lord's day is a day for drunkenness, 
dancing, idleness, games and wanton lewd- 
ness among the Welsh." 

The first of Morgan Llwyd's works in 
point of time, as well as in order of merit, 
was "The Book of the Three Birds; a 
mystery for some to understand, and 
others to ridicule, being a discourse be- 
tween the eagle, the dove and the raven." 
Primarily, the eagle no doubt represented 
Cromwell, the dove the Nonconformists, 
and the raven the Established Church. 
But it is generally conceded that the book 
has a meaning beyond this, and that the 
dove is intended to describe the true 
Christian of every age, that the raven 
represents the enemies of the truth, and 
that the eagle, in his regal attitude, re- 
presents the impartial man, who mediates 
between the contending parties. 

The work contains frequent references 
to the conscience, and many interesting 
passages might be quoted, but the following 
dialogue between the raven and the eagle 
must suffice, — 

"Raven : Many speak against their 
conscience and according to their will, and 
some speak against their will and accord- 
ing to their conscience. 

" Eagle : What conflict is there between 
the conscience and the will ? 

" Raven : The conscience says, * Thou 
shouldst do this,' and the will says, ' I 
insist upon doing that.' But we too 
frequently obey our will, and forsake our 
conscience. 

" Eagle : But what, sayest thou, is the 
conscience ? 

" Raven : A witness within, the light of 
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the birds, the candle of men, a voice 
searching us, the ready writer, secret 
adviser, eternal friend, a continual feast to 
some, and an undying worm in others." 

The following choice sentences, which 
may be described as a new series of 
beatitudes, are in the author's best style, — 
" Blessed are ye that yearn for Goa ; ye 
shall be filled with him, in him, for him. 
Blessed are ye who are diligent, faithful, 
and constant ; ye shall have a blessing on 
your work. Blessed are they who pray 
without hypocrisy ; they shall always be 
hearkened to. Blessed are they who deny 
themselves, God will not deny them. 
Blessed are they who sincerely sow the 
oats of God, they shall enjoy a spiritual 
crop. Blessed are the spiritual, for with 
them is the secret of God. Blessed are the 
watchful, the devil shall not lay hold of 
them. Blessed are they who wait in 
silence, the Lord Jesus shall visit them. 
Blessed are they who suffer with the Lamb, 
with the Lamb shall they reign. Blessed 
are they who have been awakened and 
become void of self, they shall live in God 
himself. Blessed are the weary, humble, 
broken-hearted, for in them doth God 
abide. Blessed are the innocent, none can 
injure them. Blessed are they who abide 
lowly, they shall be raised high." 

In the following passage we have some 
beautiful thoughts concerning the omni- 
presence of God, — " There can be but one 
immeasurable; and he, because he is 
perfect, must be everywhere at the same 
time, speaking constantly to all, — hearing 
and sustaining everything at once. There 
is not a part of him here, and a part 
yonder, for in him are no parts. But he is 
altogether and entirely and wholly every- 
where at one and the same time. Moses 
could therefore speak to him face to face, 
for the whole Godhead was before his eyes. 
But none see this except the spiritually- 
minded, as the sun can only be se seen in 

its own light Understand, 

that where his love is, there is life and 
paradise ; and where his wrath is, there is 
death and hell. This is the immeasurable 
God, for ever blessed, who for ever rests 
in himself, and to him be praise every- 
where for evermore .... Before him 
the heavens flee, and in his presence the 
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holy angels hide." The late Dr. Lewis 
Edwards, of Bala, describes the foregoing 
passage as one which contains '< noble 
thou^ts clothed in sublime language," 
and he adds that if Dr. Samuel Clarke had 
understood the matter as well as Morgan 
Llwyd he would not have sought to 
demonstrate the Being of Qod by taking 
for granted that length and breadth 
were among the attributes of the 
Almighty. 

" The Book of the Three Birds " abounds 
in concise, pithy sentences, which easily 
become fixed in the memory, and which 
remind us of the proverbs of the ancient 
Cymry. If we adopt Fuller's definition 
of a proverb, — " much matter decocted 
into few words," — many trite sayings from 
the pen of Morgan Uwyd deserve to rank 
hi^h in this branch of literature. The 
following are a few examples out of many 
which might be given, — 

''The custom of the world is the open 
gate to destruction. The time of man is 
his portion, and woe unto him who spends 
it in vain. The man who will not swim 
against the stream of the country must 
needs sink. Let no man fear others so 
much as himself. If thou canst not silence 
.others, be silent thyself. An unclean 
heart is a pot that boils on fire of hell. 
He that climbs not above himself shall 
never sit in heaven. If the will be evil, 
every feather of that bird is evil also. 
The sense of man is a thief within, lock- 
ing the door of every mind against the 



breath of the Holy Spirit. Every man has 
sufficient cunning to deceive himself. Let 
every man beware of his own reason. As 
soon as a word is spoken, it is printed in 
the air, and the angels convey it to the 
other world. It is better to suffier the 
greatest wrong than to enter upon the 
smallest quarrel. Beware of hardening 
thy conscience by frequent heating ana 
cooling. The flesh is like sackcloth on the 
windows of the mind. He who flatters 
men is corrupt at heart. When there is 
most noise in the world, let there be least 
in thine own heart. There is a worm in 
the bosoms of men which, if not destroyed, 
will destroy them. Let thy words be few, 
and thy heavenly and mighty deeds be 
many. Christ is a great and unspeakable 
gift, and the hand of faith to receive him 
is also a great gift ; none can buy it, but 
the poorest can receive it. He who will 
not bend shall be broken. The reason of 
man is a bush of thorns; whoso denies 
himself will flee from it. Feed thy desire, 
and it will slay thee. The spirit of the 
talkative man is a horse for the devil, 
without a bridle in his mouth. It is for 
many too late to-morrow, because to-day 
is too soon. Thou must needs be slain 
before thou art saved, and lost before thou 
art found." 

Such are a few of the gems which 
glitter upon every page of " The Book of 
the Three Birds," and which entitle the 
author to a very prominent position in the 
ranks of Welsh classical writers. 



A WELSH GHOST EPISODE. 

By A. jAOKSOir, 1, Marine Mansions, Barmouth, N. Wales. 



MANY years ago I lived in a tiny 
Welsh seaside village. Tiny though 
it was, — there were scarcely more than 
half a dozen cottages of white- washed stone 
in it, together with two or three larger 
houses, — this little village boasted of a 
real live ghost of its very own ! It was 
a respectable ghost too, — not one of the 
extraordinary apparitions English rustics 
delight to believe in, such as for instance 
the Mudfad-cum-sloshby ghost, a creature 
reputed to have the head of a white calf 



and eyes like saucers, which the Sloshbyites 
protested to have seen prowling round the 
churchyard in the small hours. Nor was 
it an apparition resembling the witch*ghost 
of Qreymoor, which was said to appear 
even in broad daylight, in the shape of a 
brown mastiff with the head of a rabbit, 
gliding across the road on his hind legs. 
Oh no, the Welsh ghost of my childbed 
indulged in no such vagaries. He was the 
genuine spiritual article, and a perfect 
gentleman into the bargain. The conduct 
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of some spectres, by the way, is the reverse 
of gentlemanly. They presume upon their 
privileges and appear in alarming and 
fantastic shapes at most unconscionable 
hours of the night, thereby frightening 
poor mortals out of their seven senses. 
Such conduct is highly reprehensible on 
their part. I once heard of a ghost who 
walked, — or glided, for I believe that is 
the correct way of describing their mode 
of progression, — up to a man who was 
sleeping peacefully and laid its icy hand 
on tne man's forehead. An apparition who 
would behave in that manner must be 
totally devoid of a conscience. Suppose 
the tables were turned and the ghost was 
comfortably tucked up in bed, and snoring 
away as warm as a toast, and suppose a 
man came and put his cold hand on 
the ghost's forehead, — how would the 
apparition like that ? And when the poor 
ghost, shivering with fear, tried to hide 
himself under the blankets, suppose the 
man were to make himself suddenly visible 
in the form of a ghastly skeleton sur- 
rounded with a halo of blue fire. Why 
the bravest ghost would have an apoplectic 
fit on the spot. The moral of all this is 
that ghosts aught not to do as they would 
not be done by. If spectral visitants are 
gifted with supernatural powers and can 
slip through a key hole and make 
themselves visible or the reverse at their 
own sweet will, that is no reason' why 
they should take a mean advantage of us 
poor mortals. If they cannot pay their 
visits in a proper manner, and at a respect- 
able hour, let them keep at home wherever 
that may be. Between you and me I 
strongly suspect that the reason we seldom 
hear of ghosts now a days is because 
public opinion is becoming too strong for 
them, and they are getting ashamed of 
their conduct. I often wonder why, among 
the various schemes which are set on foot, 
no one has proposed a society for the 
conversion of ghosts from the error of 
their ways. But all this is a digression. 
Let us return to the ghost of my childhood. 
Glan y Mor, the house where the old 
squire had lived and died years before I was 
bom, was by far the largest house in the 
little Welsh village. With its great iron 
gates, its tall gaunt trees, its stagnant 



pond, and weed besprinkled drive, Glan 
y Mor looked the very ideal of a haunted 
house. It had long ago passed out of 
the old squire's family, and an English 
lady rejoicing in the euphonious name of 
Judd was living there at the time of which 
I speak. It was the ghost of the old 
squire who walked, — so the villagers said. 
There was scarcely a Welsh peasant round 
but had seen his familiar figure again and 
again pacing the gloomy avenue or strolling 
by the great gates. I never saw him with 
my own eyes, though as I scurried past 
those huge iron gates, through the tall 
tree-shadows in the gloaming, I could 
many a time have fancied that I did. If 
you asked the villagers why he walked 
they would hesitate and prevaricate. You 
would have to be very intimate with them 
before they would hint even darkly at 
smuggling practices once carried on at 
Glan y Mor, at undergi'ound passage and 
illegal booty at which probably the old 
squire had winked. He had been highly 
respected by the whole neighbourhood in 
his day, and it was then nearly a century 
ago since he had been made high sheriff 
for his county. Perhaps none but the 
villagers knew of his partiality for 
smuggling enterprises, — a partiality for 
which they admired him greatly. I think 
they attributed his inability to rest in his 
grave to his anxiety about the stores that 
had been hidden away in his subterraneous 
vaults. The squire's grand-daughter, — a 
sweet silver-haired old lady, — was a great 
friend of ours. Aunt Madge we children 
used to call her, though she was no re- 
lation of ours. How well I remember the 
weird thrill of that ghost story of my child- 
hood told in her musical Welsh accents. 
Aunt Madge was staying with us and had 
taken me k> call at Glan y Mor. 

" Have you ever really seen the ghost of 
the old squire ? " I asked, in hushed accents, 
as we walked down the gloomy avenue in 
the twilight, and the hollow ring of our 
footsteps reminded me of the tales of sub- 
terranean passages. 

" Yes, often, Willie, when I used to stay 
here with my brother David and his wife 
Gwen." 

" Do tell me about it, dear aunt Madge," 
I pleaded. 
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" You wont be frightened, Willie ? " 

" Frightened ! no, — why should I ? " I 
aaked, tryins to look my bravest. 

" Why, indeed, I should be only too glad 
to see my old dear grandfather again. It 
is many years now since I saw him last. 
I was sitting in one of the big armchairs 
by the library fire at Olan y Mor, — alone 
and thinking. And when I lifted my eyes, 
there he sat, in the armchair opposite me, 
jnst aa I had seen him many a time in life, 
— his hands resting on his knees and his 
eyes looking into mine." 

"Did you speak to him?" I asked, 
trying not to let my voice quiver. 

" Oh DO, dear. One can never speak to 
a spirit." 

I wondered why. Was it because of 
some mysterious rule of spirit-etiquette 
with which aunt Madge was acquainted ? 

" I fancied he wished to speak to me," 
she went on. " He looked so troubled, — 
dear old man. His lips seemed to move, 
but they uttered no sound, and then 
Willie," aunt Madge's voice sunk to an 
awesome whisper, " then his shape grew 
more filmy, and I distinctly saw the chair 
appear through it till he quite dis- 
appeared. The nest evening I was again 
in the library looking for a book in the 
old oaken bookshelf, when suddenly I felt 
that a presence had entered the room. I 
was not surprised to see my dear grand- 
father once again standing at the open 
door, with the same troubled look on his 
face as the evening befora" 

" Oh, weren't you frightened ? " I gasped 
involuntarily. 

" No, dear. I felt a kind of awe, — but 
why should we be frightened at the 
presence of our beloveo dead ? I felt 
grieved that he could not tell me what he 
wanted to say, I moved towards him, and 
OS I moved bis figure glided slowly back- 



wards." [You see I was right, — our Welsh 
ghost was too much of a gentleman to 
turn his back on a lady.] "Through the 
doorway he passed, I following him. And 
then slowly raising his corpse-like taper 
fingers he pointed towards the wide oaken 
staircase and, as if overcome by the effort, 
immediately vuiished." 

Aunt Madge wiped away a tear, and I 
heaved a deep sigh. 

" Ah Willie, I soon found out what he 
meant. The very next day David's only 
child, — a bonny baby boy of three was 
taken seriously ill. We sent for the doctor 
at once, but be gave little hope. And then 
I knew why my grandfather's spirit had ap- 
peared and harl pointed to the nursery where 
little Glynn was playing. He came to tell 
us that Glynn was going to leave us, — yes, 
and I believe also to tellns that he would 
take charge of his little grandchild in the 
world beyond. Ah, it was a sad time that 
followed, — when we sat by our darling's 
side in the grey dawn and saw him f^e 
away before our eyea Poor David and 
Gwen, their grief was terrible. They sold 
the old house soon after their loss. They 
could no longer bear to live there, for it 
was the pitter patter of his baby feet and 
the music of his baby tonB;ue that had 
brightened up the gloomy old place. Poor 
precious little baby Glynn." 

Aunt Madge broke down here and we 
cried in each other's arms. Dear kind old 
aunt Madge, with her simple faith and 
mild superstition, — she belonged to a type 
that is fast dying out. We are wiser now, 
if not better, and even in wild Wales the 
school board is doing its best to drive out 
the old beliefs in ghosts, witches, and 
fairies, and yet I think most people will 
agree with me that there is always a 
touch of pathos in saying the little word 
"goodbye," — even to a ghost. 



THE HOUSE OF THE TWISTED SAPLING. 



AN idyll; a farce; and a tragedy. 
By Owen Rhoboomyl, 

Author of The Jewel of Ynyi Oaloftt Battlement and Tower, For The White Rote of Amo, etc 



BOOK I: AN IDYLL. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE FBOPSB MODE OF FBTOHIITG THE COWS. 

" T-T A ! " said the gossips of Cildeg, '* so Gwennie 
Cradoo couldn't be married after all ; for 
wasn't the word gone through the town that the 
Uchelwr was turning Tom Hawys out of Havod 
7 Qarreg, and that Tom was sworo to kill Will 
Mynachty for it P And hadn't he been hunting 
him these two days P And wasn't he newly gone 
home this evening to see if the law had meddled 
with his home, swearing that to-morrow he would 
start afresh to look for his enemy P And he was 
the man to do it too, and so Gwennie might fold 
up her wedding cloak and lay it by till some new 
man came, after Tom was sent to prison, — or hung 
maybe." 

So pleasant a budget could not long lack a 
carrier, and shortly it found its way up to Glwysva. 
The cobbler's wife told it to the wife of KyflSn 
Wemlas and she, upon reaching home after dark, 
sped it on by the young man whom she detailed to 
carry the blacksmith's answer to Glwysva anent 
the work. 

Thus it fell out that Gwennie heard the story. 

All the night before she had been hurt that Tom 
had not called on his way home, as he had spoken 
of doing before he left in the morning ; nay, she 
had been almost ready to decide upon being cool 
when next he should come. All the night while 
Tom stood beneath the oak tree, she had lain in 
trouble, tormenting herself with a ceaseless train 
of reasons for her lover's -non-appearance. Faith- 
lessness, of course, never once came into her mind, 
for the man concerned was her Tom, but pretty 
well everything else took its turn in the review. 
With the day, wonder gave place to fear, and 
many were the little tasks which suddenly ap- 
peared to take her to the window or the door; 
nay, once or twice even to the gate by the road. 
Therefore the evening shut in with foreboding; 
foreboding that recognized coming disaster in the 
tale from Cildeg. 

She was not in the room when the narration 
began, and when she entered the messenger broke 
off abruptly, looking confusedly at her father as if 



for some sign or word of direction. Her mother, 
sitting on the speer beside the fire, motioned her 
to a place beside her, and, when she was seated, 
put her arms about her and kissed her in silent 
sympathy. Instantly Gwennie caught the alarm. 

** What is it, mother dear P There is something, 
I know, and it is about — about " 

Her mother drew her close. 

'* It is about Tom," she said. 

** Begin again," said the father, quietly to the 
messenger. 

Thus admonished the young fellow began, with 
a new distaste for his job. At the first mention of 
her lover's name Gwennie sat upright and listened 
intently. As the full import of the tissue of lies 
showed itself to her astonished mind she broke out 
with hot denimciations. 

"WhatUes! What liars I " 

But her father checked her. *^ Gwennie! we 
know they are ; but listen." 

Yet though at this reproof she held her tongue, 
her eyes and bearing were far more eloquent than 
mere words could have been. Her pale cheeks 
and flashing eyes, the whole pose of her frame, 
showed the intensity of her indignant dissent. 
Then, as to the first x>art succeeded the second, 
detailing Tom's persistent efforts to find the con- 
spirators, the light in her eyes changed to one of 
apprehension and the closed lips relaxed with a 
suspicious quiver. With the last words, detailing 
how Tom had sworn to renew his search 
to-morrow, — which, though they had no real 
foundation were as true as the rest, so far as she 
knew, — she broke down and hid her face upon her 
mother's breast, while her father took the young 
man aside into the outer doorway to question him 
stiU further concerning the intentions of the lawyers 
in the case. 

But of this the young man knew nothing and 
made haste to leave, mentally cursing his folly in 
having undertaken the task of bearing such news 
at the bidding of his master's wife. 

Very gentle were her parents with Gwennie 
after the bearer of ill tidings was gone, and her 
father spoke cheerily to rouse her. 

'*Nay, Gwennie, never trouble yourself so, or 
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Tom will think but little of your faith in him. 
And surely for the law part Owen Bevan is a 
better man any day than Dvan Bowen. Keep your 
needle busy and never mind such tales or you will 
not be ready when your wedding day comes." 

''But they do lie so, father, and their lawyer 
too, while Owen Bevan is an honest man.'* 

'' An honest man the man Owen Bevan may be, 
but the lawyer Owen Bevan must do as lawyers 
do." 

Not disputing such a dictum from such a source, 
the maid's next word showed the real fear that 
disturbed her. 

"But, father, what if Tom should find Will 
Mynachty and — and — harm him. What then P " 

*• Oh ! the Freeholder will be very sure to keep 
far enough away, and for Tom, why 1 he'll soon 
cool down and think it a vast deal better to live 
for you than to die for that other; I'll warrant 
you ! Gk>od night now, little maid, and do you 
sleep sound till morning. Good night." 

Even her brother varied the usual indifference 
of a brother's '* good night ; " striving a little to 
comfort her by word and tone, and avowing his 
belief that all would come right. 

But in the darkness of her own chamber the 
night came thronging full of fears, making her 
long and pray for day-light when she might be up 
and doing, exchanging Uiis sickening uncertainty 
of inaction for at least the attempt to turn her 
lover's purpose to a safer path. 

Therefore she slept as little as did old Hawys, 
though from the tugging of an opposite desire, 
and before the dawn had well swept away the last 
shadow of the night she was on her way up the 
trail to Havod y Garreg. 

Belike she felt stronger from the bravery of her 
apparel, for she had donned her most becoming 
adornments, and, with the roses that the little 
breeze dropped upon the cream of her cheeks, she 
knew she lacked none of a woman's auxiliaries. 
So fast she went, that, by the time she reached 
the rock where Tom had discarded his knee 
ribbons, she was forced to pause for breath, and 
looking around, caught sight of the first uplifting 
of the sun from behind the buttresses of Mod y 
Oaer. Wide, as she gazed, fiung the flood of 
golden glory, leaping from point to peak, sweep- 
ing along the level of Drumhir, and with one 
swift flash melting into the earlier-lit crest of 
Aran, whose countenance of virgin white blushed 
into amethystine shame at the caress. 

The beauty of the scene made such sharp 
contrast to the fear in her bosom that she clasped 
her hands to her heart as she cried aloud, — *' He 
must not go seeking Mynachty. He must not 
gol" 



Tom flushed as she entered the house, but he 
stood up and read in her face that someone had 
told her. And when she, not stopping or looking 
anywhere but into his eyes, came up and took his 
hand, saying, — ** You must not go, Tom ; for my 
sake you must not go ! " he thought he under- 
stood, and from the bottom of his heart he 
answered, — ''I will not Gwennie; I have sworn 
it." 

Then the load fell away from her bosom, leaving 
her so light of heart that she remembered that she 
was still unwed, and the blush that came with 
the thought stirred her lovez's heart till the hand 
upon her shoulder closed like a vice. The 
pressure reminded her that he seemed in no haste 
to caress her and she awoke somehow to the fact 
that he was no longer the shy Tom Hawys who 
had talked such sweet unwisdom down in the 
valley, but a man with his grip upon the things 
of life and set to do his part stubbornly in the 
wrestle. 

Old Hawys was not satisfied with the scene, 
doubt of her son's firmness assailed her ; therefore 
she said, — 

** Tom, son, she will make a rare bride for thee." 

He started; that woke him too. Taking the 
maid in his arms he kissed her so long and so 
fiercely that the colour of her neck shamed the 
colour of the cloak below it. 

What a glorious morning it was after the wind 
of yesterday I And the cows were to fetch yet^ 
as witness old Gelert's impatient tail in the door- 
way. Then Gwennie must be introduced again to 
that four footed paragon ; and how merrily she 
laughed as she clasped his neck and told him what 
a nice, dear, good dog it was. This was on a 
thirty seconds' acquaintance, and decided in a 
single look from the honest eyes of the dog. 

** Aye," said Tom to his mother in pride, 
"Gwennie is going with us to fetch the cows." 
And old Hawys nodded in great glee at that and 
set to straighten up the interior of the place a bit 
while they should be gone. 

All the way through the upper croft, Tom, 
with a happy cadence in his voice, was pointing 
out the beauties of the prospect, showing the place 
where the snow lingered latest on Aran and 
where the sun touched it first or smiled on it last. 
He pointed out the near rocks at whose bases the 
moss was greenest and softest, and he showed 
where the hawk's nest was built last spring, and 
where the dearest rills ran, — but he made no 
mention of the trail that led over to Llyn Du. 

To fetch the cows required the longest time on 
record, though for a second occasion the cows were 
again waiting at the upper gate. But then, that 
gate was so very convenient to lean upon while 
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desoantiiig upon the points of the restless-tailed 
cattle, while Qelert looked on in sore bewilderment 
to see such laxity npon the part of his partner 
in the oow-driving business. He was highly 
scandalized indeed, presently, to see that partner's 
arm steal round this new person's waist, and at 
the sound which followed he felt compelled to 
protest. He sneezed distinctly ; twice. 

He might just as well hare wagged his tail 
though, for all they seemed to hear, and, the 
sound being repeated two or three times, he, in 
shocked sternness, attempted to bring the offending 
arm to a sense of propriety by rubbing his cold 
nose upon the back of its hand. That brought 
another hand to bear, a bonny little hand, which 
so altered things as to make him leap up with his 
two fore paws on the gate and lick the slim 
fingers, and all to a running accompaniment of 
tail wagging that made quite a breeze. He saw 
from the two faces aboye that cow-driving was 
not the only, or even the most important, business 
in life. So pleased was he with this new know- 
ledge that thereafter he immediately fell to reck- 
lessly corroborating all that his partner said about 
the cows, jumping over the gate and singling out 
which ever was being mentioned, leaping round it 
in an ecstasy of delight, and finishing each 
biography by jumping up to the gate to get the 
approval of the new partner's hand. That was a 
fine fetching of the cows ; vastly fine I 

And on the way back G^ert kept looking from 
Tom to Qwennie and the cows, making queer little 
motions, wanting to tell all about his compact 
with old ** Star " and wagging his tail so violently 
that it almost lifted his hind legs off the ground, — 
and certainly communicated a motion to his ears, 
when Tom at last explained what he wanted to say. 
What a rare morning this was to be sure. 

At the milking, too, how clever the little hands 
were, and how steadily the two streams kept 
up the " risting " into the frothing pail. Even 
Longhom, the restless one, liked that, and did not 
lash her tail about more often than she could 
possibly help, while old Star looked around in 
sheer encouragement and approval. 

Then Tom and Gtelert must take back the cows 
by themselves, for Gwennie was going in to see 
old Hawys, *' never you mind what for." 

Tou see breakfast was still to come, though 
Tom seemed to have forgotten such like things. 
Inside old Hawys decided at once, that, this 
being Gwennie's first visit, the occasion called 
emphatically for cakes, hot cakes, well buttered, 
breast and back ; and who in the world now could 
make cakes like Gwennie ? And when they were 
mixed and before they were baked on the swept 
hearthstone, the old wife took the maid through 



all the places; the two rooms below and the 
attics above, and told her how fain she was to be 
handing the care and keeping of it all to such an 
one as herself, and how thankful she was that her 
son had not brought home any of the good-for- 
nothings from the town who would have made 
sore work of the home. *' For you know, maiden, 
that my Tom is enough to set them all a-f ever for 
him." And Gwennie blushed at this and bore 
herself with such decent modesty through it all 
that it made the other thank God earnestly and 
aloud for such a happy choice on the part of 
Tom's affections. In like manner, too, when the 
cakes were baked and the breakfast set, how 
pleased the maiden was when the mother wondered 
so admiringly at their luscious perfection, and 
Tom scorned that wonder, saying stoutly that 
perfection was the only thing to be expected from 
perfection itself. And, judging from his carriage 
as he took morsel after morsel from the new 
comer's hands, G^ert was of identically the same 
opinion. 

Aye I that was far and away a much pleasanter 
meal than any of the three had anticipated at 
dawn. And outside, on the bench at the foot of 
the ash tree, — not one but half a dozen at a time, 
— the daws were perking and peering in through 
the open door to see who this was so bonny. 

Breakfast over, with the table cleared and the 
room tidied, the maid must hurry down to 
Glwysva or her mother would surely be scolding. 
Would sheP Tom would see about that; he 
would take her home and receive the scolding 
himself. 

Indeed no I 

Indeed yes I He was putting the cloak round 
her shoulders and stopped her demure demurrings 
with a string of kisses. Well ! he might come as 
far as the gate of the lower croft, but not one 
step further. Gdert barked at that, frisking 
about like a puppy ; he knew that one step leads 
to another; and Tom knew too, for the rogue 
laughed as he appeared to assent. But when the 
bright beaver was donned to satisfaction he 
turned to his mother at the door and said he would 
be back perhaps by noon. Whereat she laughed 
too. Sorrow seemed far enough from these folk. 

At the gate of the lower croft there was a very 
pretty squabble, out of which the man must have 
come victorious, for he forthwith began to pilot 
the maid's footsteps down the trail ; footsteps that 
at another time would have been equal to that trail 
on the darkest night, let alone a day like this. 

She might have been a grand lady from some 
city, the way he talked. " Now put your foot 
upon this stone and then on that ; and here is a 
firm spot ! so I now we are over that miry place. 
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I ought to mend it I know, — some day I will, 
maybe,*' and so on with variations. Happy home 
taking. So happy indeed that they did not 
discover the four men, who, ascending and seeing 
them coming, had at once made haste to leave 
the trail and secrete themselves amongst the rocks 
to the right. 

Said the chief of these four, speaking to his 
companions, when the couple has passed below the 
crag at the turn of the trail, — " We are lucky." 

When the two were gone completely out of 
sight the four rose, moving as swiftly as might be, 
till they reached the gate of the lower croft. 
There they paused to reconnoitre till the bark of a 
dog came faintly from the open mountain above. 
At the sound the leader hurried all forward till 
they reached the house. Here, taking from his 
pocket a sheet of paper, he hastily affixed it to the 
door, saying ezultingly as he turned away, — 

« There is no end to our luck. Now back by 
the Ffridd, — ^then we shall not meet Tom Hawys 
at aU.'* 



CHAPTER XII. 



A HOLE IN THE PLOT. 



\17HEN, after the noon hour, Tom got back 
home, he found old Hawys standing by the 
ash tree with the turf -cutter in her hand and a 
look on her face that boded bad news. 

** What is it, mother," cried her son, " that you 
seem so troubled at ? " 

" Look ! " said she, turning and pointing to the 
door behind her. 

He strode hastily past her to the door. 
''Bead it I" she cried from where she stood. 
" What does it say P " 

Tom turned to her again with a hard expression. 
" It says, mother, that if we are not away from 
this by a certain date, the law will come and put 
us out. It is a notice of eviction." 

*< Ha I I knew it had to do with that business. 
When you two went out of sight from the lower 
gate I saw the sheep were broken into the far 
oroft so I took the dog and went to drive them 
over the mountain again. By the time I had done 
that and made up the fence once more, I saw 
four men hurrying away from here, heading for 
the Ffridd, and when I got to the door there 
was that paper upon it, — so I waited to be ready 
for whatsoever might follow." 

" And they went back by the Ffridd P " 

" By the Ffridd." 

*' Tell me, mother, do you think the Uchelwr 
was one of them P " 

" Nay, there was none tall enough." 

'* Oh, then they were only the men who 



carry for the law, and they matter nothing yet. 
This paper gives the date when the law's grace 
ends and its officers should come to evict us. We 
know they cannot do it before that, and till then 
we need not trouble up here." 

** And your wedding day, Tom ? " 

'' Comes some days before that." 

''Will it come P" 

" I must go down and speak with Glwysva and 
the lawyer Owen Bevan." 

"Will you lose such a bonny bride for 
Mynachty's doings P " cried his mother in anger. 
'* Will you give in like a beaten hound already 
before the stick falls P " 

." Mother," answered the son impatiently, '' you 
know I will not give up ; not after the stick falls, 
— if it must fall, — let alone before. But I must 
let Glwysva know, he must never say I dealt 
dishonestly by him ; and perhaps the lawyers can 
comfort him in this new turn ; neither Gwennie nor 
myself need any. You go on, mother, with your 
baking and your brewing, for the wedding will 
be on the day set ; no matter what may happen 
on another day." 

" That is right, Tom ; that is like my son ; and 
we will win yet, too, in spite of the raven that I 
saw this morning, coming eastwards from Aran 
and circling for a full hour round and about our 
house. Jen Lwyd and her ravens, — to the devil, 
— we'll mock them yet. And now you may go 
to Glwysva ; I am satisfied if you will only stand 
your ground," ended old Hawys. 

With a brief word of parting Tom took the 
downward road, carrying in his pocket the paper 
torn from the door. When he reached the valley 
Glwysva was eager to go to the lawyer as pro-* 
posed, and sent his son without delay to catch and 
saddle the two nags. 

In the interval the lover found time to whisper 
a word to Gwennie who, with shining eyes and 
pale cheeks, reminded him of his morning's 
promise. 

" You will not go, Tom ; you said you would 
not." 

"I will not go, never fear! I will keep my 
oath that I swore last night, and my promise that 
I made you this morning," replied he, as he 
kissed her at parting. 

And, as cheerily threw himself into the saddle, 
he thought in his mind how little he should ever 
have suspected her of such determination. " Why^ 
she's as firm set to stay and fight the Uchelwr 
as my mother herself. She has a rare courage ; 
she'll make a rare wife." 

Which shows how easily two folk may put 
different meanings in the same words. 
Then away the two men pricked down the road, 
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and as they passed the still broken gate of 
Mynaohty, Glwysva took good care to be on that 
side and to look the other straight in the eye as 
he turned his gaze up the lane ; for on the way 
Tom had told him of his search. 

'^Nayl nay I'" he said, shaking his head, '*no 
more of that just now ; push on to Owen Bevan.*' 

They olatteo'ed on over the bridge and into the 
square, Tom with his eyes ever on the alert hoping 
to catoh a glimpse of his enemy. He would have 
ridden into the shop but that the other seized his 
rein and turned him to the left along the Stryt 
Glyndwrdy, riding thus past the house of 
Evan Bowen and so on to the place of the rival 
solicitor. 

Dismounting and throwing their bridles to an 
urchin near, the door was opened before they had 
time to knock, and inside they found Huw 
Auctioneer and Owen Bevau, both standing ready 
to welcome them. 

*^ He didn't get back till just now," said Huw 
cheerily to Tom, over the hand-shake, nodding to 
indicate the lawyer as he spoke, ''but I*ve just 
finished telling him the whole thing and he'll have 
it aU right in two shakes of a lamb's tail ; you see 
if he doesn't. 

*' Of course he will," chimed in the person 
spoken of, as he shook hands in turn. '' The 
thing is preposterous ; anyone can see that." 

<'Yes," interposed Qlwysva, '*but can anyone 
see that when they have to look at it through the 
law ? Tell me that Owen Bevan ! " 

The lawyer laughed. " Well, that is another 
thing sometimes, but still we'll have a shot at this 
precious lot in no time. I'm only so sorry that 
Uysowen took me away to Aberalyn over that 
mortgage business of his; otherwise, — but no 
matter ; let us get down to work at once." 

In another minute all four were seated and Tom 
had spread the eviction notice upon the table, 
while he told what he knew about it and supple- 
mented that with what he reckoned about it. 
• The lawyer was busy all through the recital 
drawing comic sketches upon the paper before 
him. When the narrative ended he held the 
sketch at arm's length while he surveyed it with a 
genial countenance. '* Ha I " said he, slapping his 
thigh with his free hand, ** they are a sharp gang. 
Rapid moving, eh ! But we'll get out an in- 
junction at once and put a stopper upon their 
little game. Never fear! Now tell me, Tom, 
was any one with you when you paid your rent a 
year ago, or is there anything you remember about 
it that would ear mark the scene in your mind. 
I mean something that, if it occurred, Jacob Shop 
must remember as well as you do, something that 
I can tackle him about in the witness box, eh ? " 



** I'm not sure ! " replied Tom with a puckered 
brow. 

*' Well now, what date was it, and perhaps we 
can help you that way, — have you got the receipt." 

** Yes, it's here, with the rest of them for a 
dozen years back," answered Tom, hauling out a 
bundle of papers. 

Owen Bevan spread them out and scanned them 
narrowly. After a minute or two of this, he laid 
them in order afresh and took up the comic sketch. 
Screwing up one eye at this he began to whistle, 
but before he had gone three bars he stopped and 
ran his eye over the receipts again. 

" Wait a minute ! I see this is dated a day 
later than all the rest; a day later than the 
proper and usual date. Do you remember any- 
thing abou^ that ? " 

**Why; yes, I do now," replied Tom, the 
wrinkle disappearing at once. '* I could not 
come on the usual day because I had intended to 
ride, and the pony, — ^it was a young one, — broke 
away and kept me chasing it till I was weary. I 
reckon he was weary too, for when I mounted 
him he started off and fell under me, bruising me 
so that I was fain to bide at home till next day." 

'* Very good I Now do you remember what 
date was upon that paper the starveling clerk gave 
you ? It's a pity you didn't keep it." 

'* I think you did keep it, Tom," broke in Huw 
Auctioneer. " Feel through all your pockets, for 
I know you had it crumpled in your left hand 
when you collared the clerk." 

A hasty search brought to light, among a pile 
of sundry other forgotten things, a crumpled 
scrap, which, upon investigation, proved to be the 
very slip itself. 

A quick glance over this brought a broad smile 
to the face of the lawyer. The smile became a 
grin ; the grin a laugh. 

*'Ho! ho! what a numbskull lot they are. 
But this proves that Evan Bowen only came in on 
the completed plan; he had nothing to do with 
drawing it up, that's certain, or else he would 
have looked to the dates closer than this. Ha ! 
ha ! We have them now surely." 

"How? "queried Tom. 

*' Never mind how ; the less you know the less 
you'll tell if you should happen to fall fonl of any 
of the three. And yet I suppose you will guess if I 
don't tell you. It's this, the notice to quit purports 
to have been given on the usual rent day, while the 
rent receipt is dated the day after, which, as you 
remember, was the day you really paid. Now 
their story runs, as this last slip shows, that the 
notice was given at the same handing with the 
rent receipt,— see ? " 

The grin had gone round them all as the hole in 
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the plot showed plainer, and now it was a laugh 
that greeted its finished outline. 

*'I think you ought to invite yourself to the 
wedding," quoth Huw Auctioneer to the lawyer. 

*' And so I would if I didn't have this business 
of Uysowen's to look to." 

** m tell you what we'll do," said Tom, in a 
glow of involuntary relief, bom of the faith that 
nothing now could interef ere with his wedding ; 
<*rve got the rent here yet that I should have 
paid three days ago, — I vote we all go over to the 
Bed Dragon, now or some other convenient time, 
and put in a dinner and the aftermath at Will 
Mynachty's expense." 

'* No I no I " interposed the lawyer. '* (Hve me 
that money to pay the rent. Otherwise they'll 
make a point about that not being paid and I 
must be able to meet their demand. Moreover if 
you do not pay that, the Uohelwr might distrain 
for it ; and that would be awkward " 

" It would," interrupted Tom grimly, " for the 
Uchelwr. If that will fetch him up there though, 
I'll keep the money till he does come to distrain." 

'* Yes ; but he'll come by proxy, not in person. 
The sheriffs officer will do it by order of the law." 

''Very well then, but surely I can make him 
come for his rent himself if I leave word to that 
effect at Mynachty." 

** No, because for one tiling it is the custom, — 
and you have always followed it, — for the tenant 
to seek the landlord with the rent; and for 
another thing Evan Bowen is his duly accredited 
agent, and a lawyer costs more thian a dog to 
have dangling after you in a string." 

With visible reluctance Tom drew forth, from 
some heretofore undiscovered receptacle in his 
clothes, a rough saddler-made purse. Slowly he 
counted down the contents upon the table, saying, 
as he pushed the completed tale over to the 
solicitor, — *' I hate to do it; I do hate it as I 
never hated anything before. May every round 
piece of it bum a hole in his soul and let 
damnation in deeper." 

'* Never mind, Tom, you'll come out the best 
man yet in this that lies between you and 
Mynachty." 

'* Best man I Aye I Gk>d's death will I ; and 
you and everyone else shall see it ; and see it so 
plainly too tiliat you shall have no room for an 
answer." 

The drift was getting awkward, bringing 
Qlwysva to the rescue. *' I think we hill folk had 
better be riding, 'twill bd late before we get home 
otherwise." 

**LateI and what of the moon, is that not 
bright enough to bring you safe to Glwysva," 
cried the lawyer merrily. "I'll warrant Tom 



needs neither sun nor moon to light him to that 
ingle; the two stars under its eaves will draw 
him there fast enough." The flush rose to Tom's 
face, but he got even. 

** What should honest townfolk know of moons, 
whether they be light or dark, or was it Llysowen's 
cellar held such good stuff that you took all night 
to get home, eh I Owen Bevan. I do hear tales 
of folk who come home in carriages because they 
are too mellow to ride, and the roads too wide to 
be walked. Did you ever know any such ? " 

The laugh was turned against Bevan, who how- 
ever, laughed loudest of the four. *< Uysowen's 
cellar ! you shall judge what stuff is in that same 
cellar, for here is a bottle of it ; and the best of 
it, in truth and deed. Here we are," he cried, 
opening the ''cwpbwrdd tridam" in one comer 
and producing a long necked bottle, together with 
the requisite number of glasses. 

He handled that bottle lovingly, careful not to 
disturb its contents, and inserting the corkscrew 
with due reverence. '*Look at that," he went 
on holding the glasses to the light as he filled 
them, one after the other, from the bottle. *' Just 
taste it and tell me what you think of it ! " 

''It's little skill I have of your wines and 
foreign drinks, but that is something to make a 
man feel thirty years younger before he can put 
the glass down," said Glwysva, smacking his lips 
as he showed his empty. 

" Bah ! man ; you don't understand," cried 
Huw Auctioneer in feigned disgust. ''This is 
none of your harvesters' ale; twopence a gallon 
stuff. This is wine to be sipped, not swipes to be 
swilled. Give him another, Owen, so that he may 
tot it properly." 

" And Tom, too I " echoed the lawyer refilling 
their glasses as he spoke. 

" Nay ! nay ! " said Glwysva, when the second 
had been duly sipped, " no more for me, or there 
will be moons enough on every tree to light a 
troop home, and stars on every stone that trips 
our nags. I'U diink good ale with the next, but 
wine fits gentlefolk better than simple." 

Huw laughed. *' That would be rare stuff for 
the wedding, eh Tom P " 

" And there shall be some," cried the solicitor. 
" I'll see to that I Uysowen will be glad to give 
it for the jest of this affiair. I'll not keep you 
now," he went on, deprecating with a wave of his 
hand Tom's demur, "I must get to work at once 
upon this restrainer." 

" And I should like to see Evan Bo wen's face 
when you get the injunction," chimed in B^uw 
Auctioneer. 

" Would you P " quoth the lawyer, " you would 
expect a frown and a curse ; well, I tell you, it 
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will be a smile and a nod to himHelf, for this 
failing means another attempt on the part of 
Mynachty, and more work and bigger fees for the 
attorney; since they will be bound to get his 
help from the first ; not bring him in last as they 
did this time. Now, gentlemen all, good evening ! 
but stay ; just another taste round before you put 
the door between you and the cupboard; just a 
taste." 

Bight hearty was the parting and light hearts 
went the different ways, though perhaps the 
Auctioneer's was the most unalloyed happiness. 
For the lawyer, beneath his merriment, knew well 
that other troubles would come of that shifty 
rogue oyer the way, and Glwysva remembered 
that no matter how this ended there was another 
notice expiring next year, while Tom felt, deep 
down in his bosom, that something would come of 
his pagan oath. 

When the horses turned into the square Tom 
laid his hand upon the other's bridle arm,— *^ Just 
come with me to Kanno Milliner's ; I want to get 
something there ; a bit of ribbon it is." 

Glwysva smiled, but all the same he was pleased 
to hold the other's horse while he went in to 
make the purchase. When they set forth again 
the younger man explained, saying simply, — 

** That other ribbon I got from Jacob Shop." 

Whereat his companion smiled again. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

AKOTHBB SOBT OF BREAKFAST. 

TN a private room, in an inn in a South Wales 
town, sat the Freeholder. The town was 
neither large or much frequented, and '*like 
town, like inn ; " which was probably Mynachty's 
reason for choosing both. He was not much of a 
scribe, yet nevertheless he had made laborious 
shift, some few days ago, to compass a screed, 
directed to Evan Bowen, Cildeg, asking for news, 
and for this news he was this morning patiently 
waiting. He was going over the whole position 
again in his mind. '* You see," he was saying to 
himself, '* if I were to meet him and hammer him 
in a fight, that's nothing; it's over and done 
with and makes no sort of set off. But with these 
law businesses it's a vast deal different. I can 
have him from one day to another ; from year's 
end to year's end, till he will only wish to get 
within reach of me to murder me. And that's 
where the sweetness of it lies, — for he'll not be 
able to get at me. No! I'll stay where he 
cannot know, but all the time I'll know where he 
is and watch him squirming and writhing ; cursing 
the law and double cursing me, and I'll look and 



I'll laugh and think out some new way of twisting 
him. 

" And she, — ^blast her ! I'll make her a hell to 
every man she chooses, if this notice breaks if off 
between Tom Hawys and her, — I'll bring such 
sorrow to the man she sets at as shall make her 
shunned like a very pestilence, and I'll harry her 
till she'll be glad to come to Mynachty without 
ever riding to church first. Blast her I " 

** Hullo I " This last was addressed to Jacob 
Shop, who made his entry just at that moment, 
bearing the letter for which he had been sent to 
enquire at the post office. 

" Yes," responded the draper, '* 1 got it ; and it 
has the Cildeg mark on it, too. Here it is." 

The other pushed the ale tankard over in ex- 
change while he seized the missive. Tearing it 
open, he carried it across to the deep embrasure 
of the window, after the nmnner of men un- 
accustomed to the deciphering of handwriting, 
and who, during the operation, must have all the 
aid which circumstances admit; chief of which 
generally appears to be the fullest light obtainable. 

His companion watched him in fear and 
trembling. Beginning with the swelled head of 
the morning after the dinner, the draper's mind 
had grown more and more ill at ease, till the day 
of their departure from Cildeg had bred a positive 
sinking in the region of the stomach, whenever he 
caught sight of the magistrate's offices over his 
shoulder as he slunk out of the square to join 
his fellow conspirator. That sinking seemed to 
become a permanency when his backward eye 
could no longer get a glimpse of the court room 
which prompted the original feeling, and aU 
through the day's drive he had roused the con- 
temptuous anger of his companion by the starts 
he made whenever, upon the road or at any of 
their numerous halting places, a form had appeared 
bearing even the remotest resemblance to Tom 
Hawys. In sheer desperation he had eagerly 
applied himself to the drink which the other so 
scornfully furnished, and from that day to this his 
chief business upon rising every morning had been 
to get drunk enough by night to insure oblivion 
in bed. 

Each day had been worse than the one 
preceding, partly from the uncertainty as to the 
course of events in Cildeg and partly from the 
certainty of the effects of the continued intoxica- 
tion. His nerves had gone under completely for 
the nonce, and now, while the other read, he 
made haste to fortify his stomach against possible 
disaster by emptying the tankard. 

Looking once more at the man in the window, 
he caught fresh alarm from the darkening visage 
above the letter. Bah I that ale was no stronger 
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than water ; where was the brandy, the brandy P 
In his increasing perturbation he uttered the last 
word aloud, electrifying himself and bringing the 
other to his feet. 

One glance at the man advancing and terror 
seized him. Grey, ashy grey with wrath'; his eyes 
blazing in fury, the freeholder bore down upon 
the wretched draper. Seizing him by the throat 
till the long fmgers bade fair to meet through the 
flesh of it, he shook the miserable wretch with a 
force that made his heels crack, ere he flung him, 
limp and boneless, into one comer, a whining 
heap of sick collapse. 

In the flood of blasphemy which burst from the 
foaming Freeholder, tongue and jaws utterly failed 
to keep pace. Oaths and curses and words of 
fearful import fell and tumbled oyer each other in 
disjointed fragments, while the veins in his 
neck and forehead threatened instant apoplexy. 
But the whine from the floor, coming across a 
gasping pause, assisted him. 

"It wasn't me! I didn't do it I It wasn't " 

" Stop it ! d n you I stop I * It wasn't you.' 

What wasn't you P you unspeakable cur ! Shut up 
and get up, you misbegotten abortion of a man* 
Get up, I say, or I'll break every bone in your 
body with this," seizing and swinging aloft an 
oaken chair of ponderous proportions. 

Shop scrambled to his feet with an alacrity bom 
of sheer fear. The sight of his shrinking form 
and visage provoked the other to new fury. 
Dropping the chair he made another reach for 
him, but terror rendered the object of it too 
quick; his whole frame simply shot downwards 
and rolled under the table. 

Choking with rage, the Freeholder surveyed 
this haven for an instant, stamping his foot at 
each new whine, till fin&Qy, in a transport of un- 
governable anger, he flung the letter beneath the 
table. 

<* Bead that," he shouted. 

** I can't read," lied the one beneath. 

*' No P and I'll make it a sorry day you ever 
learned to write." 

"What for P" 

" What for P I wish the hand may wither that 
wrote the notice that day in the Dragon ; read, 
you fool ; read I you snivelling wisp of uselessness I 
you that have not so much backbone as the 
shadow of a toad in the moonlight. Bead, I say ! 
or I will smash your two eyes with this foot- 
stool." 

Shop began to read, jerking and jumbling the 
words and sense in such a manner tiiat when he 
came to the end he simply looked up and said 
helplessly, — 

"WeU?" 



" Bead it again and then again till your thick 
wits get hold of it," roared the Freeholder. 

A second time and a third the other went 
through the letter, and by the fourth time the 
meaning of it had managed to percolate through 
the dense mass of his fear, so far as to shape 
itself into something of coherency and bring his 
head up again as he commented, — 

' ' Why, I don't see that it's so bad after all. They 
haven't found us out ; they only call it a technical 
error ; they don't say we did it on purpose." 

At this speech, betraying as it did so plainly, 
the complete divergence of their minds, the other 
sat down and simply gasped. 

"It's no use," he groaned, as Shop, gaining 
courage from the new aspect of things, both here 
and in Oildeg, crawled from his refuge and stood, 
irresolutely grasping the edge of the table, ready 
to resume its shelter upon the instant should fresh 
necessity arise. "It's no use. The thing is 
shivering all the lime lest the jail have him, — 

d n him I Here ! give me the letter," he went 

on, half rising from his Jseat. 

But he did not need to rise, the other was in 
only too great a hurry to throw it over. It was 
from Evan Bo wen and ran to the effect that the 
eviction business was at an end, having been 
stopped by legal process on account of a little 
discrepancy between the dates of the quit notice 
and the rent receipt, the former purporting in its 
endorsement, to have been given in the same 
handing with the latter, which however, proved to 
be dated a day later. 

Nevertheless, though this was bad news, yet the 
writer was happy to say that, acting upon his 
usual maxim of providing as far as possible 
against even the improbable, he had, upon rent 
day, given Tom Hawys notice to quit for the next 
year's end, in case the present action failed, and, 
since this had unfortunately happened, there was 
still the small consolation of knowing that a year 
had thus been saved, which otherwise, and but for 
the foresight which comes of a legal training, 
would have been wasted. 

He was only sorry that they had not consulted 
him in the drawing up of the original notice when, 
in all probability, this mis-dating would not have 
occurred, and he could only suggest that in any 
further movement they should place the fullest 
confidence both in his legal acumen and his desire 
to serve them to the best of his ability. 

As for Tom Hawys' conduct on the occasion of 
his receiving the news of the transfer of the farm 
and the notice to quit, he thought that some 
action ought really to be taken in the matter, but 
would wait for a consultation with him, the reader, 
and the worthy Mr. Shop, before taking any stefMi, 
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P. 6. — Perhaps it would interest bis clients to 
know that Tom Hawys was to marry Gwennie 
Gradoc in the course of a few days. 

The art of spurring a man was well understood 
by the crafty attorney. It was some five minutes, 
ere the Freeholder, after re-reading the epistle, 
looked up and spoke again to his companion. 

" Bing for some brandy and then sit down. 
Hang it, man, we're in the same cart and we must 
look to it that we get to the far end safely." 

Not much relieved by this speech, but eager for 
the spirits that would lift his own, the one 
addressed hurried to comply. 

When the liquor was set and the maid gone, 
Mynachty came back to the table. 

'* Just go and see that there's no one at the 
door and then bolt it as you come back," he said. 

This also done, and Shop settled on the opposite 
side of the table, he poured out the liquor and 
began once more, — 

*' Well, Jacob ! this letter means that things are 
bad. Now you remember that you got the fifty 
pounds so as to get Tom Hawys in a tight fix P " 

** Oh, yes 1 but that was only so that you could 
get him out of it again." 

** Of course," retorted the other, dryly, ** a man 
does pay fifty pounds away, and the lawyer's fees 
to boot, in order to make a fool of himself, doesn't 
heP" 

" But you did." 

'* Did what P make a fool of myself P I did do 
that!" emphatically. 

" No ! I mean you said that you only wanted 
to do it as as to, — so as to " 

** Now that's just it exactly. I did it * so as to ' 
and for nothing else, and you believed it then 
just as you believe it now, and that is not at all, 
— first word and last you knew it was a lie ; but 
you wanted the fifty pounds. Tell the truth, 
Jacob, for once, you'll gain by it this time in pure 
contrariness." 

** I did believe it, for he was a good tenant to 
me; I did believe it, and I didn't want him to 
come to harm." 

" No, you didn't ; that's why you sold his place 
over his head when you knew he would have 
given you a fair price for it any day, eh P " 

Jacob squirmed. 

**Well now," resumed the other, "we'll play 
that it was all true and that you did beHeve it. 
But you must see that having pocketed the fifty 
pounds to spread that lie, and having written out 
those false documents and sworn to them, you are 
bound to go on. If I lose in my sheep and wool 
business by not getting Tom Hawys out of Havod 
y Oarreg, then you will have to refund that fifty 
pounds ; that's only fair, eh P " 



" Oh no, I did what I bargained to do ; I spread 
the story." 

"Story! lie! exactly. You'll hardly go to 
court though, and sue me for that fifty if I should 
stop that amount when the paper I gave you 
comes to be redeemed and paid, eh, Jacob P " 

" But I wont agree to that." 

"And how will you help yourself P Tell me 
that, Jacob Shop P " 

^ " Be honest ! " whined the draper. " I did my 
part honestly I " 

" Then if you did, you didn't understand what 
was wanted at all. What was wanted, and what 
I paid you the fifty for, was that Tom Hawys 
should be at my mercy, and that has not been 
done yet. You made a mistake in dating the 
paper and so it fell through. I'll not say any- 
thing about the risk of our being prosecuted for 
that mistake, but now you owe it to me to remedy 
it and to make good the bargain. And that 
bargain is to get Tom Hawys on the hip." 

" I didn't see it that way." 

" More fool you then ; you made it and by all 
that |;>inds I'll see that you stick to it." 

" What do you want now P " 

" Ha ! " said the Uchelwr, leaning back and 
smiling grimly, "I thought I wasn't mistaken 
when I trusted you, Jacob, — I knew you were an 
honest man that held fast to his word. Qive us 
your hand and we'll drink to our confidence in 
each other." 

He had refilled the other's glass to the brim 
while speaking, and now chuckled audibly as he 
watched him drain it to the dregs. 

" Qo on," said Shop, putting down the glass. 

"Both waysP" queried the Uchelwr, dryly 
picking up the bottle and once more filling the 
glass. " Very well," he went on, " and now for 
our plan, only it isn't a plan just yet ; it's only 
this. As you believe that I lose a lot of money 
through not getting this fellow out of Havod y 
Gkmreg, it stands to reason that I want to get even 
in soma way, and you are to help me, no matter 
what that is." 

" But how P " 

"I can't tell that just yet, or till I've seen 
Evan Bowen, but it will be as soon as possible ; 
for, of course, I can't pay you the money for the 
place until you've done your part, eh, Jacob P " 

This was the last straw, for something in the 
other's eye warned the wretched draper that upon 
this point the Freeholder had been reckoning all 
along to insure his co-operation, and that, more- 
over, he would enforce it to the uttermost 
Nevertheless the miser in him wailed in feeble 
protest, — " Oh I I want my money, though, when 
the bill is due." 
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** And you'll get it when it's due, when Tom 
Hawys is fast and my foot is on him; not one 
minute sooner. And, further, for you, Jacob, 
remember that I'll ruin you by law or wring your 
chicken neck by hand, if you ever so much as 
show your teeth in a word to anyone of what's 
between us, aye, or if ever you hesitate an instant 
in the doing of it. Do you believe it ? " seizing 
him by the throat and cQiaking him till his eyes 
threatened to start from his head. 

*' I do I I do I " gasped the miserable victim, as 
soon as the pressure was released sufficiently for 
him to catch breath. 

** Very well,"— another shake, — ** we work to- 
gether and stand or fall together, and you get 
your money on the day Tom Hawys is fast had ; 
not one second sooner. And above all you keep 
your mouth shut." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BONDS, BREECHES, AJU) A WEDDING. 

A S Evan Bowen had expected, his letter brought 
■^^ him a speedy visit from the freeholder of 
Mynachty. It was at a late hour he came; an 
hour when honest folk were mostly donning 
nightcaps or exting^shing bedroom candles, and 
indeed the old servant, who opened the door in 
answer to the visitor's cautious knock, wore the 
one and carried the other. 

And if she was ill-pleased at the sight of him on 
the doorstep, she was finely indignant as he sprang 
instantly over the threshold, almost capsizing her 
in his haste to seize and slam the door. 

He cut her shrill scolding short. 

*' Send your master to me at once," and without 
waiting for argument he turned the handle of the 
office door and passed in. 

The master was well pleased to receive the 
summons; irregular visits bring irregular fees; 
irregpilar, that is, from an ascending tendency. 

The point discussed was as to the bringing of 
Tom Hawys to book for threats uttered, and it 
was decided that he should be laid by the heels 
and sent to jail as soon as possible; to-morrow 
for choice. 

The visit was a surreptitious one and Jacob 
Shop had been left at Mynachty, partly from his 
own flat refusal to face his wife, and partly from 
his confederate's desire to keep secret the fact of 
their return. 

But this new project, like the first, was doomed 
to disappointment, for upon the morrow Owen 
Bevan gave his opponent distinctly to understand 
that any move in that direction would be met by 
an action for attempted perjury and half a dozen 



other law breakages, based upon the failure of the 
attempted eviction. Evan Bowen, however, kept 
a bold front, fighting the point so skilfully as to 
secure a very pretty advantage, and one which 
would, moreover, be of material assistance to his 
client, failing the securing of the primary object. 
It was nothing less than an informal undertaking 
on the part of Owen Bevan, for his client, Tom 
Hawys, binding him in a substantial sum, to keep 
the peace towards the threatened persons during 
the remainder of his tenancy of Havod y Ghureg, 
and to this imdertaking two men of approved 
substance were to become bound that very day. 

All this time Tom was sturdily going about the 
work of his place up on the mountain in serene 
unconsciousness of what his friends were doing, 
for assuredly his serenity would have been of 
short duration otherwise. But the Freeholder's 
crafty attorney knew well that, though he would 
have indignantly scouted such an undertaking if 
consulted and left to his own free will; yet, 
nevertheless, he would feel strictly bound in 
honour to respect it most scrupulously when he 
should find that his friends had engaged them- 
selves for him. 

And Owen Bevan knew it likewise and, 
moreover, welcomed this bond as a blessing in 
disguise; seeing therein a means of restraining 
that rash temper which otherwise, upon any 
. chance meeting, might begin with assault and end 
with manslaughter. All the more did he feel a 
devout thankfulness when, in crossing the square 
to hunt up Huw Auctioneer for one of the bonds- 
men, he came across Glwysva himself. And 
Glwysva echoed his thankfulness, entering into the 
project with a heartiness that told of a world of 
relief to his mind, while as for Huw Auctioneer, 
he simply shook hands all round in his enthusiasm 
and proposed instant doubling and signing of the 
bond, to be followed immediately by a journey to 
Havod y Oarreg, picking up Gwennie by the way 
as an aUy to assist them, over the first explosion of 
their explanation with Tom. 

'^ After which," continued he, '* we can all come 
back again to have a bit of an evening at the Bed 
Dragon." 

'' like Mynachty 's affair," responded the lawyer 
drily. 

*' Mynachty be hanged ! " retorted the proposer. 
'^Because the devil dines that's no reason why 
honest folk should go hungry, eh P " 

But the upshot of it was that while the 
Auctioneer's first proposition could not be allowed, 
as savouring too much of a victory of the other 
side, and his last might lead to scandal ; yet his 
second was wholly wise and should be followed 
out with all speed. 
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''Never fear about the amount of the bond, 
HuWy" fudd the lawyer, *' it is quite large enough ; 
I saw to that ; while at the same time it is not 
so much the money as the betraying of our trust 
that will bind him. 1*11 go bond on that." 

Nevertheless, it needed all Gwennie's mute in- 
fluence and the persuasiveness of his friends to make 
Tom yield a grudging acquiescence to the *' fact 
accomplished " when, that evening, the four had 
painfully dimbed up to his home. What most 
influenced him was the terse sentence into which 
Owen Bevan put the whole situation. 

'' It was a written bond or an iron one, Tom. 
He had witnesses of your threats ; we had to give 
something." 

Old Hawys, too, unexpectedly saw clearly, and 
said to Tom aside,—'* It's only till your time is up 
here, and your oath comes in after that." She 
was glad that there was now no chance of con- 
fusing the point of her own desire, which was to 
make the retention or otherwise of Havod y 
Ckureg the pivot of her defiance of a dead woman's 
living feud; there could be no chance struggle 
now to waste the strength that should he hoarded 
against the chosen moment. 

Huw Auctioneer clinched it. " You couldn't 
very well be married in jail, Tom; it wouldn't 
have looked decent." 

The laugh that followed this settled matters, for 
Gweimie got up and walked over to old Hawys to 
hide her indignant blushes. But that speech 
saved the wedding for all that. 

And a brave wedding day it was after all, with 
Ghirennie's new mantle to outshine all the 
mantles that ever were worn to a wedding, in that 
church at any rate ; and a beaver of such a gloss 
as never was ; no, never ! All Oildeg was prepared 
to swear to that, while Nanno Milliner was certain 
that the ladies up at Llysowen hadn't a finer gown 
or bodice than those she made for the bride, — and 
if she didn't know, then who did P And the 
pair of spanking greys with the shining carriage 
which Llysowen sent, —at hearing of it all from 
Owen Bevan,— specially to bring the bride and 
her bridesmaid to church, kept the whole street 
agog and furnished a topic of gossip for weeks, — 
this was no common horseback wedding you will 
understand. 

As for Huw Auctioneer, he threatened the 
ringers with impossible penalities should they stop 
longer than to bottom a flagon of the strongest. 

But they were very near having to do without 
the groom though; aU because old Hawys had 
decided that he was to wear the coat and con- 
tinuations his father was married in. Which 
honour made Tom feel very proud, for he had 
often heard of those sacred and wonderful 



garments, though never permitted to see them; 
not even now, when his mother had made such a 
momentous decision. The glory of that raiment 
had been one of the fireside tales of his childhood 
and he no more dreamed of challenging the legend 
by a demand for ocular proof than he would have 
dreamt of challenging the rest of the stories and 
traditions heard at the same time. 

Until the night before the great day it didn't 
occur to either of them that perhaps the things 
might not fit. Then the groom thought that it 
would be a very good idea to, in a manner, re- 
hearse the new clothes; new, that was, to him. 
Accordingly the bottom drawer of the old oak 
dresser was opened and out from many a fold of 
soft paper and sweet herbs they shook, with 
due reverence, the ceremonial vestments for the 
morrow. 

The coat was blue and the buttons were silver, 
with the waiscoat of flowered silk ; and the knee 
breeches of kerseymere, tied at the knee with a 
gay riband of blue like the coat ; a brave costume 
surely. True, the cut of them was just a trifle old 
fashioned perhaps, but in the seclusion of the other 
room Tom felt that he wouldn't have minded that 
so much if only he could have worn them. 

For the truth was they refused to be worn, they 
had been made for a tall, wiry man, and any one 
who chose to grow, not so long, but a good deal 
broader, had better go and get some clothes built 
that way. Anyway they were not going on him ; 
he could make up his mind to that at once ; the 
sooner the better, for they weren't even g^ing to 
make a start at fitting him. 

A pretty pickle truly I and no help for it. But 
Tom wasted no time. A few hasty minutes he 
stayed first, trying to comfort his mother's keen 
disappointment, and then with a long swing he 
was taking the trail to Oildeg, there to wake up old 
Madoc Kynaston, tailor, with all his apprentices, 
and set them to work, thirteen to the dozen. 

What a fiuster to be sure, but old Madoc re- 
sponded nobly to the call, and when the youngest 
apprentice snivelled at being hauled out of that 
snug bed imder the counter, he promptly seized a 
goose and proceeded to instil moral precepts into 
the sniveller's mind, — through the seat of his 
trousers. Which would appear to be also the seat 
of the understanding at that age, or at least the 
nearest way to it. 

Then fast and bewildering fell taping and 
cutting and basting and chalkmg till Tom began 
to believe that getting married was something 
serious, and to be rather aghast at the light- 
heartedness with which he had approached it. 

What a bustle. " Just take off your waistcoat 
and try on this," or ''now then, how's that .^ 
Just a little more in the leg there." " So ! that's 
it," etc., etc., until, when the small hours began 
to give place to their big brothers, the groom to 
be was rain to accept the tailor^s hearty assurance 
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that all wonld be finisbed and delivered by sunrise, 
and then, making a virtue of necessity, to take his 
departure. 

But before he reached the bridge the church 
dock chimed the hour and that sent a shiver of 
apprehension down his spine. He turned back at 
once and, with his hand on the latch of the half 
open door, alternately prayed and cajoled old 
Madoo for another ten minutes, till that genial 
snip dryly remarked that he was going the ri^ht 
way about to prevent the clothes ever bemg 
finished ; standing there and delaying them with 
chattering, and letting the breeze gutter the 
candles until, what with the din and the flickering, 
they couldn't put a stitch in. 

'* You'd look fine going to church to-morrow 
with a great streak of candle fat all down the 
back of your coat, wouldn't you P And that's 
about how it wiU be if you don't travel out of that 
at once," he concluded in a voice and with a 
manner that set the youngest apprentice roaring. 

Tom didn't stay to apply the goose again to 
that young gentleman, but, reluctantly closing 
the door, made the best of his way up the valley. 

There was little time remaining for sleep when 
he reached home at last, but that little he utilized 
to the fullest extent by dreaming all manner of 
dreams about the business in hand, through most 
of which he seemed to be struggling to get inside 
impossible breeches and preposterous waistcoats, 
the coats themselves hanging disdainfully upon 
the pegs as scormng a contest with a man who 
couldn't yet master such inferior folk as the other 
two. 

Then, with the break of day, he was up to do 
the indispensable work of the place ; first, how- 
ever, goine as far as the lower gate to strain his 
gaze for the coming of the promised garments. 
They didn't appear. . 

After a very confused breakfast he passed his 
time between the bam and the croft end until it 
was time to get ready for church if he was going 
at all. He went in and looked at the clock ; he 
went out and looked at the sun, and then turned 
loose and objurgated the town and the tailors 
and civilization generally with a generous im- 
partiality. 

Desperate at last, — and in his desperation utterly 
forgetting the sleek nag upon whose grooming he 
had spent so many hours of these last few days, in 
order that he might be fitly mounted in escorting 
the bride to church, — utterly forgetting all this, 
he dashed down the track at breakneck speed 
to hunt up his wedding vestments. Half way 
down he met the youngest 'prentice, bearing 
the coat and full of the news that the waistcoat was 
just behind. That was a luckless speech and won 
for the speaker a cuff that made him see comets, — 
** was a man to go to church in sections and be 
married by instalments ? " 

That 'prentice really hadn't time to study a 
problem of such weight and gravity before the 
old coat was fiung at him with an injunction to 
carry it up to the house, while, new coat and old 
breeches, the bridegroom sped on. 

Just before he reached Glwysva he met the 
waistcoat ; but no sign of the breeches. 



He didn't cuff this second 'prentice ; he didn't 
even swear, such things may fit ordinary occasions 
well enough, but now they would only be 
mockeries ; he simply seized &e vest and glared 
at it. There was no help for it; he couldn't 
appear before Gwennie like this, breechless to all 
intents and purposes ; he must make some shift. 
Stealing cautiously round to the stables of Glwysva, 
he found there young Sion Cradoc, Gwennie's 
brother, just giving a final touch to the naffs 
which his father and he were to ride to the chunm. 
Hastily giving' that young man the headlines of 
his dilemma, and stopping his guffawing with a 
threat to heave him on to uie midden, best clothes 
and all, he seized and bridled the newly broken 
colt in the comer stall, dragged him out, leaped 
upon his bare back and, with a furious dig of the 
heels, was |^one to hunt his breeches. 

Sion's wide-mouthed story to the party inside, 
waiting to start, took the shine off the carriage 
and pair at the door as far as Gwennie was con- 
cerned, and all the way in she was venr much 
inclined to be angry at the fun her brouier and 
her cousin would be poking at her, and it wasn't 
till Megan Wills, sitting oeside her for brides- 
maid, as the great folk's fashion was, threatened to 
turn termagant, that they at length desisted. But 
when they reached the bridge the black shadow 
vanished in magical fashion, for there stood Tom 
himself, completely clothed in the finest, and with 
Huw Auctioneer to back him up, so that, almost 
before G^'ennie knew it, she was saying '* I will," 
in a very pretty voice, and the deed was done in 
very deed. 

No wonder she walked out aU smiles; wasn't 
she '* Gwennie gwraig Tom Hawys" now when 
anybody spoke of her, — unless it should be the 
clerk who had just made her sign her name, 
saying ** That's it, Mrs. Jones," when he took the 
pen from her ; horrid old man ! 

Then how the dogs did bark and the boys did 
shout and the gossips call all manner of queer 
meanings after them. And how Jen Jacob Shop 
did turn up her nose to be sure, but that was long 
enough and thin and sharp and crooked enouffh to 
make a scythe handle, said Megan Wills to Huw 
Auctioneer, sitting opposite her. ** Therefore, 
maybe the twist would improve the look of it," 
answered he with a laugh. 

Next Madoc Tailor would put the last of the 
'prentices upon the Glwysva colt, to carry home 
Tom's disregarded continuations. Whereupon that 
'prentice boy, puffed up with pride of his mount 
and infected with the reckless delight which had 
bitten the whole town, would race the wedding 
party over the bridge ; to his own woeful undoing, 
for there the colt shied, pitching rider and bundle 
into the stream together, and then, with a wild 
kick and a lunge, galloped madly off home to the 
pastures of Glwysva. 

And only the constable, looking after them 
along the road, shook his head and wondered 
about the Freeholder. 

[the end of book I.] 
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A MOUNTAIN STEOLL. 
By A. Jackboh, 1, Uarine H&iuionB, Barmontb. 



FIVE or six miles from Barmouth, aa 
the crow fliea, lies Llyn Tryddyn, a 
small lake almost suiroanded by mountains, 
and a short distance beyond it, Llyn 
Bodlyn, the lake from which the Barmouth 
Water Works Company procures the supply 
of water for the town. The scenery round 
Llyn Tryddyn is remarkable for barren 
desolate graiodeur, and cauBes an almost 
overwhelming sense of solitude in the 
spectator. It was in the depth of winter 
that my husband and I lost visited the 
lakes, taking a short cut across the 
mountains from Barmouth to Llyn Tryddyn. 
Though there was no snow on the ground 
in Barmouth, the mountains were covered 
with frozen snow, and the boggy places, 
of which we had to cross several, were 
frozen hard. The morning was bright and 
pleasant, and our walk, — during which we 
skirted the mountains above Llanaber and 
Dyffryn, passing within a short distance of 
the interesting cromlech, etc., known as 
Comeddau Hengwm, and quite close to 
the remains of a small druidical circle, — was 
delightful and invigorating, with its fine 
views of the Carnarvonshire mountains, 
13 1' 



Snowdonia, and the Cardigan Bay. To 
reach the lake we had to pick onr way 
between immense boulders whose inter- 
stices were filled with snow, — a somewhat 
difficult task on the shelving ground. 
However we were determined not to be 
out-done, and at last our perseverance was 
rewarded by a walk across the frozen lake. 
Our plan was to cross the Llawllech range, 
part of which descended almost sheer to 
the lake on onr right, and return to 
Barmouth by the Sylfaen valley on the 
opposite side of the range, altogether a 
ronnd of some fourteen miles or more. 
As it was too cold to sit down we had no 
alternative but to partake of our lunch in 
a peripatetic fashion, which, however, did 
not prevent our doing full justice to it. 
The sky had now cloaded over. How 
bleak and silent was the snow-robed scene 
interspersed with huge dark boulders. 
Yet if antiquaries are to be believed, in 
these frozen solitudes once stood on ancient 
city, the remains of which are still pointed 
out, on the western shore of Llyn T^ddyn. 
Having crossed the lake we skirted the 
foot of the Llawllech range till we reached 
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a slope which looked tolerably easy of 
ascent and then began to climb. Turning 
round we saw on our right a portion of 
Llyn Bodlyn, immediately beneath us on 
the left Llyn Tryddyn, and in front of us 
the mountain Moelfre, which rises at the 
back of Dyifiryn. There was a stiff wind 
blowing up from the north, and we were 
alarmed to perceive a black threatening 
cloud coming towards us over Moelfre. 
In a few moments the snow or sleet-storm 
was upon us, and my courage sank to zero 
as we turned to climb the unknown snowy 
heights towering far above us, — the more 
so as a minute later my stout stick sank 
into the snow right up to its handle, and 
a step or so in front of me I perceived 
through the sleet a treacherous green pool 
on the mountain side indicating a deep 
bog which, for some reason or other, 
whether from a spring or owing to the 
shelter of the snow-dnfb I do not know, 
had remained unfrozen. We were half 
inclined to give up our attempt, face the 
storm and return by the way we had come, 
when we suddenly struck upon a road, — 
the old mountain road from Harlech to 
Dolgelley, — winding up the mountain side. 
Never was beaten track more welcome to 
lost travellera Slowly and cautiously we 
climbed up the icy track, for the roadway 
was in fact a sheet of ice, and only on the 
outer edge of it, which being higher had 
remained dry and was therefore only 
snow-powdered, could we gain a risky 
footing, with the mountain side descending 
at a rapid slope below us. At last we 
reached the summit, where we found our- 
selves about a mile and a half from 
Diphwys — the highest peak of the Llawlech 



range, — rising 2467 feet above the level of 
the sea, and far below in front of us, 
the Sylfaen valley and the estuary of the 
Mawddach, beyond which rose Cader Idiis, 
spread out in a snowy panorama. The 
sleet-storm was nearly over, but the wind 
blew icy cold, and we were only too glad to 
get over the brow of the mountain range. 
Here we left our roadway, which trended 
away to our left towards Bont-ddu and 
Dolgelley, and getting over a wall we 
began to descend the steep mountain side. 
The frozen snow was of sufficient depth to 
^ve us a foot-hold, and as we cautiously 
descended we were rewarded for our toil 
by a grand sight. Every now and then 
fierce gusts of wind would blow across the 
top of the mountain range, whirling the 
powdery frozen snow upwards in ^nd 
spiral columns which travelled majestically 
down the mountain side, — as pillars of 
sand are said to move in the desert, — and 
then dispersed into the air. I must confess 
that a slight degree of distance happily 
lent considerable enchantment to the view, 
and that we congratulated ourselves that 
one of those beautiful whirling pillars of 
frozen snow did not approach us with too 
great familiarity. With no greater mishap 
than an occasional slip we reached the 
farthest point of the Sylfaen valley, and 
here the cold was so intense that, though 
warmly wrapped up, I could not keep my 
hands warm even by running. We made 
our way across the frozen boggy fields to 
the Sylfaen road and so back to Barmouth, 
passing the Sylfaen farm and the Panorama 
mountain on our way, having thoroughly 
enjoyed our excursion in spite of, nay 
perhaps all the more for, the snow-storm. 
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n^HE sweetest happiness of earth, 
-^ The joys to which high heaven gives birth, 
All meet in one, nor ever cease 
Where thou, O Lord, dost grant thy peace. 

Forgiveness is a mere word, 
My prayer is as if all unheard, 
Sound without substance are they all 
When aught thy gracious face doth pall. 

If he shall hide his loving face, 

Can earth's poor playthiugs take his place ! 



Mere forms and phantoms, verily, 
Are all, if God I do not see. 

No sun, no moon, no glorious star, 
Not all earth's treasures, near or far, 
No friend, no kin, — what mocking pelf P- 
Can e'er content. O, give thyself ! 

If he withdraw his pitying face, 
In all the world naught brings me grace. 
Naught can fill up my craving loss, 
From earth to heaven aU is dross. 
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VENING hung 
around when Sir 
Ranulf surmoun- 
ted the bare hil- 
lock whereon stood the 
rotund and squat tower 
he sought. After shout- 
ing and attracting the at- 
tention of the porter, and 
whilst awaiting admittance, 
the knight remained standing within the 
portal of the only entrance to the cellular 
abode of little rooms built in the thickness 
of stone walls, hollow at the core like a 
well. The doorway had a prospect south- 
west over massing tracts of woods and 
distinguishable marshy, leafy lowlands be- 
side the sea, a tide reflecting the many 
humours of scudding cloudlets The hour 
was fine. Overhead were flecks of purple 
below the grey ; and purple tints in the 
clearer sky due west were washed with 
transparent bronze which lit the edges 
of white clouds with ruddy gold and 
glistening; such gleaming bars stretching 
athwart the further field of pale rose and 
delicate until they gradually lost tone, and 
merged unnoticed into colder greys. 

Inside the tower. Sir Ranulf made certain 
inquiries before leaving the dungeon-like 
basement, — used as a stable, store-room, 
and the like, — and mounting into the 
lesser gloom of a narrow, loopholed stone 
stairway leading to the principal apartment. 
He found the room empty. 
He made a further ascent of steps 
passing up b^ the door ; and arrived upon 
a little landing, lit with the flare of two 
smoky torches in a sconce, and having a 
curtained doorway at either side. Peeping 
through the curtain on the left, Sir Ranulf 
discovered an untenanted interior. He 
was about to continue his climb up the 
wind of rugged steps reaching a chamber 
immediately beneath the flat roof, when 
he paused with his foot upon the first step. 



turned, passed through the thick curtain 
on his right, and stepped down one step 
into a small chapel; a lonesome place of 
deep silence, and deep sh^ows intensified 
by the strange glimmer from the two 
burning candles upon the diminutive altar 
with a large crucifix. 

De Luc^ dipped a finger into a vessel 
standing inside the curtain. He crossed 
himself. Then he bowed his head and 
made a genuflection. Advancing a few 
paces to the altar, he paused reverently 
and again crossed himself.. There he re- 
mained standing some minutes; and the 
faint light from the candles revealed his 
somewhat coarse face softened, refined, 
and anon beautified with the spiritual 
sentiment and the divine fervour welling 
up within him. Then he slowly dropped 
upon his knees. Presently, his emotion 
became acute agony of spirit which dis- 
torted his face and bent him, stretched him 
prostrate, and trembling, even writhing; 
yet wiUial not insensible of his likeness 
unto a bruised, shaken reed before the 
Almighty. 

This mood of sensuous moments was too 
intense to continue for long. Penitence 
was nearly past and spent of its utter 
abandon, the manner of humility and 
weakness was falling awa^ before the 
reviving ego, when the knight who had 
found sanctity heard a disturbance near 
the doorway. He raised and turned his 
head to behold two persons making ingress 
down the broad beam of torchlight enter- 
ing through the uplifted curtain, which 
quickly dropped to shut out the light and 
leave De Lucy blinking and listening to 
weird sounds echoing and mingling with 
the varying and seemingly unnaturtQ tones 
of two subdued voices. 

His immediate course of action, — in- 
stinctive of a desperate period, of the wily 
man in wary, intriguing times, — was to 
stoop, and then to lie flat along the floor 
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and crawl carefully away from the altar 
into the black shadow beyond the candle- 
light. 

There he lay, with ears and eyes all 
strained. 

Kesounding footsteps loitered nearer the 
altar. The voices of a man and a woman 
talked in earnest, low tones in the Welsh 
tongue. Their every syllable sounded like 
a muffled clamour. 

De Lucy contrived to wriggle noiselessly 
a few feet further away from the talking, 
and lay rigid. He grew fearful of the 
sound of his own suppressed breathing. 

He became intently alert when soon he 
recognised the voice of the young Welsh 
girl, the beautiful Susa who had dared all 
for love of him, and whom he had thought 
was anxiously awaiting his return in the 
upper chamber. Her companion was a 
young man, speaking occasional vibrating 
tones from a broad chest, and who had the 
carriage of an athlete. De Lucy inwardly 
glowed with anger at the man's pre- 
sumption of familiarity with Susa ; for he 
lingered alongside the dainty girl, and the 
bend of his shoulders and the turn of his 
head were almost a caress, when each time 
he stooped to speak to her, seeming to 
eloquently urge a desperate argument. 
Susa shook her head more often than she 
replied ; and she studiously kept her eyes 
lowered and fixed to front. 

When they stood more distinct at the 
edge of the radiance round the altar, De 
Lucy saw who the man was. A loon, a 
Cymric peasant, naught else, the knight 
contemptuously commented to himself, — a 
mere hind, who styled himself a chieftain, 
and who went by the name of Clechro. 
Seemingly, the man was a friend of Susa's ; 
mayhap one whom the girl had wished to 
gossip with, to hear sing, or make music 
withal ; and the churl had doubtless be- 
come enamoured of her; the which was 
appreciative, but presumptuous, thought 
De Lucy ; and the knight felt a calm 
toleration towards the love-sick rustic, 
seeing that he himself possessed the dark- 
some wench, who was beauteous as a 
Provence rose, ripe and luscious as a 
Gascony grape. 

Some words spoken by Clechro roused 
Susa. She replied vehemently. Her com- 



panion raised his voice. He pressed. She 
declined, rejected. The chapel rang and 
rang. 

Now, De Lucy could hear all that they 
said. 

Susa took a quick step to the front of 
the altar. Clechro followed. Susa turned 
to look up into his face ; then she laid a 
hand upon his arm, and with the other she 
pointed to the shining crucifix. Forthwith 
Clechro ceased his animation, and was 
silent ; and together, he and Susa made 
reverent obeisance. 

" Are we come to pray for our safe flight 
hence ? " suddenly asked Clechro, looking 
hard at Susa. 

Her hand still rested upon his arm. 
She turned calmly to him, and answered 
gently,— 

"Ay, friend Clechro. We are here to 
pray, — but that we do no murder." 

The Cymro started impatiently when 
Susa called him friend ; he regarded her 
curiously when she used the word murder, 
and his eyes fell. 

" Kneel with me, Clechro," Susa con- 
tinued. " Kneel with me, and pray with 
me, and promise, nay swear by the holy 
cross, that thou wilt raise no felon hand 
against him I love. Do not turn thee 
away, Clechro. I need my friends, now 
that all, save thee, call me outcast and 
wench of the bush and brake. Promise 
me thou wilt use neither murderous blade 
nor flight murderous shaft against the 
knight, my lord. Ay, my lord, Clechro, — 
and my good lord ; for I love him too 
well to be aught else than slave of his. 
For my sake, — ^your looks frighten me, 
Clechro, — kneel with me, and swear." 

" I will not kneel ! Faugh ! And the 
false knight himself hath knelt here. I 
will not swear ! " 

" For my sake, Clechro." 

" Nay." 

" Not for Ttiy sake ? " 

"Merciful God, must I then forewear 
myself! Hearken. I made oath to thy 
mother that I would avenge thee and thy 
kin." 

" Ah ! " 

" See how he hath wronged thee." 

" Nay, nay, nay ! Not so, I say. I am 
here of mine own free will. I am here to 
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come or go, as I list How durst thou . 

I am mine own avenger an' I have need 
on't. How durst my mother . For- 
give me, my mother. My mother, my 
mother who careth for me so well. She 
wots not how the matter stands. My old 

mother . Although I love her so, I 

love hiia so much that . Clechro, an' 

thou art my good friend, an' thou lovest 
me indeed, then tell my mother that he 
hath need of me. Why dost regard me so 
straightly. An' thou wert a woman, then 
thou wouldst wot how that no sacrifice 
were too great. Take heed what I say. 
I am a woman, who but a short while 
since was a girl. I am weak, albeit 
strong; and I suffer, even whilst I sing 
for joy. I love Aim, and I am happy to 
be nigh him. I love him, whilest yet I 
am sorely troubled, and have misgivings 
because of it. But I would not have it 
otherwise. Nay, I would not. I have all 
to give. I have all to sacrifice. And I do. 
O, so gladly. I would do aught, aught, 
for his sake. But thou canst not under- 
stand how 'tis with a woman. Take thou 
the vengeance thou hast sworn. Take thy 
vengeance, — and / am slain by't." 

''That blow hath disarmed me. The 
Norman is safe at my hands." 

" My true friend ! " 

'' Friend, a^ain. Friend. Even so ; he 
who loves thee indeed, is thy friend, 
naught else. Look ye, Susa. Come away. 
Let us go together, anywhere. I will make 
thee a loving husband. I will become 
stranger to mine own kindred, to all, for 
love of thee. We will raise a rooftree over 
a fire on a fresh hearth by ourselves else- 
where, Susa, sweet, I love thee ! " 

He would have taken her in his arms, 
but she motioned him off. 

" O," she cried, " an' thou but knew how 
thou dost sear my heart ! " 

She stood silent for a little while. 
Clechro remained looking down upon her ; 
and as he looked, he felt a desire, which 
became a heartfelt longing, to touch, to 
caress, to kiss, the long black locks hang- 
ing about her shoulders and down beside 
her sad face. 

"What can I say thee," Susa resumed. 
" I am humbled of thy respect for me. I 
do not deserve it, Clechro. Cease to love 



me, cease to think of me -. 0, how 

hard it is ! What thou wishest can never 
be ; even though I turned to love thee 
this selfsame hour. I and my child ". 

The Welshman started up with a fierce 
cry. He seized Susa's shoulders in a pain- 
ful grip, and centred piercing eyes upon 
her race. 

" He hath done this thing ! And to thee, 
my love, my love," he cried. He released 
Susa; and squared himself up. "Sir 
Ranulf de Lucy, thou shalt rue the day. 
Here am I, in thy very den, thou wolf, and 
I have not a clutch at thy ravening throat. 
Yet how I do feel thy teeth. Thou hast 
bitten through my vitals." He looked 
again at Susa. " I must get me gone ere I 
set eyes on the recreeuit knight. One kiss, 
child. Susa. One kiss, the price thou 
payest me to forswear myself. I will not 

harm thy . The Norman, then. But 

thy folk ." 

The unfinished sentence left Clechro 
with a calm face and a hard mouth, as 
though he foresaw retribution overtaken 
his enemy and was satisfied ; and it fell 
with a terrible meaning of menace on the 
ears of Sir Ranulf, and set him to rapid 
imaginings of evil and evil forebodings. 
The witchcraft of Susa's mother would 
work him woe. The revilings of Susa's 
relatives would set their hate of him to a 
craving that naught but an assassin's 
knife could satisfy. Following this rapid 
forecast of the developed situation, De 
Lucy felt that from this hour his life was 
indeed in danger ; and the danger he was 
most desirous of averting. 

Thus his mind was occupied actively 
during the meantime of an uneventful 
minute of tragic silence fallen upon the 
couple before the altar. The crucifix, 
shining and significant of forgiveness and 
life through death, caught their eyes. 
Simultaneously, and as if by intuitive 
rapport, they knelt down one beside the 
other and prayed silently. . 

Hereat De Lucy's perturbation and sus- 
pense subsided in part before what relief 
he experienced at the turn of events. 
Here was exactly the opportunity he 
wanted. But anxiety denied him instant 
ability to word his intention of appeal to 
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the softened natures of the kneeling pair ; 
and further efforts for clear thought 
brought him near to a desperate state and 
quite to a perspiring body. He made 
an involuntary movement; disturbed the 
prayers. Immediately, he sprang up and 
drew a long hunting-knife that was a poor 
safeguard against the threatened attack of 
Clechro; also upon his legs, and armed 
with a glinting length of blade. Susa re- 
mained kneelmg, and fascinated, staring, 
dumb; with her arms at a tension, and 
her fingers interlaced tightly, 

The situation demanded perfect quiet 
and no movement. Neither man twitched 
a muscle nor blinked an eye ; both stood 
motionless ; whilest Susa hung agonised on 
the meaning of their exchanging glance. 
Then the girl's overwrought feelings found 
vent in a sharp ciy which released her 
limbs from the grip of terror, and she 
staggered up and between the men. They 
dropped their offensive arms. They turned 
away from her. They returned towards 
her ; Clechro looking sullen ; De Lucy, 
inscrutable. Neither spoke; both looked 
at Susa of the frightened air and trembling 
lips. 



"What What would ye do, — and 

here," she said, and her voice, her whole 
form, palpitated with emotion. 

Clechro looked this way and that, un- 
comfortable. Then he straightened him- 
self ; and the eyes he turned on Susa had 
all the shattering of his best hopes in 
them ; he paid no further heed to the 
Norman, but took three strides towards 
the doorway into the darkness; leaving 
Susa and Sir Ranulf as two figures 
silhouetted against the illumined space ; 
although the sound of De Lucy's voice 
paused him, he did not turn. 

" Cymro," called the knight, 

The Welshman was moving, without a 
word. 

" Tell thy people," the knight continued ; 
"tell thy people I will make Susa my 
wife. Hold ye ! " he shouted, as Clechro 
stumbled against the step at the doorway 
and clutched the curtain for support, 
thereby pulling it aside and revealing 
himself in a blaze of torchlight from out- 
side. " Send me Susa's mother, that ." 

But already De Lucy and Susa could 
hear the chieftain clattering madly down 
the steps. 



«A SACRED SPOT." 



BLOW not, ye winds, too roughly here. 
Nor scorch, O summer sun ! 
Sweet birds, come here and sing your songs 

Of praise, when day is done. 
Take her, kind nature, to your sentle breast. 
Here, where we lay her 'neath the sod to rest. 
For ahe, of all our dearly loved, the best. 
Her earthly course hath run. 

Fair flowers I here your freshest bloom. 

And grass, your greenest grow I 
'Tis meet that ye should grace the tomb 

Of her who iies below ; 
'Tib meet, west wind, that you her knell should ring 
'Tis meet, sweet spring I your earliest flowers to 

brine 
Here swulows, flit and twitter soft, and sing. 

For O, she loved you so I 

Rest her upon your soft green lap 

O nature I guard her bed ; 
Lull her, and whisper gentle things 

Over her tired head. 
For she through life had walked with timorous feet, 
A sad look in those eyes so soft and sweet. 
The heart which felt life's strain with every beat. 

Is better stilled and dead I 



But think not thou hast all of her 

I grave, with tolling bell, 
Thou keepest but the mortal part 

Of her we loved so well. 
Her gentle spirit hath but freer grown, 
From earthly cares and pain for ever flown ! 
She knows no longer weary sigh nor moan, 

Nor heeds that mournful kneU. 

And though for that entrancing voice 

We listen now in vain. 
The memory of those tender tones 

Will in our hearts remain. 
'Tis but a little while to wait, and we 
With her, within the heavenly fold shall be ; 
Then in angelic tones, in rapture, she 

Will sing to us again. 

When on the battlefield of life 

1 stumble, wounded sore. 

Or in the stress of worldly strife 

I falter more and more. 
And when, at last, perhaps with sob and tear, 
Kind friends shall bring me on my funeral bier. 
Clasped hands, closed eyes ! O I may they lay me 
here 

To rest for evermore. 

Allen Raine. 



PontR Pbnrhoh, 



THE YOUNG WELSHMAN ABROAD. 

III. — UP THE HUDSON — PIOHIE CAbTLES. 
Bt J. DXNI^Y Spenoxb. 



■V/OURS ia not the only steam boat that 
-'■ leaves New York at the same hour, 
for if you watch carefully you will see a 
rival line despatching a fast boat which 
runs in opposition to the one by which 
you are travelling. The race between these 
boats is of sufficient interest to attract the 
notice of the passengers, provided the cares 
of a steerage life do not lie heavy on their 
shoulders. 

The last glimpse of new York is centred 
on a Foment of clothes lines and props, 
oetentatioosly clearing the smoke and 

{;Ioom that crowns the house tops, and 
ending anything but a graceful finish to 
the towering architecture of this new 
world city. But even the waving contents 
of the clothes lines at length drop from 
view, and the wharves along side the river 
seem to slip back as the throbbing engines 
forces the boat through the water. , 

Many and varied are the scenes along 
the shore on either side, but until yon 
have made some arrangements for the 
accommodation of the party your attention 
is required elsewhere. Those emigrants 
who are fortunate enough to be the 
possessors of feather beds are happy in all 
their worry ; and with the prospect of 
enjoying a night's rest on their own feather 
bed, despite the fact that it must be 
arranged in empty spaces amongst the 
crowded cargo, they view the journey with 
less dread. 

The cargo deck is not left to the 
emigrants alone, for it is also the resort of 
those travellers who have not the means 
to pay for a bunk on the second deck. 



The cargomen likewise share this part of 
the boat, and altogether there is a fair 
company down below. " Greenhorns," a 
name given to all strangers, are the target 
of the crowd, and they are oftentimes 
unmercifully quizzed to tiie amusement of 
the persons standing around. The citizen 
does not, however, always get the beat of 
the encounter, and should he, as sometimes 
happens, tackle an emigrant, presumably a 
greenhorn, bat who turns out to be anouier 
citizen on his way home from a trip 
abroad, why then the stranger gets 
the laugh on his side and the citizen 
collapses. 

Admitted Jokers as the Yankees are, a 
little derision in this way serves to enliven 
the evening, and the utmo&t good feeling 
prevails. Welshmen are proverbially men 
of peace, and are drawn into brawls under 
great provocation ; but it would have 
given any Welabman considerable satis- 
faction to have seen the way in which a 
little Welshman, not standing more than 
four feet high, got rid of a drunken 
Dutchman, — ror Dutchmen who drink are ' 
found in the states as well as other parts 
of the world, — whose burly form towered 
above the little man from the Principality. 
The Dutchman had made himself dis- 
agreeable as soon as the boat left the 
wharf at New York, and it was cleai- that 
his intentions were to annoy the strangers. 
At length the smallest man of the party 
rose in his wrath, and with an eloquence 
altogether out of proportion to his size, 
so discomforted the Dutchman that the 
latter's friends came to his rescue and 
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hauled him away to another part of the 
boat. The little man was a citizen going 
back to the country of his adoption. 

Having fixed your belongings for the 
night, you have time for a smoke and 
chat with the cargomen whilst leaning 
over the side of the Bulwarks. 

What grand scenery skirts the side of 
the noble river. Forests of beautiful trees, 
with here and there a clearing containing 
neat villas and lawns well kept, dawn 
upon the view. Presently the woodlands 
gives place to rocky cliffs rising hundreds 
of feet straight as an arrow, on whose top 
half a dozen pine trees sentinel-like stand, 
with a sweeping landscape below, and the 
winding waters of the Hudson melting 
away from view in the distance. At such 
times one thinks of Cooper's Indian heroes 
who stood as those pines now stand, brave 
to face the storm of conquest, heedless 
of the danger that grew upon them ; and 
they too like the Indian braves shall fall 
to the march of civilisation, and the cliffs 
shall know them no more. 

Creeping along seemingly at a snail's 
pace a heavily loaded freight train emerges 
from the darkness of the forest. These 
trains contain on an average about fifty to 
sixty cars, loaded with pi^uce of the far 
west; gathered in fair California, — that 
garden of western America, — and des- 
patched to the east from whence the 
markets of the European countries obti^n 
their supplies. Suddenly the darkness of 
night falls on the scena The twinkling 
electric lights glistening in the distance, 
denote the presence of a town ; and a 
turn in the nver brings the boat opposite 
the enormous fires of ironworks, where the 
men sweltering in the dreadful heat pursue 
their labours. 

The morning sun shines on a scene un- 
diminished in its splendour. The country 



around is full of the struggling life of 
springtide. The homestead lying on the 
banks of the Hudson, with its cattle and 
horses grazing on the fresh green herbage, 
brings to one's mind that fairer scene in 
England far away. Already the day is 
warmer though it wants some hours ere 
the breakfast gong sounds, — ^not for you 
in the lower deck, but for the revellers in 
luxury over head. 

When the setting sun dipped in the 
west and you were robbed of a further 
glimpse of the countiy, the river was 
land bound with over-battling cliffs and 
wooded headlands ; now, however, you see 
the land stretching away far beyond 
the reach of the eye. Great hills stand up 
at the edge of the horizon, beyond whose 
rocky sides the land of the west awaits 
the ploughshare and the pioneer. 

Over the tops of the trees on your right 
you catch a glimpse of the turrets of a 
castle. Truly a strange sight in the land 
of Washington. The Yankee, at any rate, 
is practical in all things, and the man who 
has made his pile considers he has as 
much a right to live in a castle as the belted 
knight of Europe, — ^no matter whether 
the castle is of card board patterns or 
pigmie in character. 

This game of hunting the aristocracy for 
titles finds competitors in other countries 
than America ; but when found the coronet 
deserves a better resting place than the 
fiimsy looking towers which greet the eye 
from a Hudson river steamboat. 

You reach the city of Troy by six 
o'clock after a twelve hours' run. The 
streets are lined with trees which throw 
a grateful shade on the pathway. The 
sun is becoming unbearably hot, and you 
feel thankful for the luxurious seat of the 
railway car as you are borne off to your 
destination. 



PAEISH LITBEATURB. 



Thb Parish CouncilB have added a new feature to 
Welsh literature. Gradually one Parish Counoil 
after the other publishes a little handbook of 
parish affairs, — concerning the administration of 
charities, standing orders, church and churchyard, 
and the peculiarities of history or custom which 
make every Welsh locality interesting. 



The last contribution of this kind that I have 
seen is a little Welsh handbook of the parish 
affairs of Uanfihangel yn^ Kgwynfa, that 
MontRomeryshire parish in which rest tiie remains 
of WfiJes' two greatest poetesses, — Gwerfyl Fychan, 
of Tudor times; and Anne Griffiths, who sang 
Wales' best hymns. 



A NIGHT AT THE HAVOD. 



From the Welsh of Glasynys, by Griffith Jones (Qlan MenaiJ, 




KINDNESS! What 
is there on the face 
of the earth so 
I amiable and precious 
as thou; especially 
when thou art to be 
met with in the 
recess es o f the 
mountains, where 
thy neat dress is not 
soiled by rudeness 
and disorder. To the mountains, then, 
from the deafening clamour of the towns, — 
from the midst of the blinking blustering 
of vain conceited pretenders, — from among 
envy's vaunted tribe, and the servile 
children of malice and uncharitableness. 
To the mountains, to listen to the wind's 
loud whistle between the craggy peaks, 
to hear the raven's harsh croaking, the 
sheep's plaintive bleating, the shepherd's 
harmonious shout, and the clacking and 
barking of the dogs at the sheep. To the 
mountains to sleep away our lives in 
virgin solitude, — in unbroken peace, — in 
the midst of nature's virgin beauties, — 
which, ministering as definite mediums, 
link the present and eternal together. 
Just as the mountain peaks sink to the 
azure depths of the sky, and as it were 
disappear in the bright light of heaven, 
so is there a pure, quiet, and undisturbed 
life joined to that continued life of which 
immortality will not see its close. There- 
fore, reader, to the mountains. 

Well, where shall we go ? Which will 
be the most pleasant, the recesses of Eryri, 
or the hiding places of Berwyn ? Which 
will be the most delightful, the lowlands 
of Nant Conway, or the grand peak of 
Cader Idris ? Which is the most quiet 
spot, between the green-clad hills of 
Montgomery, or amidst the wilds of 
YstrfiS Yw or Ystrad Towy ? We decide 
upon going to Cwm Cowarch. What 
sort of a place is that ? Where is it ? It 
does not matter, let us go to Cowarch, and 
we shall remain for a whole night at 
Havod. Where shall we get a bite and 



a drink, or "drinkables and bed" as 
quarrymen have it ? All right, by simply 
going to Cowarch. Cowarch is a dale, 
about two miles long, a river of course 
running through its centre, with a plentiful 
supply of trout in it at all times. Houses 
on both sides of the dale ; some with their 
gable ends to the sloping hill, and a few 
with their backs to it. There is neither 
road nor pathway, but a sort of a lane, 
winding along and across, until we reach 
a level spot which at one time was a peat 
bog, but which is now smooth common 
land. At the upper end of the dale stands 
a stupendous rock which seems every 
minute as if on the point of tumbling down. 
It has an ugly threatening aspect. But 
under its chin stands the Havod. It is an 
old transverse house, the place having 
never seen lime except at a distance ; but 
let us go in. Every mortal is welcome 
there. That is something, is it not ? We 
doubted not we should see something 
new, — everything is new to the traveller 
when among the mountains. What sort of 
place is Havod ? There is a very large 
kitchen there with a chimney as big as 
a good -sized parlour, and a hole for the 
peat quite large enough to put a bed in if 
necessary. "When we rapped at the door 
we were answered in a barking fashion by 
some half a dozen shaggy curs and two or 
three terriers. But some one came to the 
door, and in the shaking of hands we had 
also a shaking of hearts ; no lukewarm 
ceremony here; but the heart is felt 
throbbing in the fingers and in the palm 
of the hand. Having had some whey and 
a thin oatmeal cake, we are going to 
discuss the world's afiairs, and to give some 
reminiscences. The fire is all ablaze, and 
the fiames are roaring in their fierce 
struggle upwards. We both sit in arm 
chairs ; one of black oak and the other of 
white sycamore. Opposite us, that is, 
near the fire, was uncle Rolant, talking, 
and at the same time handling his Jew's 
harp. Auntie Gwen has her cheerful looks 
directed towards the three partitioned 
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eapboard, searching for some wax to rub 
the bow of her violin, and the elder son 
tones his harp near the large table. 
Although we consider the not^ of the 
clarionet as no better than those of an old 
goose dacking for a gander, still at the 
Bavod, — ^in the bosom of the momitains, — 
we were content to put up with any sort 
of musical instrument. Having set the 
candles in their proper places, and stirred 
the ^e, and having made everything trim 
and tidy, we had a solo on the Jew's harp 
by the good man of the house. Although 
the almond tr^e has blossomed on his head 
for many a year, and although the sharp 
nails of time have left their marks on his 
cheeks, stiU he played his little instrument 
very cleverly. "Now Roli," said auntie 
Gwen, ^ give it up now ; let us have 
Difyrwch Qw^ Dyji " (The Delight of the 
Men of Dovey), said she to the harpist, 
and a capital duet we had ; and after that 
we had a chorus; the Jew's harp, the 
harp, violin, and clarionet; the fiie and 
tambourine by Deio Wmffra. The house 
re-echoed, and every one performed his 
part as he ought to. Upon this someone 
Knocked at the door, and who was there 
but Deio Puw. A funny old chap he was. 
He used to come to the Havod about every 
three weeks regularly for some forty years, 
and a very merry old boy was he. He 
could relate all the ghost stories of the 
country, and he was an efficient player on 
the fiddle. A tune having been given on 
the fife, — a quick lively one, — auntie 
Owen cries out a second time, — " Roli, come 
to the kitchen," to which the old man 
immediately obeyed, in proof of which he 
fiings away his two dogs, and jumps at it 
to open the dance. There were at least 
seven of them nimbly and smartly shaking 
their legs. Both old and young amused 
themselves with the same vigour and 
avidity. Having had enough clattering of 
feet, they then sat down and had such a cup 
of tea as was never poured out through a 
teapot's spout. The tea at Havod was really 
good. All of one accord ctre they, without a 
harsh word or a so^r face. After this we 
had some sinking with the harp. Each one 
was well up in the art, from the youngest 
to the eldest, and there was very little 
danger of having a single hitch in their 



performance. Being asked if they were in 
the habit of getting such a night often, we 
were given to understand that it was only 
about three times a week. Thus to the 
sound of the muse, song, and harp, this 
family spend their lives. And here is 
another thing, when it is time for family 
prayers, there is no one more solemn and 
fervent at the throne of grace than unde 
Bolant when on his knees; nor any one 
with a more open heart, a purer life, or 
more chaste her conversation, than auntie 
Owen. A beggar never comes to the door 
but is relieved, none of the poor boys of 
the neighbouring cottages come there 
without getting free of charge a pail of 
thick milk and a big clout of bread and 
butter ; at Christmas many a fat sheep is 
distributed there, and during the whole 
^ear, it may be said of Havod as the 
immortal leuan Brydydd Hir said, when 
he broke out as follows, — 

^'Open then thy treasure, and give a 
portion discreetly, as long as thou canst 
to the needy; better will it be at some 
future hour to lose the money, than dose 
thy purse and let the poor languish." 

Yes, and thus in accordance with what 
the englyn teaches, this good family loves 
to shew kindness and not merely speak of 
it ; and above all, we never heard of a 
single false tale having ever gone out of 
Havod. Instead of living in slander, envy, 
and calumny, they escape to world of 
son^. There is no one in the whole district 
so little talked of as this family, each and 
all, and although not particularly rich as 
to the things of the world, still there is no 
gentleman's house, if a Welshman, in the 
county but that some of the family have 
been staying in it at some time or other ; 
neither is there one in the country who 
would not do anything for them, should 
they require it. But what is the moral ? 
This ; that old Welsh life, similar to that 
of the Havod people, is better, — more 
harmless, — more honest, — and so more 
pious, than the sourness and falsehood, 
pride, and prodigality, of the country at 
the present day. 
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A MOTTO FOE A WELSHMAN.—" Hence, bashful 
oanning, and prompt me, plain and holy in- 
nooenoe I " Shakebpsabe, Tempest, 



"Thb Boman Steps" (M: 
f/ViHii a phelaiirvr^ bv B. Oatn, BamouthJ. 

THE QUEEN'S DIAMOND KTBtLBE. 



I BOPB the above picture,— of an ideal plaoe for a 
Jtme holiday, — will recall to my readers pleosaiit 
remmiBoeiioes of tlie twenty leoond of June) 
rightly spent. 

The parts of Walea still tinged by iti d^orting 
barbariBm, will, I have no donbt, have had their 
sports and their bonfires; and will have com- 
niMBoratod the prosperity whioh has been so 



oonfpiouous throughout the queen's reign by 
spending as muoh energy and capital as possible 
unprodnotiTely. The more enlightened ports, 
however, will have utilised the favour of thanks- 
giving for tlie completion of the funds required 
in order to place the intermediate schools, — the 
best products of the reign,— on a satisfactory 
basis. 



THE SINGING MEETING. 
By AsTA, author of " A Welsh Courtahip." 



THE ( 
,1 was 
n chap 



i evening service 
was over in a tiny 
I chapel in an odd 
corner of Wales. 
The rays of the 
ibting sun Btreamed in 
irough the windows, 
nd lit up all the 
'rinkles t)f the con- 
a, and touched the 
r of the children, as 

^ ly worked their way 

out of the narrow doors. 

Some few, however, remained behind. 
A singing meeting had been announced, 
and the singers, numbering some twenty, 
left their seats and formed a solid phalanx 
in the front pews. They were at first sight 
an imposing spectacle, and the preacher of 
the evening, who had lingered to make 
arrangements with the deacon who pro- 
cured " supplies," laid aside his muffler and 
expressed a desire to hear them. For his 
part be liked " a little music." 

The leader of the singing looked gratified. 
A bland smile overspread his countenance, 
and while Cadwaladr Jones distributed 
copies of tonic-sol-fa, he helped himself to 
one lying near him, carefully found the 
place, and ostentatiously handed it to the 
preacher, volunteering the fact that they 
were "learning the Hallelujah Chorus." 

The old gentleman who leads the six 
basses had assumed his spectacles, and was 
now severely examining the innocent music 
which he held. 

" Are you ready ? " said the leader of 
singing, raising the fore-finger of his right 
hand. 

" Miss Hughes has no copy," murmured 
a bashful soprano, — commonly pronounced 
" 8-prano." 

" Cadwaladr," commanded the leader of 
the singing, " give Miss Hughes a copy ; " 
aud Cadwaladr handed the sole remaining 
(Jopy to one of the five sopranos, and the 
fore-finger was once more in evidence. 

The seven tenors coughed conspicuously 
and twisted their necks in their collars. 



while the altos, consisting of one young 
girl and a handful of boys, looked in- 
differently round. 

" Now ! " exclaimed the leader of the 
singing. 

The preacher looked up expectantly. 
Silence ! only bi'oken by a cough or two 
from the susceptible throat of a tenor. 

The leader of the singing had forgotten 
his pitchfork. Having searched four 
pockets he at lost discovered it and 
brought it forth in triumph, and struck it 
with some force on the front of the nearest 
pew. The singers, and especially the altos, 
watched in silent expectation while he 
cautiously put it to his ear, and finally 
gave vent to a prolonged, — 

" Aw — w — w — w ." 

The sound was taken up by the singers 
led by the old gentleman of the bass, and 
the common chord was given in the 
euphonious utterance, — 

" Aw — w — w — w ." 

" Now ! " exclaimed the leader of the 
singing in an excited whisper, — " Now — ." 

" One ! two ! thiee ! four ! " And the 
choir burst out with deafening force, — 
•■ Ha— fi— leifljah ! Ha— a— lelfijah ! Ha 
—a — le— e— Hi— jah ." 

The preacher looked about him in some 
surprise, and perhaps this was natural, 
since he was uf course ignorant of the 
somewhat ornamental functions of the 
sopranos, of the properties of silence 
possessed by the altos, and of the excessive 
soundness of lungs which distinguished 
the mystic number of tenors. But he 
had no time for reflection. He was borne 
irresistibly forward. 

" Hallelujah. Hallelujah ' " 

The fore-finger Bashed hither and thither. 

The gentlemen of the baas with puckered 
forheads pounded it out,^" Hallelujah — ." 

The preacher began to feel giddy, but 
was relieved by a space of comparative 
calm, — 

" But the Lord God omnipotent" 

Surely he was not mistaken. Surely a 
faint soprano chirp was to be heard. But 
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there was no time to ascertain the point, 
for once more the deafening chorus 
arose, — 

" Hallelujah." 

Here, there, flashed the fore-finger, even 
louder shouted the singers. A spirited 
soprano caught the high "D," and kept 
there. 

" Come down," cried the distracted leader 
of the singing, beating time wildly. 
" Come down ! Don't stop there for ever." 

He himself turned his voice about in the 
most astonishing way ; now soaring aloft 
after the manner of a soprano, now diving 
into the deep caverns of the bass; now 
sailing along the smooth waters of the 
alto,, now struggling with and falling be- 
neath the overpowering forces of the 
tenors. Onwards they swept, full deter- 
mination upon their faces, — 

" Hallelujah. Hallelujah. Hal— le— lu 
— jah ." 

What heavenly calm. The preacher 
heaved a sigh. The gentlemen of the 
tenor vigorously cleared their throats. 
The gentlemen of the bass mopped their 
foreheads, while the altos and sopranos 
smiled sympathetically upon each other. 
The sun's rays had beat a hasty retreat 



long since. Then with a conscious smile, 
the leader of the singing turned towards 
the preacher, who roused himself and said, 
hesitatingly, — 

" It's a very pretty piece." 

The singers looked pleased, and the 
leader of the singing said, with a modest 
smile, — " It's — er not bad." While the old 
gentleman of the bass who, having mopped 
his scarlet face was now polishing his 
glasses, broke in hotly, — " Sir ! it's a grand 
piece. It is the noblest music that was 
ever written in this world." 

Meanwhile the preacher seized his muffler 
and was searching for his umbrella, and 
having secured these articles, he courteously 
thanked the singers for the great treat 
they had given him, shook hands cordially 
with the leader of the singing, and made 
his way out. He had not gone far before 
a great shout fell upon his ear, — 
" Hallelujah ! " The ghost of a smile 
flickered on his face, and he murmured to 
himself, — *' Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord." 

Far across the heather the western sky 
was glowing with crimson and golden 
beauty, and the preacher added softly, — 
" Yes, unto the Lord." 



THE SORROWS OF OFFEY LAN CRIBIN. 

A STORY OF TRELECH, CARMARTHENSHIRE. 



OLD Offey Lau Cribin, he went to the town 
With hands hard and homy, and face very 
With cattle to market in Carmarthen fair ; [brown. 
Old OfEey Lan Cribin, he hadn't a care. 

But Offey, poor fellow, had sixpence to spend, 
And a wife at home that he daren't offend, 
So he thought he'd buy her a sort of fairing, 
Ho looked the town through, and at every new 
thing. 

At last in the window of a butcher's shop, 

Where some bladders of lard still hjing on the 

top, 
Poor Offey Lan Cribin couldn't help but stare. 
For he couldn't make out whatever they were. 

** Dei cato," said Offey, his mouth open wide, 

" Hai ! tell me, wat's them there, up there on the 
side P " 

*' Horse's eggs," said the butcher, just for a good 
spree. 

**WeU, what price?" Offey asked. "Oh, six- 
pence," said he. 



** I'll have one," said Offey ; he took it with care, 
And he thought he had purchased a thing very rare ; 
An egg that would hatch a young colt at his call. 
He wrapt it like gold in his wife's plaid shawl. 

Now, fools in the town to taverns repair, 
But Offey kept sober, and left the great fair ; 
With the egg of the horse that the butcher sold, 
Offey walked towards home alone o'er the wold. 

He came to a stile, where he stumbled and fell. 
And the wonderful egg was broken as well ; 
Then a wild, frisky, brown hare jumped o'er his 

head, — 
**Ju! ju! ju ! Bobol anwyl, I've hatched you," 

he said. 

And away he ran at the tail of the hare, 

For which he had paid and had taken such care ;^ 

Through a bright moonlight night, to Offey's big 

eyes. 
Why, the wild Welsh hare looked treble its size ; 
Yet, on Offey ran,— yelling, shouting, amain, 
But that wonderful colt he ne'er saw again. 

Howell Victob. 



IN THE GARDEN AND THE HOUSE OF BEST. 

fiy EninniD J. Baiujb. 

IV. — "THE BALANCE OF LIFE." 



IN taking up the string of my thoaghts 
J felt tempted to put upon it beads of 
the same pattern as those which we last 
put into place under the title of " The fail- 
face of Nature," wandering over fields 
of fancy, trying to arouse the poetic 
emotion without which life would indeed 
be commonplace and dead. Then I re- 
membered that we had not had very much 
practical talk together, and it seemed as 
though I ought to say something that 
would have some bearing upon a more 
prosaic level, as, although it is true that 
" man doth not live by bread alone," still 
we are again and again forced back to the 
realisation of the fact that ao long oa man 
constitutes the great human family in earth- 
life he cannot live without it. Thus re- 
flecting in this direction the words of 
Emerson were brought to my mind, — 

" The wings of time are blaok tmd white, 
Pied witlk morning and with night ; 
Mountaina high and oceaJts deep. 
Trembling haunce dul]r keep," 



And 80, standing midway in the circuit of 
the year, we may fittingly look a little 
closer at this marvellous unfolding of the 
Creator's will, the right discernment of 
which can only come with the gift of 
that higher wisdom which aurpasseth 
knowle(%e, and which alone can teach true 
life. So let us look at life. 

It is astonishing to consider with what 
diversity of vision men look upon the 
world. Some are so saturated with the 
mercenary spirit that to them the world is 
simply a money-box into which with one 
hand they slip their coins, with a per- 
sistent earnestness that at times, alas, puts 
ridges across their foreheads like the 
ridges round the edges of the coins they 
handle ao lovingly. With the other hand 
they abstract deftly what they, or other 
people, had put in, and so this process of 
acquisition, of accumulation, and deposition 
and of abstraction goes on perpetnally with 
wearisome regularity till the tired toiler 
dies and leaves it then to others. This 
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tendency over periods of time, and possibly 
in particular places, has borne many names. 
Commerce tinged deeply with this money 
making notion, has been styled the method 
of particular schools. The moralist and 
the preacher have in turn styled it the 
utilitarian fetter and bondage to the 
material sense. The system has been de- 
nounced and the torments of its serfdom 
exposed, and yet the lust of gold still eatef 
its way into men's hearts, and if the older 
notion of the money-box is obsolete, or 
nearly so, its equivalent, under varying 
titles, may be found everywhere where men 
are found in sufficient number to constitute 
a social circle, or a commercial ring. 

There are others again who may 
perhaps have kept themselves aloof from 
the magnet of the money-changer, but who 
regard the world as a music hall or a 

fleasure fair. Enjoyment is everything, 
f to the miser the proverb reads '' Time 
is money," to the pleasure seeker that 
proverb with its strange paradox of sham 
optimism, but real pessimism, ** Let us eat, 
drink and be merry for to-morrow we 
die " would seem to hold a first place. This 
binding power of procrastination, how it 
festers! But to the mind of the truly 
wise, time is simply opportunity, and his 
view of the gifts of life, and even the 
material things of the life, have been so 
analysed and rightly gauged that he has 
assured himself that the true philosophy is 
found in the beautiful announcement in 
Bible phraseology that it is possible, nay, 
that in the depths of Truth it is no 
other than possible, that '' whether we eat 
or drink, or whatsoever we do, all may be 
done to the glory of God." So whilst to 
the vision of Bunyan, in his wonderful 
allegory, the progress of Christian was 
styled "a Pilgrimage," there is in the thought 
a gentle reproof administered to those who 
would regard the earth-life too flippantly. 
If some would have us believe a 
Pilgrimage is for the Puritan Quietist 
let us at least beware of our making it a 
jaunt. We must not forget that whilst 
the master himself spoke of this pilgrimage 
as an advancement in the way under the 
weight of a cross, still it was made 
abundantly and blessedly clear that it is 
impossible to travel the distance from the 



cradle to the grave without weight of 
some kind. The burden that is easy and 
light indeed is that which He himself 
would impose and has promised to help us 
carry. Hence there is choice for those 
who care to make it. Those who would 
avoid a cross must e'en carry care. We 
may soon find which is the heavier load, — 
but am I leaning too much toward ser- 
monising and forgetting the notion that 
had possession of my mind when I tried to fit 
the thoughts into the narrowness of a title ? 

So long as we, children of Adam, are 
permitted to remain occupants of the 
earth sphere, there are diversities of gifts 
to which we not only may lend ourselves, 
but to which it is our duty to apply our- 
selves with an earnestness of purpose and 
simplicity of heart which we find to be 
essential if we are to make life in any 
sense harmonious and useful. In the first 
place, we have each of us some vocation, or 
calling, to which a large portion of our 
existence is necessarily ^ven, and which 
constitutes a means of life so far as the 
provision of material needs is concerned, 
but which indeed permeates a wider field, 
for we are influenced by that to which 
we lend our minds and muscles, and 
which we call labour under some of its 
synonymous terms, and we cannot escape 
the atmosphere of our workshop, be it 
where it may. It is then quite essential 
that our work, as work, should be pleasing 
in character and useful in purpose, and 
that we, as workers, should give the best 
that is in us to the due completion of that 
which our hand findeth to do. Conditions 
as to quantity may vary ; conditions as to 
quality are everlastingly the same. It is 
not necessary to fret ourselves into un- 
easiness to do over-much, to force ourselves 
to eflbrt above what we are able ; it is a 
needlul condition to the true worker to see 
that what he undertakes and completes is 
absolutely well done. In this age of hot 
haste, and love of superficial display, life 
has to be hurried and things can haraly be 
good, but they must be cheap hence work 
is demoralised, and men belittled, by this 
deplorable process covered broadly by the 
catch phrase supply and demand. 

In the balance of life character must 
hold place supreme, we must fix, at any 
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rate approximately, how the day shall be 
divided and to what pursuits and objects 
its hours shall be applied. 

As I have already indicated work is 
essential, — so is rest. The great gift of 
leisure comes in between these two 
essentials, and having decided that our 
work shall be useful, and that our rest 
shall be restful, we have then to determine 
as to the occupation of our leisure. Let 
us see. To most oi us literature comes 
with a great claim. She has wonderful 
possibilities both for good or for evil. 
Whilst there is no choicer companion than 
a good book, it is doubtful whether there 
can be one more evil than a bad one. But 
when we have free access to the great 
minds and great hearts that are laid open 
before us on the printed page, it seems at 
least remarkable that we so seldom find 
ourselves in the sacred silent company of 
these wonderful powers for elevation of 
mind and purity of soul. 

Then there is art through all its varying 
spheres. Pictorial art with its power of 
charm, first in the direction of admiration 
for those who have left us such invaluable 
bequests of past ages of greatness and 
glory ; but there is also a charm in even 
the crude personal effort we ourselves may 
make to portray the simple objects of 
beauty which we see about us. It is not 
needful, happily, that one should attend an 
art school or a painter's academy to possess 
oneself of this power of recording in a 
simple way the objects of delight he sees 
about him. The passionate fondness with 
which the Welsh people as a nation have 
regarded music is one of those sublime 
facts which confront us immediately when- 
ever we speak of Wales, and the per- 
petuation of this love of vocal harmony, it 
is hoped, may be assured. Science in- 
vitingly beckons those who are surrounded 
by the charms of nature, or by the weird 
wonders locked up beneath the surface of 
the soil, to study these things in a quiet 
and patient manner, recording observations 
and classifying results, and thus accumu- 
lating a fund of information that shall 
give passport to a kingdom of thought 
full of interest and enchantment. Outside 
and beyond all these there are the varying 
diversions included under the heading of 



craftmanship, the production of articles of 
use or ornament, or rather of use and 
ornament, to which so many of our homely 
people prefer to lend themselves, and the 
claims of the plot of land to which we are 
invited to give some attention that we 
may receive much in return. 

To what end then is all this skirmishing 
and to what point are we to be directed ? 
This. That we are to see that we are 
rightly employed in the earning of our 
bread, and then to throw the whole force 
of our better self into it, — to do good 
work and to do it well. Having thus con- 
centrated our energies into the groove of 
the specialist over the hours, long or 
short, of our working day, then let us in 
those sweet margins of leisure cultivate 
an enthusiastic versatility, a zeal for right 
things in a right way that shall elevate 
the mind and put sunshine in the soul, 
giving of course the heart as a guest- 
chamber to that promised presence without 
which our efforts will be fruitless, and the 
labour of our hand cannot be established. 
To catch that inspiration which enables us 
rightly to hold the scales of being, and to 
adjust with reverent devotion that which 
needs adjustment, — that is the power 
which will aid us in our effort to attain 
and maintain all that we can conceive as 
rightly belonging to a Balanced Life. 



MEMOEIAL TO HENRY VAUGHAN, SILURI8T. 

On April 23rd, the 202nd anniversary of the poet's 
death, a beautiful tablet to the memory of Henry 
Yaughan was placed on the south wall of the nave 
in Llansantffraed Church. The tablet measures 3ft. 
lOin. by 3ft. 3in., and is surrounded by a deeply 
carved wreath of oak leaves and acorns in pink 
Penarth alabaster ; in the centre of a panel of white 
Sicilian marble the following inscription, written 
by the Dean of Llandaff, is cut and leaded in, — 

In late but reverent remembnince of a sweet Paalmist of Israel, 

HENRY YAUGHAN, M.D., 

(Known as the Siliuiflt), 

Of Newtonby-Usk, in this Parish, 

Who died April 23r4, 1695, 

Aged 73 years, 

And was buried in this Charchyard. 

" He that hath left life's vain joys and vain care, 
Hath got an house where many mansions are." 
1896. SiLEX Scintilla MS. 

The tomb has been restored, the ash-pit has been 
removed and filled in. Some £7 more are required. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Miss Philip Morgan, 
Bucldngham Place, Brecon, who is hon. sec. to the 
fund. The work was executed by Mr. W. Clarke, 
of Llandaff. 
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Abother Toioe is mate 
In the great muaio ; yet another late, 
That wak«d to ecstasy, hath snapt its stringii ! 

Now echo only brinKB 
Its notes Aeolian tA our nnngering ears 
Fed on its magio, 'midst discordant years. 

No more, ah, nevermore, 
Betnms that full-toned rapture to our shore ; 
We moan another chord lost in the strain, 

Tet seek its sound in vain, 
For in the vaster mosio of the skies 
His soul dotb ever make new harmonies. 

Lost chord, and found for aye, 
Sadly we seek its sweetness, day by day ; 
Tet, in the music of a purer sphere, 

It breaks forth fluty clear. 
And resonant, more ranshiiig than when 
Its soothing rapture was beyond our ken. 



Intoxicated with excess of joy ? 
Will your sweet musio cloy 
If other, newer not«8,— alack our paia ! — 
Be not induced to your triumphant strain f 



Thus doth it seem, but no I 
"Tis true, and yet we own it is not so. 
For all our rare Aeolian harmonies 

Are wafted from the skies. 
Are echoes of a deep, diviner strain. 
In that vast sea that dip, and sing again. 

Let not thine eyes be dim, 
And red with tears, ray native land, for him 
Whose life was music, and whose note was joy; 

Let not thy tears alloy 
That song of hope that never more will cease. 
That knewin death the " Kindly Lig^t " and peaoe. 

Why mourn the golden strain 
Bent hiuier to take form, then lose again 
Itself in its prenatal ecstasy ? 

The strain itself can never, never die ; 
We weep hut for the stave. Let's dry our eyes ; 
The strain surrives below and 'mid the skies. 

Sweet soul of music fled. 
We never, never number thee as dead ; 
But seem at times to hear thy nol«s of fire 

Strike from thy glittering lyre, 
And make for earth. Play on, and we'll rehearse 
Kchoee of notes caught from the universe. 

J. Jknkiks fQwHiJ. 
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""PO whom belong; yon massive shield 
^ And shining javelin ? 
Ton ponderous sword, who dares to wield 

Amid the battle's din F 
Behind the shield, a shoulder strong. 

In front is black dismay ; 
The hero bold of many a song, 

Uywelyn, leads to-day. 

A brave and honourable chief. 

Breathe not another name, 
His exploits rare transcend belief. 

Through Cymru rings his fame. 
Who scorns the humdnim rites of peace f* 

Who wastes the Saxon land ? 
And every hour his ranks increase, 

Llywelyn leads the band. 

To whom belong yon helmet red, 

A fierce woU is its crest P 
Yon Brining breast-plate broadly spread 

O'er a reproachless breast ? 



And whose the angry pranoing steed. 
White as the mad sea-froth 'i 

Llywelyn brave to-day doth lead, 
Belentless in his wrath. 

Llywel^ the long-armed is he, 

Of high untinted blood, 
Vehement leader of the free. 

And lord of hill and wood ; 
Forth to the fight, a prince renowned. 

Goes, eager for the fray, 
From hiU to hill the bugles sound, 

Uywelyn leads to-day. 

His javelin's deadly thrust I sing, 

His keen edged Spanish blade. 
His flashing ahiold, like eagle's wing. 

His wolf -crest, wondrous made ; 
His war-horse, confident and strong. 

His faultless war array. 
The hero brave of many a song 

Llywelyn leads to-day ! 

OwBH Qbobqe. 
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AN idyll; a farce; and a tragedy. 
By Owen Ehosoomyl, 

Author of The Jewel of Ynya Galotiy Battlement and Tower, For The White Hose of Amo, etc 



BOOK II: A FARCE. 



CHAPTER XV. 

"HBMBMBEB YOUB OATH ! " 

r^ WENNIE made a good wife for all her good 
looks, and that, as everybody knows, is a 
wonder indeed. But then, said the spiteful gossips, 
Tom Hawys was always soft ; a woman brought 
him up and it was likely he was easy to handle 
just the same now. His wife would have smiled 
to hear that ; she knew what likelihood there was 
of turning him when once he set his face on any 
point. Not that the question troubled them at 
first, for he liked to see her happy, while she 
thought a vast deal more of her husband than ever 
she thought of her lover. So, therefore, what folk 
at Cildeg might choose to say, could carry no 
weight at all by the time it climbed up to the 
Havod. 

The first snow had fallen upon Aran in the 
night of Tom*s vigil by the broken gate beneath 
the oak tree, and upon Cefn Du and Drumhir 
almost immediately after the wedding, while hard 
ux)on tho heels of that came a ^dnter fierce 
beyond memory. Bnt the cold was all without 
and none within, where Gwennie sat, thankful 
that the deep snows kept her husband busy about 
the stock, and barred all journeys to town save 
such as were absolutely necessary. She had 
alieady, before her marriage, arranged with her 
mother to send down all the dairy produce from 
the Havod to Glwysva, whence it would go to 
market along with the other ; which arrangement 
was to continue as long as there was any fear of 
ill consequences from a meeting betwixt her 
husband and the three. Old Hawys had seen 
through all this, though she said no word about 
it, while Tom only thought his wife was a very 
clever little person, that was all. But as the 
winter darkened on, the mind of old Hawys 
darkened with it. In the wild storms that 
whirled and tossed about the riven crown of Aran 
her gloomy imaginings saw the mocking wraith 
of her rival of past years. In the days when from 
horizon to horizon a leaden sky weighed down 
upon all things, she caught in it the lowering 
front of the dead woman exulting over a coming 



revenge. The howling winds of night that drove 
the sheep to shelter under the lee of the rocks, 
where the snow drifts buried them and gave hard 
^S»fi^S ^ ToiD. in the next day's lull, were but 
jeering manifestations of the strength of an un- 
dying hate. But with each newly noted token of 
that malice her determination did but catch new 
strength, while she muttered to herself, — **Let 
him but come ! then we shall see ; we will know 
which wears the torques. Yea, we will know 
surely I " 

Day by day, as she brooded, all other consider- 
ations seemed to drop away, leaving her every 
thought revolving round and round the one 
moment she had come to yearn for, and to which 
all things of earth and sky seemed tending. The 
concentration of her mind seemed to absorb all 
the vital energies of her physical being, so that 
her frame became weaker and weaker as time 
went on. She herself, in her rapt mental state, 
did not notice this, though it became xMunfnlly 
evident to Tom and Gwennie, who, however, put 
it down to the .severity of the weather and longed 
for the coming of spring that should cure it. As 
for Tom, if he thought anything strange about 
the winter he did not mention it, though through 
it all he never went over to Uyn Du; but did 
double digging elsewhere, leaving others to «ave 
what sheep they might from the snow drifts of 
T Gamedd. 

If that winter came early it tarried still later 
and, just when everybody wondered if spring had 
utterly forgotten them, there came the wildest 
snowstorm of the year. With it, upon the wings 
of the blast, came the summons to bid old Hawys 
fare forth. 

The veil had come over her with the first few 
fiakes when the storm began yestere'en, and she 
had lain quiescent, save for an occasional muttering, 
through all the unholy hurly of the night. AU 
the morning the storm had grown worse till now, 
at noon, the blasts seemed to be verily gibbering 
in demoniacal frenzy. 

One loudest and fiercest gripe of the storm fiend, 
that seemed to shake each individual stone of the 
structure, roused her at last, and she motioned to 
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Gwennie beside her to call Tom. When, softly 
stepping and with anxious face, he came near she 
turned her eyes upon him and spoke. 

*< Tom ! you swore to me that night that the 
black son of Jen Lwyd of the curse should never 
turn you out from the house where you were bom. 
Do you remember ? " 

Tom's face grew stem and he took her two 
hands in his as he knelt by the bedside. 

** I do remember, mother ; be you sure of that. 
1*11 not forget." 

After that she was so quiet for a little while 
that they thought her sleeping till all at once she 
rose and, stretching forth her withered hands, 
cried aloud in the voice of her youth, — 

** Bemember your oath ; remember I " 

Then she fell back with the dim eyes fixed in a 
wild stare ; dead. 

Presently the storm slacked and ere evening 
it had died away completely, leaving a world 
whose sharpnesses were smoothed and softly con- 
toured beneath the all obliterating snow. That 
night, as they stood by the corpse, Gwennie 
questioned her husband about those last words of 
old Hawys. 

'* What was it she meant, Tom, when she bade 
you remember your oath ? " 

** Surely you know, wife ; surely you have not 
forgotten coming up from Glwysva that morning 
and telling me, with the light in your eyes and 
the love in your voice, that * I must not go, for 
your sake- 1 must not,' and I answered you that I 
would not, for I had sworn it ? " 

**But I meant that you would not go to hunt 
up the IJchelwr and kill him, as the tale ran." 

Tom stepped back, passing his hand down his 
face ere he answered her, with a grim mirth in his 
voice that jarred horribly, — ** Well, and I did 
swear that, too; but I swore it another way. 
Instead of going to find and fight Mynachiy, 
I swore that I would not go from this house, my 
home, when the quit notice was up, and I doubly 
swore that when he came to evict me I would — I 
would — make things even. That is what I swore, 
and what I meant when I promised you that I 
would not go, and it is what my mother meant 
when she bade me remember. Moreover it is 
what I thought you meant when you spoke that 
morning." 

** Oh Tom and why ? are there not other farms 
where the landlord would be glad of you for 
tenant? Why should we come to such misery 
because of this Will Addis and his black mind ? 
Have you not gotten the better of ^i"i already in 
one thing ? 

** The winning of you ! aye, that is what ails 
him ; but I will not be beaten by him in anything. 



much less this, for there is more to this than you 
think. Listen ! " and leading his wife to a 
seat he told her the story he had heard from his 
mother the night when he returned from seeking 
the Freeholder. 

Sad already at old Hawys' going, she broke 
down utterly as the gloomy possibilities of the 
future settled upon her mind, and between her 
sobs she moaned over the soie day to come. 
** Worse," she wailed, ** because, from the hour of 
her wedding till now, he had never mentioned 
their enemy, and she had come to believe that 
there could fall no trouble now from Mynachty." 

But Tom had grown hard to her appealing; 
even the clasping arms had no softening power. 
He spoke no sharp word ; nothing rough ; yet she 
felt she might as easily move the mountain as her 
husband, when he, crossing over and la3ring his 
hand upon the dead hand beneath the sheet, said 
quietly, — ** I swore it, wife, and I'll keep it I " 

** Och I " she wailed with her face between her 
hands as she rocked herself to and fro in grief ; 
*' Och ! for this black night of sorrow ! " 

And her husband, instead of instantly trying to 
comfort her as in other days and troubles, stood 
before her with a hard face as he answered, — 

** Will your cry move the long stones of Uyn 
Du that heard my oath P Bemember what came 
to Owen Bach that swore the oath and then failed 
of his vow." 

At that she shuddered afresh but capped the 
allusion instantly with another. ** And what came 
to Piers Morgan that kept them to his witness P " 

Tom did not flinch ; his voice came steadily as 
before. ** They hanged him in the English town." 

Flinging her arms above her head, she sprang 
to her feet with a shrill cry, — *' Oh Tom ! husband ! 
can nothing save us ; can nothing turn you P " 

" Nothing ! " 

They buried old Hawys in the same grave with 
her dead Ion, carving her name below his with all 
the years between. As they stayed the corpse on 
the threshold till the white-haired pastor should 
have voiced the prayer of the kneeling mourners, 
gathered from hill-side and valley, Gwennie 
wondered if Tom could say Amen to some of the 
passages that breathed of mercy and forgiveness, 
and it filled her with new sorrow when the voice 
that should have led the response kept silent. 
The thought of that made her own voice mute 
when it should have led the singing, as, the 
prayer ended, following the beautiful custom of a 
reverent people the first notes of the wailing funeral 
hymn rose from the circle. Her tears were coming 
too fast. 

When the coffin was placed upon the sledge and 
the slow procession formed, she could not help 
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oontrasting the stem manner of the husband 
beside her with that of the lover who was so chary 
of her when he guided her feet upon that same 
trail, on the morning so short a time back. But 
would he have yielded then P No I for he was 
even so tender because he was newly in the belief 
that she endorsed his oath. She prayed silently. 

All the way back from the churchyard Tom said 
nothing, though the bright sun shone upon the 
wasting snow and spring came in with the breath 
of the breeze from the south that sprang up as 
they climbed the trail from Glwysva. That was a 
weary home going. 

And when the young wife looked round the 
silent room while Tom was unharnessing and 
attending to the pony, she said to herself beneath 
her breath, — *' Well may the spring come at last ; 
there is room for it now, for the winter has 
crossed the threshold and come all in to sit in my 
heart. Sorrow to me ! sorrow is that for me ! " 
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T^AY by day the weight at Gwennie's heart 
^^^ increased. She never sang about her work 
now or laid that work aside at night to sit with 
her husband as in the days before the ** black 
day ; " how could she when she counted the hours 
as they sped, so swift they seemed to bring the 
end on. Tom saw it all and knew her fears, but 
he never attempted to argue with her or comfort 
her till spring had lapsed into summer and 
summer was grown lusty and full. Then the 
knowledge came upon him that he might hope to 
greet his firstborn about the time when the notice 
would expire, and the thought of it took him out 
to the gate of the lower croft where he could best 
think. 

Once there and leaning in the old familiar 
attitude over the rail, the memory of the hours 
spent thus, in the time before he carried Gwennie's 
basket to market, came over him with a rush that 
almost routed the stubborn stand of his oath. 
How fair she was in those days; how light of 
heart and merry of laugh, with the eyes that 
could say more in an instant than the tongue 
could struggle through in long hours of mere 
speech. Her look then was like the dawning of a 
June morning, all light and love and music; 
different indeed to the pale face and sad carriage 
of the wife in the house behind. At this thought 
the deeps of his soul swelled up in fierce 
anger against Will Addis, ending in a dark 
resolve to wreak the full sum of his misery upon 
the one he deemed the author of it. For it was 



a misery and a wretchedness to him, to have to see 
his wife growing sadder as the days passed, and 
he counted that at double in the score against his 
enemy when the moment of reckoning for it 
should come. 

But for all the surging wrath on top, Tom could 
not shake away the thought of Gwennie's suffering 
which clutched at his heart beneath with an ever 
tightening grip. Try as he would he could not 
free himself from it. His wife; so gentle and 
true; so patient and warm-hearted, and yet she 
was between the upper and the nether mUlstones 
of the mutual hatred of himself and his enemy. 
Worst of all, there was only one hope of help for 
her ; one of the two foes must give way if she was 
ever to be happy again. 

Would Will Addis give way? Tom laughed 
with a bitter grind in his voice as the point rose in 
his mind. He knew well that Mynachty's hate 
would only cease with life itself, and that the 
thought of Gwennie's suffering was the sweetest 
morsel in all his revenge. Aye, if there was to be 
any help for Gwennie, in must come from the 
man she loved; her husband himself must give 
way. ** Crist / no I " swore Tom into the quiet 
night, striking the gate with a mighty sweep of 
his hand as he pushed away from it, turning in- 
stinctively to look at the lighted window of hiR 
home behind. He knew what was within that 
house. He knew that if he were to go now and 
open the door he should see his wife ; her knitting 
idle in her lap, sitting staring into the red peats 
on the hearth ; supping sorrow, supping sorrow, 
while in her mind she contrasted the brightness 
of the past and the darkness of the future. 

Love and hate; they dragged at him like the 
pincers of the inquisition. ** What is this love P " 
savagely demanded his hatred. '' A year ago you 
had never known it, while mine is a feud from 
before you were bom. A feud bequeathed, and 
all the advantages till now have been to your 
enemy. Your sister was the first victim and 
through her your father was the second. And 
now it is yourself and your wife and home ; is 
Mynachty to win always and forever I " 

*'But,'' urged love in answer; ''Mynachty 
knows that you are his master in fair fight, and 
what else matters as between two men. Thrash 
him when the time is up but go no farther, and 
then Gwennie need suffer no longer. Remember 
you swore to love and cherish ! " 

"Aye,'' grinned hate again; "and remember 
the oath you swore before that ; remember what 
it was you swore by, — the long stones of Llyn Du. 
My oath was before the other ; keep it before the 
other too. 

He stood stock still as the struggle surged on 
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hia mind. BemoTse came to the aid of love, but 
hate tagged stubbornly yet, and presently came 
deceit snggesting a crafty compromise. ** Pretend 
to give in," whispered hate. '*Aye," went on 
Tom to himself; 'TU pretend to give way and 
that will comfort and help her, poor little wife, 
over the time of her maternity. And after that, — 
after that times will look after themselves." 

Qoing back to the house, and opening the door, 
he checked upon the threshold, latch in hand, as if 
a blow had stopped him ; for the sight before 
him was even more poignant than he had pictured 
outside. Not only were the needles idle, but 
Gwennie sat with her face bowed in her hands, 
weeping hopelessly as if her heart was broken. 

Another moment and he was beside her, speak- 
ing with a tenderness which the sight of her 
wrung involuntarily from his new mood, — at that 
moment he could almost have made his feigned 
plan a real one. With his arms close about her 
he told her what he had set to say, in a cadence 
of tender words spoken low in her ear, but 
holding her face to his breast that she might not 
see his eyes. He would go, he said, and get Huw 
Auctioneer to arrange for a sale of all the stock 
and crops about the place, so as to have every- 
thing ready against the termination of his tenancy. 

If the sight of her woe-begone expression had 
almost made him yield upon his entering, the 
depth of her rejoicing at his words completely 
shook his stubborn determination. From weeping 
for sorrow she wept now for sheer happiness, and 
he cast a critic eye upon the balance of his own 
feelings. If this were the pleasure of a surface 
yielding, what would be the taste of a complete 
surrender P He was slipping, he knew it, dallying 
thus with the dangerous delight of comforting his 
wife. From asking himself if it were worth while 
to keep his oath in spite of his wife, he went 
deeper still to ask if it were right or just to her to 
do so. The temptation was as sweet as it was 
new. As to his oath, — ^what of his oath P At any 
rate there was time to think the matter out before 
the day when his notice expired and meanwhile 
he would be all gentleness and comfort to his 
wife, so that she should be happy for awhile at 
least. 

With the shadow of these thoughts deepening 
the depths of his eyes he set himself to enlarge 
upon his proposed new plans, while Qwennie 
looked up into his face and stroked his sleeve in a 
happiness that lacked nothing. 

And when he had finished speaking she only 
crooned over her new joy ** Oh Tom ! Tom ! my 
husband!" reiterating it after the manner of a 
woman whose heart is full. 

So strong was this new influence that in the 



night, lying awake with the deep breathing of his 
sleeping wife beside him, he resolved to be sincere 
in the projected sale of his goods and chattels, 
and not to sell them to a deceitful end as he had 
first planned. He found it sweet and pleasant to 
fall asleep after that I 

Kext morning, when he came in to breakfast 
after the milking, he felt a sudden catch in his 
breath, for his wife, silent so long, was actually 
singing over the setting of the board. She saw 
him stop and knew what he was thinking, but, as 
there are no limits to a woman's tenderness for 
the man who enslaves her, so she came forward 
and caught him in a loving embrace, stopping 
with a kiss the shamefaced stumbling of his 
speech when, in his contrition, he would have 
called himself hard names. 

The breakfast was like old times. Assuredly 
Gwennie had never, in the most wretched, day of 
her troubling, slacked a single hair*s breath in the 
neatness and tidiness of everything about her; 
never abated a jot of her housepride, yet neverthe- 
less the linen had surely never looked so snowy 
white, or the food tasted so sweet and wholesome 
as upon this new morning. And sweeter and 
wholesomer and bonnier certainly his wife had 
never seemed to Tom, penitent and subdued as he 
sat opposite to her and allowed her to resume the 
little ministries with which a wife worships her 
lord and master if he be strong enough to keep 
the worship. 

When the meal was ended he sat awhile, 
watching her as she moved about the house. He 
noted the spring again that had been so long 
absent from her movements ; he noted the light- 
ness of her foot and the deftness of her hand and 
called himself names as he did so. And when in 
her singing, something brought back the memory 
of the shadow past and her voice choked from the 
lump that came into her throat, he would have 
given something to have found some man at the 
door with whom to have fought. But, lacking 
the man, he went over to her, she turning and 
meeting him half way, and for the space of some 
minutes she kept her hand over his mouth, 
resolute that he should not hurt her by saying 
hard things of her husband,— the world was a 
beautiful new world again, and the roses looked so 
fair through the open window. 

She called the dog to share in it all, for you 
do not suppose he had been untouched by the 
winter of the spring and summer. Of course he 
had moped, as an honest dog would do, and he 
must have a petting and a kind speech by way of 
exchang^g compliments upon the return of the 
happy sun. Why, even the cows had noticed it 
and old Star had gone about in a shrinking, on- 
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obtruding sort of way that was mournful to see, 
while Longhom had worn her nerves to fiddle 
strings in fidgeting. 

When she patted the dog Tom felt the rest and 
said immediately, — " I don't think the cows are 
gone far from the upper gate, — let us go and 
speak to them ; shall we ? " 

And they went, with a handful of grain in 
Gwennie's apron to give to the pony by tiie way, 
for all things around her must share in the new 
rejoicing. 

Of course the cows understood at once ; anybody 
knowing the least thing about them would see 
that it wasn't the saltpan alone in the wife's 
hands that brought the restless Longhom so 
quickly to the gate or kept her so long 
quiet there. And old Star knew it before she 
came near enough to note the look of the two 
faces; Gelert went straight out and told her as 
soon as she put her nose down to his. What 
desirable folk the fourfooted ones are to be friends 
with. 

Later on, when Tom was leaving for Cildeg and 
had kissed his wife at the door as she handed him 
the beaver, brushed so neatly, he could not for- 
bear turning back and kissing her again, so 
comely she looked and sweet, standing there 
beneath the ash tree, with the ribbon he had 
bought her so long ago now rebrought from some 
exile and snooded in her hair and round her 
throat ; what a rare wife she was ! 

Well, he started at last, with a loth heel and a 
light heart that did not sag till he came in sight of 
Mynachty. Even then he only shut his teeth 
hard, pulled the hat lower on his brow, and swung 
forward with a steadier stride. Reaching the 
town he found Huw Auctioneer at home and lost 
no time in explaining the object of his visit. 

He gave no very full reasons for the course he 
was taking, and the other, noticing how little free 
he was, drew his own conclusions and kept them 
to himself as a wise man would. But he made his 
pen busy and in a very short time they both 
entered the office of the " Udgorn" with a draft 
of the posters they wanted. 

** Couldn't be done this evening, eh ? We'll 
soon see about that,"— and within ten minutes; 
what with bullying and cajoling, threatening and 
whiling, the hapless printer had consented to 
everything the auctioneer demanded, including 
the delivery of a specimen poster in time for Tom 
to take home. 

**Then for Heaven's sake clear out now, with 
your tongue that would mider a bench of bishops, 
and give us some sort of a chance to get started," 
cried the badgered printer. 

In the interval the two went straight to Owen 



Bevan, and the genial lawyer was so glad of the 
news that he expressed his intention of forthwith 
sounding Llysowen as to any vacancy which 
might presently occur upon his estate, or any he 
might hear of amongst his friends,— the land 
agent was not yet any very important personage 
on that estate. 

Moreover, to duly honour the good news the 
cupboard was opened again and another bottle of 
the best was brought to light, and while they 
enjoy a brief crack in waiting for the specimen 
poster, we will turn our attention to another 
factor in this story, — the Uchelwr. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ENDS WITH WOMAN WINNING AS USUAL, — BUT 

ANOTHEE WAY. 

AlZHEN, after his return from South Wales, — and 
before the wedding, — the Freeholder found 
from Evan Bowen that there was no hope of clap- 
ping his rival in jail, and no prospect of preventing 
the so fast approaching marriage, his fury gc>t the 
better of him and he said many things to his 
lawyer. He gave him the lay opinion of law and 
lawyers in general and himself in particular, 
piling up thereby a long account to be settled 
whenever Evan attorney should have finished 
laying his lines. When he had finished and had 
so far cooled down as to wonder to just what 
extent he had made a particular ass of himself, 
the solititor cut in coolly, remarking that the 
brandy he had been indulging in must have been 
raw, rough stuff, and that his best course now 
would be to get home at once, caUing at the 
chemist's on the way for something to assist in 
sobering him ; adding that he might sleep soundly 
and securely now without hiding, since Tom 
Hawys was bound over not to chase him about 
any more. 

This made the Freeholder sick, and while he oast 
about for something to say the other made him 
still more sick by his concluding words. '*You 
can settle the bill for the forgery business some 
other day." 

" It wasn't a forgery ; Shop wrote his own 
name," — the words bolted out before he was 
aware and it was the dog's grin on the other's 
face, showing the teeth, that woke him up. 

*' Diawl ! " he broke out again, as he recognized 
what he had done. 

" Yes ! " Evan Bowen nodded quietly. 

They faced each other thus for a minute or two, 
and then the man on the mat began to fiounder in 
a flood of attempted explanations ; the man at the 
table nodded his grinning front by way of a 
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^miming oommentary, thereby makmg the other's 
oonlusion worse confomided. Presently he broke 
in upon the lies that came out so clumsily. 

*'0f course there could be no question of 
forgery. Tom Hawys' name was not signed at 
all; I was merely thinking of what the courts 
would call the business in case the point were 
thrashed out. But I prevented that by binding 
the other man over. It was lucky for you my 
derk heard his threats that day, or you would be 
in a queer state now. Be thankful, — and come 
honestly to me whex^ you come again, — and now, 
good day ; " opening the door and waving him 
out with an air that left no room for protest or 
argument. 

Back again at Mynachty and reflecting, under 
the influence of hot drinks, over what had just 
occurred in the attorney's office, the Freeholder 
told himself defiantly that it was a good job, each 
man concerned having his feet now upon firm 
standing. ** We both knew all along what was in 
each other's minds and now we've said it plump 
and plain. He's a bom rogue and a mean one, 
for he will do any man's dirty work for money ; 
while I only do what I do for love." 

The reasoner here lit his pipe, to blow off in 
smoke the reflection that he who does a thing for 
love generally has to pay the piper as he goes. 

" After what he said just now," he resumed to 
himself, watching the smoke ascend, **he can't 
refuse to lend a hand in the next move, whatever 
that may be, though of course he won't suggest 
the opening. Never mind I Besides ; I should 
like to do that myself when it is done. And I 
must make some play at once if I am to stop this 
wedding." 

But though he flogged his brains ceaselessly 
during his sober moments for the next few days, 
he could find no opening for his malevolence, and 
as the conviction of his present impotence settled 
deeper and deeper, so his sober moments grew 
fewer and fewer, calminating in three or four days 
of a steady bout that only slackened upon the 
morning of the wedding. From being blindly 
intoxicated he became dully so, with a loathing 
for tJie brandy ; a loathing which turned his mind 
to a gnawing revolving of his misery. 

The contemplation of that was assisted by the 
contemplation of a double barelled gun hanging 
loaded over the fire place. His blinking eyes 
became glued to that; it fascinated him. The 
devils in his ear began to whisper ; the devils in 
his breast to use their pincers. The devils dancing 
before his eyes in smoky colours began to point 
and beckon ; to run and land with a spring upon 
the butt of the weapon; to hang by their tails 
from it ; to play with the lock and screw the flints 



flrmer. Some seemed to be sucked like jelly 
down the muzzle, visible still through the metal 
to his chained gaze, and to reach the charges and 
tap the wadding, counting the slugs and winking 
with eyes like the shutting and opening of some 
bull's eye chink in the walls of the Pit. 

Some lifted his elbow with claws like hot knives ; 
some nudged at his ribs. He looked round, 
wiping his dry, gaping mouth with the back of his 
hand. Was the door shut? was anyone in the 
passage? No. He came back and stood before 
the gun, looking at it because he coold not look 
elsewhere. The devils were clustering on it now 
like swarming bees. He took the weapon down ; 
what next ? 

The clock was behind him, but his eyes, reverting 
and looking through the back of his head, read 
the time by it, and one of the devils was busy 
jabbering in his brain that just about this time 
Tom Hawys would be riding with his bride to 
church ! The next thing he did himself, in- 
dependently of any devil; he shook out tbe old 
priming from the pans and fllled them afresh. 
No I he wouldn't go through the door where folk 
might be waiting; folk with quiet spirits and 
4)lood instead of Tophet's fire in their veins ; with 
peace for souls instead of Gehenna, — through the 
window was best. Would that infernal Ploughman 
never drive away from that gap in the lane 
hedge, keeping him crouching here behind this 
shrub till Tom Hawys would be gone past the 
gate and he would be too late ? But he would go 
and speak softly to that Ploughman, keeping his 
eyes aside till the man had no suspicion; then 
he would beat the brains out of his numb-skull 
with the butt end of this thing, and fiing his 
body in the ditch out of the way till he had been 
to the gate and got the other two with the two 
barrels, — a barrel full of devils to be shot into the 
body of each. Ho ! ho I Gwennie Cradoc would 
look a different beauty with the devils dabbling 
in the blood running out over the bosom of her, 
loid dancing over the face and prying into the 
eyes as they stared, with the light extinguished 
for ever in the flash of powder. Blast that 
ploughman ; he was gone before he could come 
at him. Never mind, he would go now, having no 
time to lose ; but later ; after finishing the other 
business, he would come back and call the 
Ploughman softly to him and beat him to jelly, 
and then play with the jelly and let it bubble 
through his fingers before it got cold or ceased 
steaming. That would be fine ! vastly fine ! 

How the devils did laugh at that. 

Ha ! there came the sound of hoofs, galloping 
too ! What a pace ! Some infernal good angel or 
another must have told Tom Hawys of the gun 
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that was ooming, making him put spun to get 
past with his bride before he could reach the gate. 
Hafte ! haste I what was this tangling his feet P 
Hang it I this was the deep ditch and himself at 
the bottom of it, with the gun lying across the 
top, from the brambles that had tripped him to 
the twisted roots of the lightning blasted oak. 
NevQT mind ! he would soon be out ; pulling him- 
self up by seizing the gun so^— 
Bang! 

Tom Hawys, riding past the gate to hunt his 
breeches, nerer even hf ted his head as he heard it, 
thinking that probably his rival was hunting too, 
— sometiiing for the inside though, instead of the 
outside, of his stomach. 

It was erening when Beuben Ploughman, 
going along the lane with the dogs, discovered his 
master lying at the bottom of the ditch. Hastily 
rushing to the quarters for help he speedily re- 
turned with the entire farm's company, and while 
they bore their master carefully to the house and 
laid him on the couch in his own room, one of the 
men rode into the town, extending the brown 
najff every stride of the road, to fetch the doctor. 

¥hat stubblv muzzled old practitioner swore very 
savagely as the result of his examination of the 
patient. The wound itself was not necessarily 
oangerous, but the loss of blood, coupled wiUi the 
consequences of the prolonged dnnking bout,,, 
made up a case of almost toucm and go. 

A narrow squeak indeed it proved for the 
Freeholder, who was so much impressed by the 
doctor's words upon the subject that he did not 
swear even once as, day after day, that gentleman 
on his repeated visits repeated the dictum that 
the sick man had need be devoutly thankful that 
his father and mother had started him with a 
constitution dug up from the solidest rock beds of 
Drumhir. 

Nevertheless it was desperately slow work 
lying there dav after day, with only Jacob Shop 
to vent his ill humour upon. And one day he 
went too far even for him, so that the wretched 
draper, taking counsel with his despair, — and a 
bottle of the other's most fiery stuff, — marched off 
down the road and breasted defiantly into his own 
Shop; the first time he had passed its threshold 
since the rent day. His wife, hearing the shout of 
the son who most resembled his father, ran out at 
once from the back room and met the returning 
desperado at the wicket of the counter. 

It was a real fight that followed ; a fair, square, 
up and down, scratch and tear, rough and tumble ; 
the first they ever had. And it surprised them 
both considerably as they went about it. It 
surprised the wife and alarmed her no little to 
find that this husband of her's, whom she used to 
hector and bully about so recklessly, should turn 
to and fight in such a fashion, — a fashion evidently 
destined to end in his victory. 

But most of all did it surprise that bold warrior 
himself to find himself come out on top, with a 
right firm and merry grip of the wisp of black 
hair, which allowed him to set forth the terms of 
peace. That, he found however, and to his cost. 



was an utter mistake ; hitherto his wife had been 
out of her own. proper woman's sphere, so to 
speak, in fighting like a male brute; now she 
sunply reverted to the natural feminine weapons 
ana won hand over fist. Baising her voice m a 
scream that made him jump till he nearly lost his 
treasured hold, she brought the street tumbling in 
such an uproar as damp^ his courage completely. 
Letting go his grip he slunk ip;nominiouuy into 
the back room, witn his wife vigorously biuiging 
him about the head at every step with a bundle of 
lo&g stockings and accompanying each stroke with 
a new moral axiom or pious prognostication of his 
future. Espying the stairs he rushed that way 
for refuge and at the chamber door turned to bay. 
Here his wife, with the new discretion bom of the 
encounter below, left him to stand, unharmed save 
for the din of her denunciations, remembering 
wisely that the folk from the square could not 
very well follow a man into his own chamber. 

Jacob remembered this too, and going inside 
returned immediately with a bundle of remnants, 
unsaleable in the shop, which bundle he promptly 
heaved at the virago on the stairs, knocudng her 
off her feet and rolling her forthwith to the 
bottom. Then he banged the door behind him as 
he passed in /igain and proceeded at once to 
barricade it with the bed. 

That night Jen Jacob Shop slept on the couch 
downstairs, while Jacob Shop occupied the 
barricade above, and if the one went wi&out bed 
the other went without supper and was kept 
wondering about his breakfast to boot. Never- 
theless, next mominff, having first listened till he 
heard his wife outside taking down the shutters, 
he strode blusteringly downstairs amongst the 
frightened children, who promptly scuttled up to 
bed again out of the way, leaving him with a knife 
in his hand cutting nervously at the eatebles on 
the table. When his wife came in he handled the 
knife in a vicious manner, suggestive of having a 
murdered wife to breakfast every morning, while 
she pretended to be afraid of it; which bit of 
humbug on the part of both gave each an 
opx)ortunity of standing upon their own terms. 

** Where is the money to pay for your eating 
and keeping your house ana family going ; you 
drunken, murdering fiyaway P " began she. 

'* Where is the fifty pounds, earnest money for 
Havod y Qarreg, that you stole from my pocketo P" 
answered he fiercely. 

And so on and so forth. 

The net result of it all was that the draper re- 
turned to his yardstick and his wife to woman's 
weapon, the tongue, using it with such effect as 
speedily to efface any respect which she might 
otherwise have felt for her husband's prowess as 
the result of their drawn battle ; and to bring him 
back to his former position of rating block. 

Nor did he ever attempt to go near Mynachty 
again or to see the Freeholder imtil, with the 
coming of spring, that person began to get about 
a bit and finally to drive into the town behind a 
superannuated old pony. 
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HOLIDAY JOTTINGS. 




ARMOUTH once 
again, — and rest! 
The mountains are as 
glorious as ever ; and 
strength and health 
come to those who 
are fortunate enough 
to spend a brief 
holiday among them. 
The charm of Bar- 
mouth is that it re- 
mains so refreshingly 
Welsh. Englishmen 
love it because it is 
so strange, — a touch 
of the old Celtic 
world is felt at every 
turn. Its Welsh characteristics have been 
jealously guarded, — ^it is a spot beloved of 
the antiquarian and folklorist as well as 
of those who seek pure mountain and sea 
air. 

I was sincerely sorry to hear of a de- 
parture from this practice. On the other 
side of the Maw, — so it is said, —a new 
Barmouth will rise; the little village of 
Vriog is to become quite a town, if all 
prophecies are to come true. But it is not 
to have the old melodious name ; it is to 
be called, unless my memory is deceiving 
me, "Fairbourne." The Cambrian Railway 
Company has posters in every station 
announcing the opening of a station at 
" Fairboume." I had never heard of the 
place before ; and the following is a 
dialogue I often heard, — 

« Where is this ' Fairboume ' ? " 
" Oh, it's Vriog." 

" But why don't they call it Vriog ? " 

I was told that the Llangelynin Parish 

Council had remonstrated in vain. It is 

to be hoped that the District and County 

Councils also will make representations to 



the Company, not, it is to be hoped, with- 
out result. It is exceedingly difficult to 
see what is to be gained by introducing an 
absolutely new name instead of a well- 
known and equally pronounceable one. 

To me, there is something detestable in 
the wanton extermination of old historic 
names. I hope it is not true that an 
English owner has already tried to change 
Ynys Faig into " Fairboume Hotel." What 
could offer itself to his mind as a reason 
for doing, it is impossible to say, — certainly 
not sentiment or utility. 

There is only one thing about Barmouth 
that I dislike, — its English name. The 
Welsh name Abermaw, — " the estuary of 
the Maw," — has a meaning, and is very 
melodious. ^"Barmouth" is sheer nonsense ; 
but it is well to retain it in memory of 
the taste of the early days of going to 
watering places. 

Barmouth always recalls to my mind 
the sad life of the most gifted of its sons, — 
the Robert Owen who died young in 
Australia after writing a few imperishable 
pieces. I was shown a letter sent by him 
to a young friend at Barmouth, and am 
very glad of the opportunity of placing an 
extract here. It was written when all his 
hopes had been shattered, and when he 
had ceased to hope for life. 

" Victoria, March I9th, 1882. 
" This morning I bade farewell to a 
young man, who on the 30th of this month 
is to start for England, in order to enter 
himself for the English bar. As you might 
imagine, he seemed greatly delighted with 
the thought of seeing the old country, to 
him so new and so full of interest. In 
this I can sympathize wholly with him. 
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Perhaps, too, he is not sorry to leave home 
and enter into the world Ins own master. 
With plenty of money supplied by a good- 
natured father, with no care or anxiety of 
any sort, with youth, with splendid health, 
with a decidedly handsome appearance, 
and with a perfect consciousness of all 
these advantages, it was unavoidable that 
I should contrast my destiny with his,— 
now that he is about to enjoy what I too 
desire more than anything else in this 
world. We have not many things in 
common except youth. For his hopes I 
have only fears, for his strength only my 
weakness, and a great deal of sadness 
where his joy is overflowing. It is perhaps 
not very clear why he should be as he is, 
while my portion is so different. 

" Tet, strange to say, I would not change 
that portion for his, — ^no, not for the world. 
It is likely that he has already got more 
pleasure out of existence than 1 could get 
were I to live a thousand years, — and if 
he lives, he is sure to enjoy a very great 
deal more. But for mere pleasure I nave 
no reverence, — suffering only is sacred, and 
life would not be worth living but for its 
sorrows. There is not one amction fallen 
to my lot which I should wish to have 
been spared me. And though I would 
thank Qod for all eternity, if he did but 
restore my strength, after my penance, 
and let me spend many yeaxs in the service 
of my fellow men, yet of the two I am 
more content to die in my youth, than to 
live a long life which knew no suffering. 

" I could easily tell you all why I think 
this way, — but you dislike to be preached 
to no doubt, and so I shall hold my 
tongue." 

If I were asked who was the greatest 
Welshman during the reign of Victoria, 
I would answer without hesitation, — 
" Robert Owen." I do not mean, however, 
the young Barmouth poet, or the other 
Robert Owen known to Welshmen by his 
bardic name of Eryron (hvylU Wal%a. I 
mean, of course, the Robert Owen of 
Newtown and of New Harmony, " the 
apostle of labour." Capital and labour 
were well served by Wales during Queen 
Victoria's rei^, the one by Lord Overston, 
the other by Robert Owen. What British 



capitalists think of the debt they owe to 
Samuel Lloyd Jones, Lord Overston, author 
of the Bank Charter Act of 1844, 1 do not 
know. John Bums speakes for British 
labour, in the Daily Chronicle for June 
22nd, when he refers to " the magnificent 
work and education of the greatest 
Englishman of this century, and most 
powerful of formative influences of all 
time, — Robert Owen." 

In a recent number the Hon. Mrs. 
Bulkeley-Owen's bardic name was mis- 
printed. It should have been " Qwenrhian 
Gwynedd," and not " Qwenllian Gwynedd." 

The Carnarvon School Board seems to 
be at present the laughing stock of Wales. 
They passed a resolution to condemn the 
appointment of Mr. Legard as Chief 
Inspector, and then they appointed an 
attendance officer who, the newspapers 
say, cannot speak a word of Welsh. The 
Carnarvon Board of Guardians very nearly 
passed a vote of censure on the School 
Board; the Guardians, Conservatives and 
Liberals alike, poured out their indignation ; 
but the majority believed they had no 
right to interfere with the action of 
another Board. 

Mr. John Hogg, of 13, Paternoster Row, 
London, has Just published a neat shilling 
book on " The Spas of Wales." It is by 
Mr. T. R. Roberts. The illustrations are 

?uite good. It treats chiefly of Builth, 
iarnarvon, Llandrindod, Llangamarch, 
Llanwrtyd, and Trefriw ; but adds an ex- 
haustive list of less known springs. It is 
well-written, and will prove exceedingly 
serviceable to those who are weighing 
rival attractions and are in doubt where 
to go. 

S. J. sends me an article on the short- 
comings of the Welsh newspapers. It is 
true tnat amateur journalists write bad 
Welsh ; but, in inflation of language and 
foreign idiom, they are not so bad as 
Engflish ioumalista Even the TiTnea 
delribes-'a means of "rendering cattle 
immune " from rinderpest. 

" Word of Honour " writes to complain 
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that, in some places, the contents of the 
testimonials of candidates for scholastic 
posts are made public. I am afraid that 
the "some places" ought to be written 
" many places." I was once, — a very 
unique occurrence in my little life history, 
— a candidate for a post in Wales myself ; 
and, when the great honour of a place 
among the selected candidates was con- 
ferred upon me, I found that some of my 
fellow competitors were well versed in 
my letter of application and testimonials. 
Much ought to be forgiven men who, when 
educational home rule is suddenly granted 
a country, make mistakes from inex- 
perience and lack of caution. But I was 
not aware until recently that any governing 
body in Wales needed to be told that the 
testimonials of candidates are not sent them 
for the amusement of their friends, but 
that they are private documents of a 
highly confidential nature entrusted to 
them to help them in the performance of 
an important public duty. If complaints 
are sent to me again on this head, I shall 
print the names of the places where such 
abuses are perpetrated. 

Drain Owynion, — " White Thorns," — is 
the title of a very neatly printed volume 
of poetry by the Rev. Qwylfa Roberts. 
The writer is in touch with the spirit of 
the older Welsh literature ; but has made 
himself familiar, evidently, with the awen 
of other lands. The love lyric predominates 
considerably, and is almost always very 
charming. 

Two books have recently appeared in 
Mr. L. D. Jones' series of Taaau Anibynnd 
("Independent Fathers"). The first, a very 
racy account of Rees of Llanelly, is the 
last literary production of the late Dr. 
E. Herber Evana The other is an account 
of Lewis Powell of Cardiff, — ^famous for 
his ready witticisms and for his keen 
insight into truth and. character. This is 
one of the most interesting little volumes 
I have seen for a long time. The author 
is the Rev. J. Bowen-Jones, B. A., of Brecon. 

A few critical notices of the volume of 
Islw^n's poetical works, which I had the 
privilege of issuing, have appeared in the 



Welsh pres& I have not asked this favour ; 
the volume was printed chiefly for sub- 
scribers. 

I thought I had made it clear, even to a 
reviewer, that the volume is not a volume 
of selections, but a volume containing the 
whole of Islwyn's works as far as I could 
find them. The volume is not intended 
for the easy chair perusal of young poets 
and young ladies; it is for the patient 

Eerusal of those, — and they can be counted 
y thousands in Wales, — who are real 
students of literature. I am censured be- 
cause I did not bring out a volume of 
selections, — or possibly a birth-day book 
would have sufficed, — insteeul of a volume 
of complete works. I believe there are 
writers in Wales to-day who would have 
token it upon themselves to judge for all 
time what parts of Islwyn's poetry is to be 
kept as literary treasure and what is to 
be condemned as literary dross. These 
gentlemen must kindly forgive me for my 
utter inability to perform a task of that 
kind. Islwyn might have condemned some 
of his own writings to oblivion ; so might 
Shakespeare or Wordsworth have done. 
But I did not feel called upon to sit in 
judgment on the works of a man whose 
ideas are, to me, all inspirins:, all with a 
refining. Notifying influence. 

For American Welshmen who can not 
read Welsh, the Oambriom must be a great 
boon. It looks very attractive, and paper, 
type, and illustrations are a credit to the 
puolisher,— T. J. Griffith, 131, Qenesee St., 
iJtica. But ite contente aro too scrappy. 
Would it not be well to translate for it 
some of the leading articles of the Drych, 
the property, I believe, of the same 
publisher ? Those articles are very often, — 
mdeed generally, — very powerfully written 
and full of sturdv common sense. Another 
hint, — when articles are copied from other 
periodicals, would it not be graceful to 
acknowledge whence they are taken? I 
notice that, in almost every number, articles 
are appropriated from Wales, — articles for 
which I have paid, — without my consent 
and without a woid of acknowledgement. 
Or, if this can not be conceded, the 
Cwmhrian should haul the red dragon down 
and run up the skull and cross bones. 
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The third. number of the Public Library 
Joumaif the very valuable quarterly 
magazine of the Cardiff and Penarth free 
puUic libraries, contains an article on 
" The Poetry of Matthew Arnold " by the 
Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, M.A. ; and an 
article on " The Study of Social Science " 
by Professor J. S. Mackenzie, M.A. The 
"Notes and News" and the list of new 
books are invaluable to Cardiffians. 

The title of the Welsh Educationist, a 
monthly magazine issued in connection with 
the Pupil Teachers' Central Association, 
Porth, is to be changed into the more 
appropriate title of The Welsh Pxi/pil 
Teacher. Among other interesting things 
there is the substance of an address con- 
tributed by the Chief Inspector, Mr. A. 
G. Legard. In one place Mr. Legard seems 
to hint that the education of a pupil 
teacher is much too narrow ; and we know 
it is, too often, a process of cramming the 
mind with useless ' dates and facts, and 
not an attempt at developing power 
of observation and thought. " Have a 
wholesome distrust," Mr. Legard told the 
Newport pupil teachers, ''of mere text- 
books, mere compilations of facts to be 
committed to memory one day and for- 
gotten the next. Try rather to make your 
own note books serve as text books." 

The Rev. John Davies, of Bont Ddu, 
will, I believe, soon make public a dis- 
covery he has made regarding the author- 
ship of some of the pamphlets written 
against Welsh Methodism at the end of 
last century and at the beginning of this. 
Mr. Davies is an authority on early 
and late Puritan literature. His articles 
on John Penry in the Traethodydd make 
many wonder why he does not write 
more. 



The current number of Heddyw is 
practically an outline of the history of 
Wales during the present reign. 

The last issue of the transactions of 
the Cymmrodorion is quite interesting. 
Students will welcome Mr. Seebohm's 
address on the Cymric tribal system and 
Professor Kuno Meyer's on " Early Relations 
between Gael Brython" on account of 
their very suggestive character. Mr. R 
Arthur Roberts supplies a few very 
valuable ''contemporary statements" about 
Cymru Fu ; and the economic history of 
Wales, so sadly neglected on all sides, 
finds a beginning in this number in Mr. 
Tom Parry's paper on " The Development 
of the Agricultural Resources of Wales." 

The Calvinistic Methodists are now a 
publishing company as well as a religious 
body. It is to be hoped that the money 
gained will not be given to any cause that 
ought to be supported by voluntary effort, 
— this would be to take away one means 
of grace. Let the surplus be applied to 
the publication of scarce religious books, — 
there are dozens that ought to be pub- 
lished, — this would be a real boon to the 
Methodist community and to the outside 
world. Men like the Rev. Owen Jones, 
B.A., Mr. Edward Griffiths of Dolgellau, or 
the Rev. Evan Jones of Carnarvon, would, 
I am sure prepare a list of books to be so 
published. 

The last number of the University 
College of Wales Magazine is exceedingly 
interesting from cover to cover. It con- 
tains a portrait of and short article on 
Lord Rendel. To Lord Rendel's energy, 
foresight, and generosity Welsh education 
owes a very great part of the success with 
which it has now been crowned. 




A WELSH STUDENT'S LETTER 



Bt O. W. Griffith, UniTeraity College, Bangor. 



SEVEN years ago, — to be exact, on the 
twentieth of June, 1890, — I and one 
of my schoolfellows were taking a ramble' 
over the lovely pebble shore oi Criccieth 
Bay. Whilst strolling aimlessly along, I 
suddenly stopped by a heap of waste paper 
which had attracted my attention. From 
the midst of the bits of paper, I picked 
up a letter, dated March llth, 1843. The 
date was in itself sufficient to excite one's 
curiosity, and so the letter was read and 
kept. All attempts to find its owner 
having proved fruitless, it was put by, 
and lor a time forgotten. Some weeks 
ago, in searching for some other papers, 
this letter turned up, and on reading it, its 
contents seemed to me to be full of 
interest, — more so than when I first found 
it. Here is a copy of this strange find, — 

Edinburgh, March 14th, 1843. 
My dear Mrs. Davies, 

I have again very long delayed writing to 
you. When I wrote the last scribble I verily 
thought that I should be enabled within 
two or three days to take up my pen and 
communicate to you some important news 
of which my head was at the time very 
full. But on a sudden we were called to 
more than ordinary work in connection 
with the classes, and my hands have been 
very fully occupied ever since; indeed it 
is almost by stealth that I now write to 
you. However I can delay no longer, else 
it will be incumbent upon me to seek some 
other face before I can meet you. 

I suppose you deem the church question 
the most important that I can in con- 
nection with Scotland touch upon. You 
have no doubt seen in the public papers 
an account of their doings in Parliament 
regarding it. It is all over now with the 
non-intrusionists. Indeed they expected 
nothing else. I am quite sure that they 
are rather astonished that seventy six 
voted for them. Their application to the 
legislature was nothing but what they 
considered as a part of their duty before 
leaving the establishment, and they did it, 



as I heard it several times from the 
mouths of Drs. Candlish, Cunningham, 
etc., without any hopes of being successful. 
I presume that you, like myself, are glad 
of the result. I would not for anything 
that it had been otherwise. Ha]d the 
Government yielded to their cry it would 
have been disheartening indeed. As it is, 
there can be no doubt that it will do more 
towards the downfall of establishments 
than anything that has occurred since the 
secession of the 2000 from the Church of 
England on the black day, as they called 
it, of St. Bartholomew. It will tell more 
in twenty years on this question than 
all the speeches and pamphlets 'and books 
of dissenters would have done in a 
hundred. There is no doubt, as Mr. 
Edwards expressed himself in a letter to 
me some time ago, that "the present 
movement in Scotland is one of the most 
important things going on on the face of 
the whole earth." Some years to come it 
will form one of the most important and 
interesting chapters in * the whole of 
ecclesiastical history. It is no common 
thing to see five hundred ministers making 
such sacrifices for the truth as is about to 
be exhibited in Scotland. They have 
begun in earnest to prepare for the dis- 
ruption which is now inevitable. Ghiefiy 
by the instrumentality of Dr. Chalmers, 
and upon a plan recommended by him, 
associations are forming in every parish 
for the purpose of collecting a general 
fund for the building of new churches, the 
maintenance of the ministry, and the 
support of a Theological Institution. The 
money is collected in the form of donations 
and weekly, monthly, or annual sub- 
scriptions. The donations are chiefly for 
the purpose of building new churches, and 
the subscriptions for the permanent support 
of the ministers. From this general fund 
all the ministers will be equally paid, 
making due allowance for the greater 
expenses necessarily incurred by those who 
live in towns. This does not supersede 
some extra congregational contributions, 
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perfectly voluntary, from the wealthier 
classes for their own ministera At the 
same time the gi*eat force will go to the 

feneral fund They are beginning nobly, 
insert a few of the contributions. 
Anonymous per Rev. Dr. (Gordon, £1000; 
a lady per Dr. Candlish, £500 ; a dissenter 
per Dr. Candlish, £500; Miss Elizabeth 
Macdougall, Makerston, annually £200; 
C. M. Christie, Esq., donation £300, 
annually £200; Mr. Dunlop, advocate, 
donation £50, annually one fifth of his 
income ; F. Brown Douglas, Esq., advocate, 
donation £500, annuafly £500; Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers, £20K) ; Bev. Mr. Buchanan, 
£100 ; Rev. Dr. Makerlar, 100 ; Sir David 
Brewster, donation £20, annually £10. 
There are several others giving their 
hundreds in donations and annual sub- 
scriptions, but I will trv to get the 
subscription list and send it you. The 
congregation of Dr. Gordon had itself con- 
tributed upwards of £4000 some weeks 
ago, and I suppose it is nearly double by 
this time. 

Dr. Chalmers enters into the subject like 
himself. By writing and speaking and 
contributing and travelling he makes 
manifest to all that his whole soul is in 
the work, and his influence is incalculable. 
I never knew a man possessing half his 
influence, and he gives it all on the side of 
truth. I think for my own part that 
Chalmers would have been rather disap- 
pointed had the result of their application 
to the legislature been otherwise than it is. 
I heard him twice addressing congregations 
on the duty of the people of Scotland in 
the present crisis, — one was the Trades- 
men's Association, the other a congre^tion 
of ladies, — admission each time bv tickets. 
We got in each time without tickets on 
our Welsh score. He spoke each time 
upwards of two hours. Bui he was not 
quite so warm either of these times as he 
was in the commission of the General 
Assembly. The question was one more of 
details and calculationa Still he has 
succeeded in stirring them up to efiorts 
that will if carried to the same extent 
throughout the country more than com- 
pensate for the loss of the temporaries of 
the church. 

I do not know whether you have heard 



Chalmers speak or not. If not it is not 
very easy for you to form any correct idea 
of him as a speaker. I think he has more 
fire in him than any speaker I have ever 
heard ; more even than Elias. He has not 
that force of delivery and self possession 
which so peculiarly characterized Elias; 
but Elias never burnt so intensely. Mr. 
Roberts of Amlwch in some of his moods 
comes nearest to Chalmers of all the 
Welsh. Conceive Mr. Roberts continuing 
for an hour or more in the same strain as 
you have often he€krd him for a quarter of 
an hour or twenty minutes, and you will 
have a picture before your mind not very 
unlike Chalmers addressing the assembly 
or its commission or any popular meeting 
of his countrymen on the church question. 

It is very evident that the non-intrusion 
principle is the triumphant one through- 
out Scotland, and nothing can be more 
ludicrous than the blunders into which 
some of the speakers in Parliament fell 
into regarding the Scotch feeling on the 
question. It triumphs throughout all the 
universities. The election of Mr. Fox 
Maule Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow, was a decisive proof of the 
triumph of non-intrusion principles there, 
— ^and, wonders never cease, — Dr. Chalmers 
was last week, by a large majority of the 
students, elected Lord Rector of the 
University of St. Andrews. Though all 
the professors, and Dr. Cook in their 
number, were against him, the students 
would have no other, — and Dr. Cook him- 
self was obliged to move that the Rev. 
Dr. Chalmers be declared Lord Rector, the 
validity of his election to be afterwards 
contested. Such a disposition among the 
young men augurs well for the future 
evangelism of Scotland. 

I am so taken up with this church 
question that I can hardly turn to anything 
else. I should however give you some 
account of what we are doing in the 
classes. However, as it is rather late and 
my time so short, I will confine myself to 
Dr. Chalmers. He has been chiefly 
occupied this session, — ^after a lengthened 
recapitulation of the lectures of the last 
session on natural theology and the 
evidences of Christianity, — with the sub- 
ject of human depravity, — man's guilt and 
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corruption, — original and actual. He is 
now lecturing on the remedy, — the doctrine 
of the atonement, — its nature, reality, and 
extent, — imputed righteousness, and sancti- 
fication. This will finish the lectures of 
this session. I need not say that his 
lectures are all excellent. Some of them 
are extraordinary. While lecturing on 
original sin hardly a day passes without 
his passing some eulogy on Jonathan 
Edwards. He praises him more than some 
would praise Christ. Calvin's, Pictet's, 
and Turretine's are the three bodies of 
divinity he recommends. He would not 
advise the student to meddle with any 
other, or at least until he has made 
himself a good master of these three, 
especially Turretine. He speaks respect- 
fully of Dwight, and very highly oi Dr. 
Williams. He ranks Dr. WiUiams with 
Leibnitz, though their manner was 
essentially different, — the one a pious and 
profound divine, the other a high-toned 
academic. Andrew Fuller is very often 
mentioned by him with great respect, and 
his writings always highly recommended. 
But of all authors it is quite evident that 
Jonathan Edwards stands highest in his 
estimation. On one point alone he differs 
from Edwards as well as from Calvin. 



Unfortunately the rest of the letter is 



miBsing, and hence the name of its author is 
unknown. It appears to have been written 
by a Calvinistic Methodist preacher, who 
was a theological student at the University 
of Edinbuigh, in 1843. It cannot be the 
late Dr. Lewis Edwards, for he had 
left some time previously, and the late 
Principal D. Charles Da vies only entered 
Edinburgh in 1847, according to his re- 
cently published biography, by the Bev. 
E. Wynn Parry. Perhaps some of the 
readers of Wales may be able to throw 
some light on its authorship. Great 
interest attaches to it, because it was 
written at such a critical time in the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland ; and also 
because of the vivid way in which the 
"church question" is treated in it The 
description of the style of Dr. Chalmers 
as a preacher may be compared with that 
given by Dr. Edwards in his essay 
on *' Chalmers ac Irving" (TToethadav, 
Llenyddol), which reads thus, — "Gradually 
he asserted his power over the congregation, 
his soul looked through his eyes, when his 
head rose, at the end of a sentence, now 
and again; and before he concluded, the 
whole of his audience was, like a machine, 
completely under his control, to do as he 
wished with it. As far as we can judge, 
in his voice and in his attitude and style, he 
resembled Rowlands of Llangeitho." 
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GWENDOLINE. 



I PLUCKED a flower for my sweet maid, 
And decked her bonny brow ; 
A tender blossom, soon 'twould fade, 
I plucked it in my garden glade 

Where blossoms the moss rose now, — 
** A sweeter flower I've never seen," 
8aid little modest Gwendoline. 

1 brought her dewy violets rare, 

I knew she loved them well, 
I wove them with her sunny hair, 
But why I chose to place them there 

I really cannot teU ; 
And yet I think it must have been 
Because it pleased my Gwendoline. 

She was herself a rose-bud fair, 

The sweetest in the glen ; 
A tender bloom that did declare 
Its form too frail life's storms to bear,— 

They called her ** Fairy Gwen." 

Merthf^, 



But oh ! to me she e'er has been, 
My fond, my winsome Gwendoline* 

The bees their humming songs restrained, 

The earth was clad with snow ; 
And mournfully the birds complained 
To sighing winds, that nought remaiued 

But winter's gloom and snow ; 
And an^ls came one night unseen, 
And bade me mourn for Gwendoline. 

And every warbler in the dell. 

And every flow'ret seen, 
Kecalls some tale I've heard her tell, 
Some word, — and oh ! that last *^ farewell " 

From gentle Gwendoline. 
And as I watch the stars above 

In all their gloried sheen ; 
I wonder which is my sweet love, 

My waiting Gwendoline ; 
The brightest star that shines serene^ 
Methinkis, is my sweet Gwendoline. 

Jesrb Tatlok* 



tHE MYSTERIES OF PEMBROKESHIRE ETtJIOLOGY. 
By Silas Daties. 



RECENT number 
of Wales contaia- 
ed a short, but an 
interesting and 
Buggestive, article 
on the " People of 
North Pembroke- 
shire," in which the 
writer, Mr. Arthur 
Wade Evans, en- 
deavoured to show, 
with some in- 
genuity, that they 
contained a strong element of a Teutonic 
extraction, notwithstanding the sharp 
racial distinction which separates them 
from their southern neighbours. He draws 
this conclusion chiefly from the " pre- 
valence of English names in the heart, of 
a Welsh district," which indicates that at 
one time these foreign settlements must 
have been far more extensive than at 
present, and of which the surviving 
Teutonic names are only relics that, by 
some peculiar circumstances, escaped being 
wiped out under the pressure of Welsh in- 
fluence. I should not like to assert there 
is nothing in this view of the matter, but 
still, the extremely mixed nature of Pem- 
brokeshire place-names, especially in the 
south, is so peculiar, and admittedly 
difficult, that deductive speculations are 
often more fanciful than true. 

A true solution of the history of this 
interesting subject, I feel fully convinced, 
can only be developed on inductive lines, 
and in order to form a trustworthy basis 
there must be extensive and accurate 
local investigation. The intricacy and 
peculiarity of the history of this county 
find a curious reflex, not only in its existing 
varieties of race-characteristics, but also in 
its general nomenclature, which is equally 
intricate and apparently unaccountable. 
The existence of foreign names in the 
heart of a Welsh district may, with a little 
investigation, be fairly accounted for, and 
I shall endeavour to show, in another 
article, if you will allow me, that they are 
confined to certain well defined limits. 



But a more difficult problem, and perhaps 
a more interesting one, is the existence of 
Welsh place-names in such large numbers 
in certain districts on the southern ex- 
tremity of " Little England." 

Let us take for instance the South 
Peninsula, or the Hundred of Castle martin, 
which included the old English Palatinate 
of Pembroke. The coast line of this 
district from Tenby to Milford Haven is 
almost one continuous promontory bi-oken 
only by a few small bays. And on the 
north side it is bounded, for a distance of 
about eighteen miles, or about three 
fourths of its length, by the Milford Haven. 

Now considering that the latter was not 
only the rendezi'oiLS, but also the chief 
base of operations, during the early in- 
vasions of the Norsemen, who succeeded 
in establishing and extending their settle- 
ments in the vicinity of its' shores, and 
also when later it became the central 
position successively of the Norman and 
English power and anglicising influence, 
one would naturally expect to find every 
trace of the native population wiped oat 
in the one sided struggle for supremacy. 
In the Hundred of Roroe, or more properly 
Rhos, on the north, or Haverfordwest, side 
of the Haven, this is actually the case, or 
nearly so. I shall refer later to a few ex- 
ceptions, but on the whole the ascendancy of 
the foreigner is almost as complete as in an 
ordinary district in England ; that is, ae far 
as its topographical character is concerned, 
especially. I make this qualification, not 
b^use its older population is less dis- 
tinctively English than its place-names 
warrant, but because of recent years there 
has been a large and increasing migration 
of Welshmen to the south from north 
Pembrokeshire, or in the words of the 
report of the Land Commission, — " the 
Welsh people are gradually and peacefully 
reconquering south Pembrokeshire." 

But to return to Pembroke,- the veiy 
centre of foreign influence and the capital 
of the Castlemartin Hundred, we find that 
out of eighteen country parishes into 
which it is divided, — leaving out the 
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Pembroke parishes, namely, St. Mary's, St. 
Michaers, and Monkton, — we find nine, or 
fifty per cent still preserve the names 
given oy the older race, and considering 
the circumstances, very little corrupted, in 
fact, not more so than is often the case in a 
purely Welsh district The English narish 
names are, — Angle, or Nangle, Castle- 
martin, Cheriton, Bosheston, Cosheston, 
Hodgeston, Nash, with Upton, St. Florence, 
— whose old name was "Tregyor," — and 
Warren. The Welsh parish names are, — 
PwUcrochan, Rhoscrowther, St. Petron, 
Lamphy, Penallv, Manorbier, St. Twynnals, 
Oarew, and Bedberth. 

This per centage of parish names repre- 
sents very approximately the per centage of 
all the other old place-names of the district ; 
and perhaps the most remarkable tact is 
that many of these names are still pre- 
served in a pure, or almost pure state, — 
such for instant as. Pen y Wen, Coed y 
Melyn, Trellwyn, — though the latter is 
now corrupted to Trefloyne. 

But perhaps one of the most curious 
and striking examples of native tenacity 
in this respect is represented in the parishes 
of Rhoscrowther and PwUcrochan. The 
two parishes are adjacent to each other, 
and form an area as peculiar and unique 
in its romantic history as place-names 
present They are situated on, and form 
a secondary peninsula, the north side of 
which is projected, as a high promontory, 
into the Milford Haven, and lies between 
Pembroke and the Harbour's Mouth. It 
is bounded on the ea.st by Pennar Mouth, 
and on the west by Angle Bay. From the 
summit of the promontory, or as it is 
locally called the "Ridgeway," — not the 
Pembroke and Tenby "Ridgeway," — may 
be obtained a most commanding and 
beautiful view of the Harbour and its 
surroundings. Towards the south it de- 
scends into a broad and fertile valley, 
which connects the two bays above 
mentioned, and then rises again to another 
high parallel ridge which separates the 

E^ninsular pair of parishes from those of 
onkton, Castlemartin, and Angle adjoin- 
ing. 

If^otwithstanding its situation, it is one 
of the most isolated and sequestered comers 
of the county. It has not only a most 
16 



ancient appear^ce, but its very atmosphere ' 
seems instinct with the spirits of departed 
greatness and activity. Now, little re- 
mains but the ruins of former prosperity, . 
with its place-names and traditions which 
suggest an almost exclusively Celtic popular ' \ 
tion. There exist still the remains of four? 
manor houses, formerly the homeS' <rf^ 
Welsh nobles of influence. These ^^'\ 
Pennar Manor House (west), Henllan, 
lestynton, or "Iseston" as it is locally' 
pronounced, and Eilpaiston. Pennar is ' 
now a farm house, and so is Eilpaiston. 
lestynton was the home of lestyn, grandson ' 
of Howel Dda, and was named after him. 
According to 'Fenton it afterwards fell 
into the hands of the Norman Sir Stephen 
Perrot, who married a female descendant 
of this family. The existing remains, 
which overlook Angle Bay, show it to 
have been a strongly fortified mansion of 
the castellated order, and a place of 
importance. Henllan, near Pwllcrochan 
church, now almost in total ruins, was 
also a mansion of considerable importance. 
This house, on the same authority, was 
occupied for many successive generations 
by a genuine Welsh family from the 
princely line of Gwynfardd Dyved until 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when it fell 
to one of the Whites of Tenby, who married - 
a daughter of Jenkin ap Einion, to whom 
this property belonged. 

Pwllcrochan church, adjoining Henllan, 
is an object of considerable interest, owing > 
to the many discussions which the w. 
peculiarity of its name has often occasioned, 
and of its being the scene of a sharp 
encounter between the Royalists ana - 
Parliamentarians during the Civil War. 

Among the other names of Welsh ex- 
traction, more or less corrupted, are Neath, 
Cwm, Hoplass, Sawdem, Maenorcae, or 
Manorka, Lambeth, Morston, PwUwell, etc 
There are also in this small district, whose 
area does not exceed about four or five 
square miles, as many as seven of those old 
earkh fortifications, situated along its out- 
skirts, so placed as to defend its weakest 
points from the harbour. They are all with 
one exception of a circular form, and are 
known indifferently as " raths " or " rings." 
The one referred to, near the old manor 
house of Pennar, is composed of high earth 
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works or ramparts^ three in number, and 
parallel to each other in straight lines, the 
only form of ancient earthworks i have 
yet seen in Pembrokeshire, except where 
such a form may be sometimes seen thrown 
up across a coast headland, known as Cliff 
uastle^, and these are usually in the form 
of arcs of circles. I may mention, by the 
way, that in one of these circular raths 
near Xiambeth, on the east extremity of 
Pwllcrochan parish, according to an old 
local tradition, a prince was once buried 
in a gelden bedstead. Such legends may 
cause a smile of incredulity, but still 
there may be more truth underlying these 
local traditions than modem scepticism 
teaches us to believe. Allowing for ex- 
aggeration and embellishments, which 
necessarily gather around them in course 
of time, still, popular beliefs could hardly 
have obtained currency without some sub- 
stantial origin. Indeed, if I remember 
rightly, Professor Rhys, in his Celtic 
Britain, gives an account of a very similar 
tradition being verified some few years 

ago* 

But come to the main question, which is 
suggested by the existence of many of. 
these old landina^rks of former times, which, 
in the absence of more trustworthy data, 
feebly assist us to elicit some of the main 
events of those dark periods, we naturally 
ask what kind of history belongs to this 
ii;itensely interesting and fertile peninsula, 
cut off by natui'e for the most part from 
the rest of Wales. Enough dat^ remains 
tQ prove it to have gone through many 
historical struggles, in which the native 
inhabitants must have contested every inch 
against their powerful invaders and with 
considerable success, at all events until the 
later invasion of the Normans, and even this 
more powerful foe, which the fact of inter- 
marriage alone proves, found an opposition 
which they found more politic to con- 
ciliate than despise. The present existence 
of such a large per centage of Celtic place- 
names, the large number and disposition 
of ancient entrenchments, the peninsular 
position and natural fortification of the 
district^ and the apparent strong sense of 
rAce sentiment, or esprit de corps, of the 
people, — ^for we find this sentiment so 
strcmg that long after the establishment 



of Norman power, maay o£ the leading 
Welsh families refused to conform to the 
prevailing . fashion in anglicising their 
names and residences, — among whom were 
those of Henllan and Trellwyn previously 
referred to, — all this points to the pro- 
bability that while the natives of most of 
the other portions of south Pembrokeshire 
were gradually driven northwards, those 
south of the Haven obstinately held their 
ground. 

But there is another important corrobor- 
ation of this view. That is, that where 
the prevailing place-names are of a dis- 
tinctly foreign or English element, the 
prevailing family names likewise almost 
invariably correspond among the old 
families in quiet localities, where there has 
been little migration. Now we find in this 
district, not only the inevitable "Jones," 
etc., but the more distinctive Welsh 
patronymics of " Llewbellyns," "Qwyns," 
"Cadogans," and even the historical 
" Cadwalladr." A family of the latter 
namo lived at Neath in Rhoscrowther 
parish for several centuries, the last of 
whom died out about twenty yeurs ago. 
Not only did their family name prove them 
to be true Welshmen, but it waa farther 
supported by the fact timt they were well 
known throughout the district to be of 
that extremely bold and fearless nature 
on the mi^le side that characterised their 
historical namesake. Another branch of 
this family, living at Tenby, were for many 
generations ihe terror of the revenue 
officers, as they were the leaders of the 
most noted bands of smugglers of the 
Pemb)rokeshire coast, which is saying a 
good deal But this was at a time when 
smuggling was respectable, and their 
leaders hottouf^ble, if fearless men, that is, 
providing that to differ from the pro- 
tectionist policy of the government be an 
allowable excuse. 

The survival then, of such a large per 
centage of Celtic place-names, toother 
with the other corroborative evidences to 
which I have referred, seem to prove 
pretty conclusively that, notwithstanding 
the great political changes that have 
taken place in Pembrokeshire since the 
commencement of that great struggle be- 
tween the Celtic and Teutonic races, which 
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resulted in the "Little England "of to-day, concentrated their forces in certain more 

the native population, although having favoured districts and successively held 

now and ^am to give way, in some of the their ground, generation after generation, 

most assailable districts, to the constant and have thus handed down those very 

reinforcements to a more powerful and distinctive traces which indicate the per- 

barbaroue enemy, still they nauet have tiaacity of the race. 
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Webb I a bee, from roee to roM And were I, too, a sUrer star 

I would not stray or wander ; Chi heavMily oBOre trembling. 

But on thy honoy Uden lipB Into tMno ejea ['d gajse, to find 

I'd ever stay, aye, over. The secret of thy amUing. 

Were I a roie, — npon thy breaat 

I would repose, contented 
To lose my frurtuice In thy breath,— 

So sweetly, heavenly eoented. 

Caftellneil4, TAUTAMT LutWELYK. 



Fntm a photograph by /. Thojf 
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AN idyll; a farce; and a tragedy. 
By Owes Rhoscomyl, 

Author of 7%tf J^wel of Tnys Oalonj Battlement and Tower, For The White Rose of Arnoy etc 
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CHAPTBB XVIII. 



OF THE FBXEHOLDEB AND JACOB SHOP AGAIN. 

ALSO OF JEN JACOB SHOP,— BUT NOTHING OF THE 

DARK PLOT AT LAST OONOOCTBD. 

r\^ the day after Tom*8 visit to Haw Auctioneer, 
^^^ there issued from the office of the * * Udgom ' ' 
a flight of flaming posters, which immediately 
proceeded to settle upon every likely wall and 
cross road post in the country side. From these 
various points of vantage they proclaimed to -all 
and sundry, in flaring tones of printer's ink, that, 
upon a date named, there would be held, in the 
yard of the Bed Dragon, a sale of all the stock 
and growing crops of Havod y Qarreg, as given 
in the list below. 

Hereupon followed a detailed description of the 
diflferent lots ; thoi barley in Cae Mawr, the oats 
in Cae Bach, the hay from Cae IJcha, and the 
roots in Cae Isa. Next came the pony by name, 
and the cows likewise, and to the tail of these the 
fowls and pigs, followed by a flock of sheep, 
number not stated for a reason every hill farmer 
understands, — '* Never count mountain sheep till 
you mark them in the fold for sale." 

Evan Bowen early despatched one of these to 
his client at Mynachty and that person lost no 
time in riding into the town. He did not turn 
to the left up Stryt Glyndwrdy, however, when 
he reached the square, but to the right, lighting 
down in front of Jacob Shop's place. Throwing 
the rein to the eldest of the draper's olive (?) 
branches, he strode inside. 

<<What did this mean?" he demanded of 
Jacob at the counter, pulling forth and displaying 
the poster as he spoke, — *' Had that unspeakable 
fellow got some other farm or was he going to 
emigrate to England or America P And what had 
come over his blustering and threatening that he 
gave in so quietly ? " 

His ally did not know and coidd tell him nothing 
in fact, except that Tom Hawys hardly ever came 
into the town now, being so fond of his wife, — 
(here the listener scowled,)— and so nobody could 
say what was in his mind. 

*' Ton must come back with me to Mynachty, 



I want to talk with you about this," said the 
* Freeholder, striking the poster as he spoke. 

*^ Must I P Then you had better come into the 
back room with me till I get my hat." 

'*I'll come," assented the Freeholder grimly. 

Inside they found the wife and she sprang to 
the attack at once. *' Here again, are you ? you 
limb of Satan ! Why don't you -get married and 
stay at home with a wife decently, instead of 
coming here to entice away an honest woman's 
husband and leave her to toil and moil and slave 
all day and night alone P " 

**A11 night P" queried the Freeholder with 
lifted eyebrows. 

** Get out ! you slanderer ! or I'll scratch your 
two eyes out for your dirty hints ! " 

** .I'm likely to get married, - coming here and 
seeing how comfortable Jacob is at home with 
you; it quite makes one feel lonely to look at 
you," he went on. 

At this she made no further flourish, but, 
seizing the long broom from the corner, made a 
rush at the visitor, shouting at the same' time to 
her retreating spouse, — '* Come back, you monster ! 
and look after your poor wife and children " 

The banging of the door cut short the rest, for 
Jacob, having seized his hat under cover of his 
ally's fencing, had immediately hastened to get 
himself out into the street ; whereupon the other, 
his purpose accomplished and the broom moving 
rapidly upon him, made short shift in putting the 
closed door betwixt himself and the threatened 
damage. 

Making the door fast so as to delay pursuit till 
it should be useless, he speedily joined Jacob out- 
side, taking the bridle rein from the urchin and 
preparing to walk with his companion. 

The first stride was arrested by the sudden 
throwing open of the windows above, — ** I'll teach 
you ! " screamed the irate dame, ** I'll teach you 
both to illtreat a poor defenceless woman, the 
pair of you ; take that ! " 

But tiie missile fell wof ully short, for, warned 
by his previous experience of that window's 
opening, the Freeholder had sprung hastily beyond 
rang^, dragg^g the other with him. 
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"Gome baok; yon I you wretoh! desertuig 
your family and ba9me88 so shamefully; oome 
baok ! I'll tear your eyes out if you don't ! " 

Thus encouraged, the draper put on a most un- 
dignified burst of speed, whioh he did not slack 
until he was well out of hearing of his wife's 
shrill vituperation. 

''Jacob, that's a rare wife you've got; I've 
something in the hall at home that would make a 
fine present for you to oaiTy back and give to 
her," quoth the Freeholder sarcastically. 

" What is that P" 

" A whip of green hide ; every stroke will fetch 
blood." 

" Is that the one you intended to use on Gwen 
Oaradoc P " responded the draper slyly. 

''It is," rejoined the other grimly, "and Fm 
going to have use for it shortly now^ — the use I 
meant it for ! " 

When they reached Mynaohty the owner led the 
way at once into the smoking room and, unlocking 
a cupboard, produced the brandy bottle. From 
the day when he had been found in the ditch till 
the new year began Will Addis had lain on the 
broad of his back and from that till the last snow 
vanished he had passed the time between the arm- 
chair and the couch in the smoking room. With 
the spring he had come out and pottered round and 
about the quarters, painfuUy and by the aid of a 
stick, until with the coming of sunshine he had 
waxed strong and lusty once more ; able to climb 
up to the top of Drumhir again and count the 
sheep that hustled away through its gorse and 
heather. Tet, through it all, mindful of the 
doctor's injunctions ; sunk deeply in when his body 
had no streng^ to rampart and keep things out 
of his mind, he had eschewed the fiery spirit, 
keeping the cupboard locked and taking honest 
October ale from the cellar below, as a simple 
yeoman should ; therefore it was a portent of 
some moment when to-day he drew forth the half 
spent bottle and set out the glasses. 

It must not be supposed for an instant that 
through all his illness and slow recovery he had ever 
ceased to cast about for means of bringing evil 
upon Havod y Garreg. But no opening presented 
itself. When the weakness had begun to leave his 
back, and his muscles to grow starker and his stride 
firmer, he had, half in despair, taken to going 
about with the loaded gun under his arm and 
dose to his heels a savage-looking bulldog, 
" almost as ugly as himself," said Megan Wills, 
describing it. Not one of those pleasant-eyed, 
tail- wagging bulldogs, with a genial smile, loving 
to poke along the ditches with children, and 
thinking the world greiat fun ; but a misanthropic 



villain, the cook of whose ear plainly indicated 
somebody's sin in bringing him up. 

This armament he had ostentatiously carried 
about with him in his infrequent visits to CQdeg, 
causing Megan Wills to call out in the passing to 
ask if he had not yet caught that rabbit. This 
was in allusion to the cause of his accident 
on the day of his rival's wedding, he having 
been moving about with cocked gun trying 
to get a shot at bunny when the brambles 
tripped him into the ditch, where the charge 
exploded to his damage. Everybody knows, of 
course, how dangerous an occupation is rabbit 
shooting, when the church bells are making such an 
irritating row over some other fellow's wedding ; 
upsetting one's nerves and driving one to dis- 
traction. Therefore all the town laughed over 
saucy Megan's further congratulations upon the 
solid and dependable hunting and retrieving 
qualUdes of his new style of gun dog. Moreover, 
said she, speed counted for very little in- hunting 
what must be a very peculiar breed of rabbits» 
since the gun and dog could not be doffed on 
entering the house, or even upon going upsiaiito, 
seeing that Will Addis, so this veracious person 
affirmed, climbed every night into bed aU standing, 
boots, hat, dog and gun included. 

But to all of this thei Freeholder had only 
answered with a hearty curse, passing on surlily 
to explain to a select few, in the commercial room 
of the Bed Dragon, that he had taken to this 
manner of moving about because he went in fear 
of his life, — no less I — from the threats of Tom 
Hawys, who had sworn to take advantage of his 
present weakness to attack him. Having care- 
fully started which hypothesis upon its circle he 
returned to hang about behind the hedge 
close to the spot where he had stricken his rival 
down with the stone on the day of the struggle. 
He would like to provoke him to anger here 
again, from this vantage point, and then, when 
the fellow reached ixp to join fight, put the two 
muzzles to his two eyes and blow the top of his 
head off. This poor vengeance, in default of any 
better, would have to content him it appeared, 
after all, unless, — and here he would break off 
again, like a questing hound, over the old, well 
worn ground. 

When, however, his strength was fully come to 
him again, he ceased these weak maunderings, 
keeping himself busy about the house and farm, 
resolved to be ready, like a hound in the slips, to 
spring off upon any line which might first show 
a path to the thing he so stubbornly meant. And 
this poster seemed now to have given him the 
signal. Therefore with the prospect of a near 
fulfilment of his dark desires he returned again to 
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the drink that mo«t «aited his leeLmga ; honest 
ale having a repugnance for an evil stomaoh. 

But Jacob Shop baulked at the tasting. Before 
he drank he must have the hand shake to a 
bargain. If his head should ^i queer, as it some- 
times did, he should be put to bed with a bad attack 
of spasms and on no account allowed to leave the 
house until he was driven home to-morrow, calling 
at Doctor Williams' on the road to secure the un- 
impeachibility of his word and company, by way 
of def ejioe upon reaching home. 

To this bargain the other gave his hand, 
laughing grimly as he said *' Of course.'* 

As the level of the spirits in the bottle sank, 
however, so did the spirits in the draper's bosom 
rise, till with the draining of the one, the other 
bubbled over into a fine scorn of subtofuge. 
Seizing the new bottle he drew the cork himself, 
explaining how he meant to have some fun, when, 
later on, he walked home and waked up his wife 
about, — well ! say sometime before daybreak. To 
which the other, nodding and smiling to the glass 
that was being filled, replied that he had no 
doubt there would be some fun. 

But long before midnight even, indeed it lacked 
three good hours of that yet, a gig stopped on the 
bridge at Oildeg, and, there being nobody about 
just then, the driver deposited against the wall 
what looked like a long sack of potatoes, but 
which was, on the contrary, an exceedingly merry 
iudividual. This person was afflicted with an 
imperfectly formed tongue, to judge by the 
mangled utterance of a particularly scandalous 
song he was singing ; a song which he certainly 
had not learnt at chapel. 

This was just about the time when Jen Jacob 
Shop was putting up the shutters, muttering to 
herself the while something about going up to 
Mynachty and assisting those two with their 
business. Acting upon this idea, she went into 
the back room, and, having smartly spanked and 
shaken the one who most resembled his father, and 
duly threatened the remainder with dire punishment 
should they stir from their present uncomfortable 
positions of fear during her absence, she locked 
the front door, put the key in her pocket, and 
started on her errand. 

By the time she arrived at the bridge the gig 
was no longer to the fore, but the scandalous song 
with shocking variations and interpolations was 
most aggressively so. She knew that voice at once 
and its burden confirmed some tales, now and 
again whispered in her ear by spiteful gossips, 
auent the doings of her husband in the days of 
his youthy before he became a comer stone of the 
chapel, and when he was still in the habit of 
leering at highly indignant maidens on a market 



day. She recognized also, that, though his song 
was attended by extraneous matter, his potations 
had been in dififorent case ; he must have taken his 
brandy straight to have reached such a pitch. 

She became sarcastic at once, — "Acfa, Jacob 
dear! you didn't mix the drink with water, but 
that's a fault soon mended." 

The parapet of the bridge was low and tiiat 
proved a bad thing for the merry one. For, at 
the sound of another voice, which he seemed dimly 
to recognize, his song ceased, while he struggled 
to attain a standing posture. In the end he 
might have managed this much had time and his 
wife allowed, but, before he could come nearer 
than a disgraceful sprawl along the top of the 
wall, that good lady, seizing him by the slack of the 
unmentionables, heaved him into the river below. 

The water just thwe was not over deep maybe, 
but it was swift as a mill race and full of bouldeis 
of various sizes,— aU hard. Which was probably 
the reason why Jacob Shop lay with his length 
along it, face downward, and never a cry or 
struggle, while the flood gurgled ov«r hink as 
though he were a new boulder, — a sight which 
made his gentle wife break into a cold sweat of 
gallows fear. Not stopping to nurse this, she 
ran at once round the wing of the bridge wall and 
into the water, — which promptly swept the feet 
from under her and brought her down with a 
wallop. She caught a black eye in the feat from 
one of the stones, and that served immediately to 
dispel her fears and swell her anger. Getting 
furiously upon her feet she pounced upon her 
prostrate property and by main strength and 
vidousness dragged him to shore. 

There she plumped him on his stomach with his 
head hanging low over the water, to let the new 
blend leak out. She thumped him in the small of 
the back ; she bumped him between the shoulders ; 
several times she sat suddenly down on .variou)i 
X)oints of his anatomy and, finally, she increased 
the dose when at last a low moan from the 
recipient announced that he was not dead yet. 

Then she gave him some for getting tipsy and 
some more for frightening his timid little wifey ; 
ending all by taking a firm clutch of his red hair 
and thereby hauling him home, while loudly des- 
canting to the town at large upon the perfidy of 
a man who first gave his wife a black eye and 
then tried to drown her. 

All this time the Freeholder was chuckling to 
himself as he drove home, in imagination enjoying 
the greeting of his confederate by that con- 
federate's wife. As for the plot concocted during 
the evening, he did not trouble himself at all upon 
that point, well knowing that Jacob Shop drunk 
was a closer villain far than Jacob Shop sob^ . 
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OHAFTBB XIX. 

TOM HAWY8 FAST AT LAST. 

A ND now let us return to Tom Hawys. 

When he reached home from Gildeg with the 
poster in his pocket he had half begun to repent 
of his determination to sell the stock off, but the 
welcome of his wife as she met him beneath the 
ash tree put that into the back ground at least. 
Like a wise wife she did not worry a hungry man 
with questions, but led him immediately to the 
neatly spread supper table and there made herself 
unobtrusiyQly pleasant to his perceptions as she 
waited upon him, till by the time he had finished 
he was satisfied once more about the coming 
sale. 

Pulling the poster from his pocket then, he 
gave it to her to read while he drew his chair close 
up to hers tind watched her face. The reading of 
it was begun with a half caught sigh and con- 
tinued in silence till she came to the names of the 
pony and the cattle, and then the tears came so 
fast she could see no further, for she loved the 
cows she milked and the pony she fed, as well as 
the place itself and everything about it. It was so 
hard, so bitterly hard, that herself should be the 
cause of all this trouble. 

Here Tom, tenderly waiting, put his arm about 
her and drew her head down upon his breast, 
gently stroking her hair in vain attempt to soothe 
her. Catching a broken word that showed the 
current of her thoughts, however, he broke in upon 
her grief, taking her in his arms and hushing her 
like a child. 

" Nay, wife I Nay, Qwennie ; that is not it ; it 
is no fault of yours, nor is it mine. No; it is 
Will Mynachty ; he ! and his mother that 
curved me before ever I was bom. They are 

the cause, not yon. But .*' Here he broke 

off suddenly for she lifted her head to mark his 
next word, looking him through with eyes full of 
apprehension and sorrow. Bhe understood, and 
stayed her moan at once that she might try to 
change the current of his thoughts. They were 
very dear to each other that night. 

Next morning, though subdued, Gwennie's 
happiness was not the less that Tom, taking his 
staff and followed by Qelert, — who knew more 
about sheep than two folk, — started cheerily for 
the uplands to note again more especially the 
range of each little bunch of the sheep, in order to 
minimise delay upon the gathering day. Then 
there was another day when he went down to 
Glwysva to settle with her brother, young ^ion, 
about coming up to help them with the work of 
preparation, for everjrthing must be so arranged 
as to leave as Utile trouble or watte of time as 



possible in bringing all under the hammer. Thus 
it came about that ou a fine morning, two days 
before the one appointed for the auction, the 
two men set out with the dogs to scour the upper 
ridges and drive the sheep into the great folds 
that lie by the bubbling bowl of Ffynnon Las. 
Hard work it was, and long wind it needed, but 
that was nothing to the work which followed 
when they came to separate the haul ; their own 
from the fieeces of their neighbours. When tiiis 
at last was finished and other folks* sheep 
soamx>ering back to their previous ranges, the two 
sat down to rest awhile and give the four legged 
folk in the fold a chance to quiet down. 

All of which left them barely time to reach 
home and pen their flock before night fell; 
another happy night for Gwennie that was. 

The next day was a busy one, for the sheep in 
the pen were first to be marked afresh with 
ruddle over the old pitch marks, and then to be 
driven down and left overnight in a field about 
midway between Mynachty and the town, so that 
they could be taken on to the Bed Dragon yard 
next morning at short notice. 

The eye of dawn opened bright and clear, and 
that, taken in conjunction with the quarter in 
which the wind lay, warned all who might 
pretend to prognosticate that it would not fail to 
rain sometime before the day was out. Tom 
Hawys started early for Cildeg. The cows had 
been left overnight down at Glwysva, that 
they might come fresher to the criticism of 
bidders, and Sion was to take the road with them 
as soon as it was light enough to travel. Only 
the old pony remained to carry Tom ; but, when 
it came to the pinch, he escaped that. 

For Gwennie cried so sorely over him, both for 
himself and the cows gone yesterday, that Tom 
had to look the other way for a while till he 
could set his own face suffioientiy to comfort his 
wife, and when at last he took his departure he 
could not find in his heart to mount, but led old 
Oaro instead with one hand lying on his mane. 
And when he came in sight of Mynachty he 
showed his teeth in a grin. 

By the time he reached the town the fair was 
crowded, and as he edged his way through he 
found that he had never known a tithe of his 
friends till to-day. Men with whom his previous 
acquaintance had been bounded l^y a nod now 
pressed to shake his hand and speak a cheery 
word* And though he said but littie to each of 
them, yet he was something the better for their 
greetings, though under that again was a new 
stirring of his grievance against his enemy. For 
when men did as they were doing this morning, it 
showed that he was right in. hit. feelings towiirdi 
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Mynachty, — ^not that other men's opinionB would 
have mattered much had they been against him. 

When he reached the yard he found that that 
was also filled to overflowing, and from odd words 
and exclamations caught here and there in 
passing he knew that they were discussing, not 
alone the merits of his stock, but those of his case 
to boot. And that made him sayage, — he wanted 
no man's pity. 

Presently Huw Auctioneer came out and climbed 
into a cart. Then the sale began. The smaller 
lots were put up first, and the cattle and sheep last 
of alL But small or large, the calls were as brisk 
for the one as the other, and any man could see 
that bidding and not bargaining was the order of 
the day. And Tom was less pleased than ever. 

It came on to rain, but the crowd, instead of 
lessening, seemed rather to increase as Sion drove 
the sheep from where they had fed overnight. 
In fact, for outsiders, that was one of the poorest 
fairs on record, the streets being totally deserted 
save for the few freckled boys in charge of the dis- 
consolate cattle at which nobody remained to look. 

Then the bidding for the sheep commenced, 
mounting with a recklessness not matched even in 
the forepart of the sale. 

, Tom WQnt red with shame as he heard the price 
go up away beyond any decent value ; reddening 
more and more with each new call till at last his 
distress broke forth, — 

'< No ! no I that is too much ; they are not 
worth it. Let them go now, Huw." 

But that person, pausing with poised hammer, 
became laboriously polite over the interruption. 
He looked very earnestly over Tom's head and 
explained to space that somebody had made a 
hole in the proceedings. Now he, the speaker, 
was engineering this business and he should be 
very much obUged ; extremely so, indeed ; did no 
one interefere with him. 

Upon which, Tom, unable any longer to stand 
it, pulled down his hat and strode into the inn. 

Then fast and furious rose the price, until, five 
minutes later, amid laughter, shouts, and friendly 
jibes, the hammer fell upon the prettiest sum 
which that number of sheep had ever fetched in 
CUdeg. 

<* Who's got them ? Name I name ? " was the 
cry. 

** Jacob Shop I " 

" Jacob Shop P Jacob Shop ???!!!" Phew ! 
the silence which followed felt as wet and cold as 
a winter mist. 

Everybody was glad that Tom was inside, and 
nobody was in any hurry to give him the news. 
Moreover, a heavier downpour just then was 
welcomed as an excuse for a general dispersal, 



leaving only the auctioneer in the yard with Sion 
and the buyer. 

'* Terms, — cash on the fall of the hammer." 

Oh yes, Jacob Shop knew all about that, and 
here were the notes and the sovereigns, all ready in 
a buckskin bag. He could buy up a great many 
people who thought so much of themselves; he 
could. All the same, his hand trembled a good 
deal as he untied the thong, and his face was 
very white as he counted out and handed over the 
amount. 

Most of the men had stowed themselves under 
the roofs of the different inns by this time, there 
to discuss the turn of affairs along with snacks of 
dinner and mugs of strong ale. But before long 
an ominous whisper flow round, — nobody knew 
just the right of it, but it brought everyone into 
the street and down to the Dragon yard at once. 

One part of the tale was only too true. By the 
gate, with four constables round him, stood Tom 
Hawys, his clenched hands and dark face showing 
the working of an overmastering passion. 

" It is a lie I" he shouted again. ''There is 
Sion Cradoc who helped me with them, — he knows 
I stole no sheep. Four score and nine we marked 
them at Havod y Ghirreg, and four score and nine 
Huw Auctioneer sold them. Whoever says I 
stole Mynachty 's sheep, ~ lies ! 

' ' And Jacob Shop I Jacob Shop sold me behind 
my back to Mynachty for money I would have 
given him myself, — ^he does well to say this now. 
But the Uchelwr is at the bottom of this, though 
he dare not show himself to back it up. I carry 
his mark now, but I'U put one on him when I see 
him that shall serve the Devil to know him by." 

Tet in spite of his fierce protestations there was 
a very ugly case against him in the yard behind. 

When Jacob Shop had paid the price, he went 
amongst the sheep,, hustling them about in the 
heavy rain till the wet got deep into their fleeces 
and the colour of the fresh marking became 
blurred and washy. Soon he came across one that 
appeared to have been badly marked; anyhow 
there was very little of the new colour left on by this 
time, though that was not the thing which was 
wrong. It was the old mark showing underneath 
that constituted the offence, and Jacob lost no 
time in calling over the auctioneer to see this 
wonderful find. 

While that person's back was bent to scan the 
great discovery, the finder beckoned the constables 
over also from the gate, and these came up and 
joined the scrutiny. 

Then he rubbed the fieece vigorously so as to 
show, plain enough to swear to, the old pitch 
brand of Mynachty. Ohiefest of all, however, he 
pointed to the damning evidence of the ear mark) 
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sufficiently like thai of Havod y Garreg to pass in 
the flock till specially examined. 

But instead of being abashed before the 
accuser the auctioneer was merely scornful. '' Of 
course this was some animal strayed into the 
flock overnight. Eighty nine was the number 
announced at the beginning of the sale ; therefore 
if they were counted now it would be seen at 
once that the total was complete without this one.'* 

*< Then how about the new brand on top P did 
that stray on overnight too P " 

'* Oh I that was merely a blur of colour from 
running amongst the others.'* 

** Fun^y that the blur should light exactly over 
the old brand ; queer, eh P " 

** Not at all queer, — just luck ! '' 

** But I know there are more than this," rapped 
out Jacob Shop sharply. 

** Oh, you do I eh P How do you know P Put 
'em there yourself P Perhaps he would kindly 
explain to the company the way it was done P " 

"Well he had seen them " Though why 

that should make his face so grey and patchy did 
not appear. Perhaps that was blurred from the 
sheep also. 

But Sion Gradoc, standing beside him waiting 
to hand over the stock, had already arrived at an 
explanation of his own, — and he went for Jacob 
Shop out of hand. 

The constables stopped that, but they were quite 
ready to comply with the young man's passionate 
demand for a recount of the flock. 

Then the seven of them took it in hand. 

Through a gate leading into the inner yard the 
sheep were driven ; dogs beind and men counting 
as they passed. When the last had leaped through, 
the seven looked at each other, but it was the 
draper who spoke, — 

** I told you so." 

The auctioneer simply scoffed, and said, — 

" Of course you did, Jacob. If it's a lie that's 
in question we can always be sure you told us. 
Gount them again. 

At the end of the second count the draper did 
not speak, for he saw Sion Cradoo edging round 
ready. A motion of the hand sent the dogs round 
a third time. 

After that there was no longer any help for it ; 
seven men counting three times and getting 
eighty nine as a result each time, — the matter re- 
quired further investigation. A search, — very per- 
functory on the part of all but one, — was therefore 
begun. 

And every few minutes, with a malignant grin 
upon his ugly features, Jacob Shop would seize a 
fresh sheep; crying in a tone of triumphant 
malice, — ** Here's another." 



Seven in all they found, each succeeding one 
like the flrst in the matter of colouring and ear- 
marking. There was no help for it ; the duty of 
the constables was plain ; a couple of them walked 
inside and arrested Tom on a charge of sheep 
stealing. 

At first he was inclined to be offended at what 
he took for a bad joke, but gradually he figured it 
out in the faces of Sion and the auctioneer. Then 
he got up and walked straight into the yard. 
There he saw Jacob Shop, standing ready to bolt 
into the stable and, without a word or a glance in 
any other direction, he made a right line for him. 
That person knew better than wait, — in a twinkle 
he was inside and had safely fastened the door. 

Thereafter the constables took their prisoner in 
hand, but he did not attempt to resist them. 
Why should he P he was innocent. Of course he 
would go before the justices ; they need not fear 
his running away. He merely wanted to get hold 
of Jacob Shop first of all and make him tell the 
truth, and also to kill the Freeholder, — ^then he 
could easily prove his innocence. 

And not a constable of them all so much as 
smiled, for they saw he was in deadly earnest. 

Then, as the full signification of the accusation 
bit its way in, he lost calmness and began to 
protest his innocence. And, while he shouted in 
his rage, up came the Freeholder loudly pro- 
claiming that seven sheep had been stolen from 
the roadside pasture of Mynachty the night before. 
At the sound of the new comer's voice Tom broke 
off abruptly, and before anyone realized his 
intention had flung himself upon him. 

No wrestling now, but an awful clutch of the 
throat which bore him backward to earth as if he 
had been shot, and a horrible growling and 
hissing from between set teeth and foaming 
lips that betrayed the absolute fury of reckless 
hate. 

Gonstables and friends at once joined in their 
efforts to prevent murder, but the face of the 
Freeholder was purple and his throat all raw and 
bloody half way round before the separation was 
effected. 

When finally this was accomplished, young 
Gradoc, standing by, was aware of Jacob Shop 
beside him, he having come forth of his refuge 
upon hearing the voice of his confederate. 
Simultaneously the draper became aware of the 
young man's intentions and, turning, fled like a 
flash across the square for dear life. The door of 
his shop being open he just managed to make that 
and gain the barricade of his wife's petticoats in 
time to avoid disaster, for before the pursuer could 
shake off the virago the fugitive had double 
locked the inner door and, bolting out at the back, 
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made a line for the sbelier of the bashes by the 
river. 

And meanwhile the rain had ceased and the 
sun was breaking out once more. 



CHAPTER XX. 

« hb shall keyeb 00mb homb again ; kbybb 

again; nbvbr!" 

A LTHOXJGH that Ohristain law which punished 
"^^ sheep stealing with the gallows had been 
repealed for some short while, still the news of 
the repeal had not yet percolated to the market 
place of Oildeg, and probably in the whole 
countryside not more than two men knew at all 
of the change in the law; those two being 
the rival solicitors of the place. Certainly the 
Freeholder did not know, or his confederate, the 
draper, either ; else the exultation of the one and 
the bottomless trembling of the other would have 
materially abated. The former, sitting alone in 
the sanctum of the Bed Dragon, — alone, since not 
even mine host would sit with him, much less 
outside folk, — and sipping raw brandy to assist 
him in recovering from the shock of his victim's 
rude handling, felt that he could well afford to 
ignore the furtive looks which had been bestowed 
upon him as he passed through the crowd in the 
passage to come at his present seat. 

The other, crouching in the willows by the 
lapping waters of the stream, shivering with 
dread and turning sick with fear whenever a 
rustling leaf made him think someone was upon 
him, would gladly now have undone the work of 
the last twenty four hours if he could only have 
had it so. The price of Havod y Garreg seemed to 
have dwindled to a smallness that became a ghastly 
mockery when placed in the scale with the feelings 
of such a moment. Vaguely he wondered if 
Judas had so thought of the thirty pieces of 
silver ; Judas of the rope later on and the bursten 
bowels,— should he come to that ? Of one thing 
he was sure, should he ever, in spite of these 
grisly shapes of fear pointing a hundred dangers 
to his staring eyes, win safely to the end of this 
business; then he would take the price of his 
soul, — no ! the price of Havod y Garreg he meant, 
— and with it in his pocket would, in the dead of 
night, steal away and go, ever go, till he reached 
America or some other land far off, where he 
might live his life and die and be buried so distant 
from the dishonoured grave of Tom Hawys that 
his ghost, with stem accusing front, might never 
find him to denounce him to the Dread Judge in 
the day of recompense. He was full sure of that. 

Neither did Huw Auctioneer know anything of 
the change of law as, with keen spur and foam 



flecked bridle, he rode for dear life along the east- 
ward road io Aberalyn. He was riding to fetch 
Owen Bevan to the rescue of the accused man, 
keeping time to the slog of the hoof beats with 
open hearted curses upon the Freeholder ; but at 
every stride coming unconsciously nearer to the 
easing of his worst fears, which the lawyer's first 
words were to demolish. 

Nor yet did 8ion Cradoc know, striding home* 
ward at last with angry and baffled heart, but 
full of a shrinking from the task of breaking the 
news to his x>6ople, and above all, to his sister. 

While, most assuredly, the man who had, 
accompanied by a wondering and sorrowful crowd 
of folk, been carried along the Stryt Glyndwrdy 
to the foul deformity of the jail, knew not the 
slightest of the change of law. 

The lock of the jail groaned in rusty protest as 
the huge key turned upon Tom Hawys. Left 
alone to himself the prisoner's passion did not 
abate but rather burnt the fiercer. The strait 
proportions of the place left room for three scanty 
paces only, on the loophole side, through which, 
at regular, short intervals, a person outside might 
almost have felt the gleam of his eyes as he 
passed the narrow sHt. One, two, turn, with a 
monotonous tramp like the pacing of a wild beast 
in a cage or the ruthless tlirob of machinery. 
One, two, turn, and ever and anon he would pause 
before the loophole and send forth with a savage 
cry the overflow of his wrath, — ** Uchelwr I come 
here to me, Uchelwr ! " 

Then one, two, turn, would follow again tiU a 
listener must have broken away into a run, to 
shake off the chaining influence of that horrible 
tramp. Sometimes he threw himself against the 
massive door with a force that made even its 
ponderous strength rattle. Anon he would put 
his two hands into the loophole, back to back, and 
tug at the huge blocks of granite as though he 
would rive them apart and make a way to his 
enemy thus. That jail had need be strong. Hour 
after hour he kept up his furious movements and 
futile struggles, till at length sheer exhaustion 
supervened and he threw himself upon the bench 
in one comer. 

He did not trouble to wonder how the seven 
sheep came to be in his flock, or where his own 
seven were gone; the Freeholder had managed 
that somehow, he knew well. The curse of Jen 
Lwydt the shadow of the ravens of Aran! So 
be it ! but, just as soon as he should have been 
tried and released, he would end Jen Lwyd's 
triumph for ever in the death of her son. 

Tea; Jen Lwyd, — for this could not be the 
revenge of that other, the spirit of the long 
stones by liyn Du. He had not really turned 
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back in the matter of hia oath. He had but 
arranged the sale to please and comfort his wife 
and give himself a freer hand upon the expiration 
of his notice. No, this was Jen Lwyd working 
through the hatred of her son. Will Addis could 
not have done all this merely on account of 
Gwennie, for he must know that even if had been 
the last man in the world she would never have 
married him. It was certain that had she married 
any other man than Tom Hawys the Freeholder 
would never have troubled his mind about her. 
This feud between them was a bequeathed one on 
both sides, and the possession of Gwennie by the 
one had only given the other a better chance of 
wounding him. 

And so the terrible hunger in the prisoner's 
mind gnawed on. For as the natural gloom of 
the interior of the cage deepened with the fall of 
evening outside, so deepened the black clouds 
about his soid, leaving him a willing companion 
to the shapes of vengeance which filled his mental 
vision. His whole being was concentrated upon 
the one idea of vengeance by the strong hand. 

All through the night he sat, still as the wall 
beside him, and only the gleam of his eye, waxing 
and waning like a furnace, would have betrayed 
him tp be alive at all had anyone been enabled to 
see him. The fire of his anger was eating him up. 

And now, leaving him thus for awhile, let us 
return to the author of his present misery. The 
Freeholder, upon recovering from the first shock 
of his overthrow, at once made haste to assure 
himself of his victim's condition by mounting and 
riding towards the cell that held him. He would 
have come close and taunted him tlnx>ugh the 
loophole but that the terrible voice from within 
broke forth just then, and, like the roar of a 
newly caged lion acting upon an unaccustomed 
gazer, made him shrink away in spite of his will. 
Moreover Humphry Constable's wife warned him 
off, threatening to set every woman in the street 
upon him if he stopped to ponder his going. He 
was far too astute to ignore such a threat ; he went. 

He had not bargained, though, for over- 
taking Sion Gradoc swinging homeward in so 
savage a humour, but since it was too late to turn 
back he did the next best thing and charged 
straight at him when that young man showed 
fight. As the charge was unexpected it succeeded 
indifferently well, seeing that the rider got past 
and away with nothing worse than a wealing 
stroke upon the thigh from a tough ashen staff, 
and a blow that spoilt the beauty of his right ear 
from a stone flung after him in derision. He was 
too shaky yet to light down and meet the lusty 
sinews of two and twenty, or to match his guilty 
consciousness against an honest sense of injury. 



When he reached home he dismounted at once 
and, flinging his bridle rein over a hook by the 
door, strode straight for the brandy. He wasted 
no time with horn or tumbler but, applying the 
bottle to his lips, gulped down sufficient to have 
made another man drunk. He had need of it, he 
told himself, for the essay before him. Then, 
taking down the g^un and calliog to the dog to 
follow, he remounted and started away for Havod 
y Garreg. 

The sun was getting down to the west by the 
time he reached the gate of the lower croft, 
where Tom had turned for a last look at his wife 
that morning. Something this man saw from 
there made him draw rein suddenly, and then, 
with a frown and malediction, spur his panting 
steed forward again. Straight on he pressed till 
he came before the object of his sight, Gwennie 
herself, seated on the bench at the foot of the 
ash tree. She had been there most of the day, 
looking always tovrards the thin smoke which 
showed the position of the town, away below 
yonder. Upon flrst seeing the new-comer she 
started, but after one hasty glance round resumed 
her composure and quietly awaited his advance. 

When he drew in before her she rose, looking 
him squarely in the eyes as if challenging his 
presence, and he was none the handsomer for the 
changing colours that chased each other in his 
face, or the shiftiness of his eyes beneath that 
steadfast scrutiny. He cleared his throat and 
tried to laugh as he cast about for some new 
speech ; all Uiose concocted during the laborious 
ascent having unaccountably vanished. Desperate 
at length, — ** Good morning, Gwennie," he began. 

She cut that short, dispensing with the re- 
mainder. *' This is afternoon ; not morning." 

He smiled feebly. <* Tou always were so quick, 
Gwennie." 

She was impatient. '* What is it ? 'Twas for 
no good you risked your neck on Gefn Du. And 
speak it fair, now you are up here, or I will 
frighten your mare again, and this time she might 
fall off into the valley and send them looking for a 
sin-eater to eat the bread off your breast, — a dear 
bargain that sin-eater will have; the dearest he 
ever met, no matter who he be." 

The allusion to his former discomfiture rendered 
him savage and he opened out, — ** Tes, that was 
a costly joke for you, Gwen Gradoc. But for that 
you might have been mistress at Mynachty, that 
you sneer so about because you missed it. Down 
in the rich valley and not up here on the 
starveling mountain would you be to-day; with 
-a fine house instead of a pigstye place, and silk to 
your back and the best to your table, while, to 
the boot of all, you would have had a man who 
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oaa ride where he will in road or market with the 
best in the land, and not a man that the oonatables 
drag off to jail till the gallows be gotten ready." 

She tossed it back soomfuUy. '"Tis a rare 
tale ; didn't I say it would be. And now you've 
told, it get gone while you are safe, or my 
husband, that will soon be here, may make you 
both dck and sorry." 

'* Ho I ho I" oried the man ferociously. ** He 
will soon be here I he is coming home is he ? I 
tell you, my scornful one, that harvest shall come 
and seed time shall pass and the leaves of the tree 
above you shall burst and fall, but Tom Hawys 
shall not come home to see it. The roof of 
Havod y Gkureg shall be broken and this tree 
shall lie low; low as your own head, and 
then T6m Hawys shall not have come. He shall 
never come home again ; never again I never I " 

She did not attempt to answer; perhaps she 
could not, for he was terribly in earnest. Thinking 
she doubted, he quartered his horse till his own 
face looked to the west and once again the sinking 
sun showed it red and repulsive with passion. 
Baring his head and lifting his arms as of old he 
cried out, — ** It is true ; it shall be true; I swear 
it by the ravens of Aran I " 

" The ravens of Aran I The ravens of Aran ! " 
repeated Gwennie under her breath. A sudden 
dread seised her as the memory of the curse of 
Jen Lwyd, — this man's mother, — rose up at the 
words. Instinctively she looked aloft and a 
shuddering came over her while she cried in swift 
fear, — ** The ravens of Aran I see I '* 

Instant at the cry he looked up and saw the 
thing too, cowering in the saddle as he watched it 
come. 

Along the ridge from the east, — exactly as Tom 
had noticed it evening after evening since the 
night of his oath, — ^flapped a heavy winged raven 
and, while the man shrank all huddled into his 
seat, unable to take his fascinated gaze from it, 
the thing began slowly to circle above his head, — 
once — ^twice— thrice. At the third time it poised 
itself as though about to swoop upon those below, 
and the sight of it filled the man with mortal fear. 
Was his oath to be registered again by this grim 
shape, and was it this time about to gash out his 
eye in token, as the legends of his mother had said ? 
The last thought lashed him to defiant terror. 

Rising in his stirrups he shook his clenched fist 
at the hovering bird and yelled aloud the 
challenge,—'' Strike I " 

Swift at the word the raven lifted and then, as 
the challenge came again, this time in jeering 
deridon, flew straight into the eye of the «in1ring 
sun to reach the rooks of Aran. 

Flushed with his fancied triumph he turned 



again to the woman. "Do you believe it 
now ? " 

** Believe what ? " — ^her superstitious fear giving 
way again before her antagonism to this man. 

*' That Tom Hawys will never come home." 

** If you m^an my husband I tell you I do not 
believe it." 

'* But it is true. When I left the town he was 
just dapt into prison for sheep stealing, — caught 
selling the sheep, he was. They hang men for 
that, Gwen Cradoc." 

"Whose sheep? your sheep P" queried the 
woman scornfully. 

" Aha ! My sheep I So you know all about it. 
Belike you put him up to it. If so the cage will 
hold the wife as well as the husband and the same 
gallows hang both." 

She turned away in superb diftdain. "If it be 
only your sheep, all the valley will know you did 
the thing, whatever it is, yourself. My husband 
will soon be here if that be all." 

" You think he will, oho I But he is in for 
more than that. Look here I " He tore the 
bandages from his throat and showed the raw 
witness of the struggle. " Do you see those 
marks ? that is where he tried to murder me when 
he was found out, and that will prove his guilt 
and hang him surely." 

" And that is true ? " cried Gwennie, sternly. 

" It is." 

" Then get you away or I will finish what my 
husband began." 

She sprang away as she spoke and, seizing the 
bill hook that leaned against the door cheek, 
advanced with it in so threatening a manner that 
the villain raised his gun. 

"Stop or ril shoot you," he shouted. "Put 
that down," he went on as he saw her hesitate. 

" I will not," she answered, pale but resolute. 

" Put that down till you hear what I have to 
say to you." 

She lowered the weapon. * < What is that P " 

" Let me come inside with you and then I can 
talk ; not perched up here in the saddle." 

He made to dismount but she, evidently watching 
for an opportunity, lifted the bill hook again to 
advance. He saw the move and sitting back into 
the saddle raised the gun. " You vixen ! " he 
shouted. 

She smiJed in defiance. " If you have anything 
to say ; say it where you are ; I can hear better 
out than indoors." 

" But a man makes love better indoors than in 
the saddle," replied the man reddening. 

" Love I " she cried. " Love I " The intensity 
of her scorn could find no words to measure it. 
Fear, too, for the villain's intentions towards her- 
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self rouBod her to aotion. Stooping, she seized a dry 
turf from the pile at her feet and flung it with all 
her force at the TJchelwr, intending to keep him 
from using the gun till she could get near him. 
But the horse threw up his head at the motion of 
her arm, receiving the missile full in the eyes. 
Blinded by the dust he reared and plunged madly, 
causing his rider to catch the butt of the gun 
against the saddle and jar loose the hammer, 
sending the charge harmlessly into the air. 

But before Gwennie could reach him he had 
called upon the dog and instantly she found her 
onset barred by a ginning muzzle that might well 
have given pause to the stoutest hettrt, armed only 
as she was. 

Before she could decide upon any new line of 
action the man had got his horse in hand again, 
and now he brought it immediately in rear of the 
dog. The tussle had made him savage and he had 
lost all sense of the fitness of things, — as his next 
words proved. 

" Now, Mistress Gwen Cradoc, you deserve a 
horsewhipping fqr the vixen you are, but instead 
of that I'll give you your choice. Will you have 
your husband hung and go to prison yourself 
maybe, or will you have him safe home again, — 
one word from me will do it either way ; do you 
want me to save him ? " 

By this time Gwennie had come fully to believe 
that her husband was in jail, for she knew that 
this man would never have dared to venture up 
here unless he was sure of Tom's absence. And 
as the belief grew stronger so the trouble at her 
heart grew greater until now she stood in agony 
at the thought of her husband's jeopardy. Driven 
to temporizing, since thus she might learn some- 
thing of benefit, she answered, as evenly as she 
could. 

** What is your price ? I know you will not do 
it without one." 

In his eagerness he pressed closer and, leaning 
down, put out his hand till he touched her shoulder, 
at the same time hinting in a thick whisper his 
foul desire. 

A flood of hot tears; tears of fierce shame, 
gushed from her eyes as she heard the words. 
She felt herself polluted by the slime of his desire, 
and a bitter rush of self loathing stung her to 
fury. Blazing with indignant heat she caught up 
her weapon again ; mad to avenge the infamy of 
that touch by lopping off the hand that made it. 
Like a flash she brought the curved blade round 
with a sweep that made it whistle again. Well 
was it then for the Freeholder that his horse re- 
membered the turf and swerved violently aside 
just in time to save him. 

But the blow came near to being her own des- 



tniotion for her high temper had utterly forgotten 
the dog, who now opened his cavernous jaws to 
seize her. She sprang backward in time to avoid 
his first snap and then, as she swung her weapon 
once more, resolved to fight desperately, the 
voice of the man came in a hurried yell to stay 
the ferocious beast. 

For in the midst of his struggles to control his 
horse the villain had yet retained sufficient presence 
of mind to remember that, if the dog once seized 
the reckless woman attacking him, there would be 
an end to all half measures, and the thought 
caused him to shout the command in the nick of 
time. 

The pause that followed became difficult, but, 
just when Gwennie had half resolved in despair to 
end it by attacking the dog, a great cry from the 
gate of the lower croft startled them both and 
they turned to find her brother coming at the top 
of his speed. 

The horseman forgot to curse, so fast he spurred 
away, for he knew that a horse has little advantage 
over a fieet footed mountaineer in such a place. 
Such haste he made that he even missed re- 
membering the dog, but pushed off, leaving the 
beast standing stubbornly before the insulted 
wife, while he bent all his own energies to keeping 
the devious sheep paths leading eastward to the 
Ffridd. He had too good a start for the young 
man, already blown from the stiff climb up out of 
the valley, to hope to catch him, but there was 
still a chance of his being cut off should Rion 
return by the way he had come and, taking horse 
at Glwysva, intercept him at the lower end of the 
trail from the Ffridd. 

But as the young man hesitated, the sight of 
the deserted buU-dog brought him to his sister's 
aid. The animal, recognizing the altered situation, 
looked round for fresh orders and found his 
master's form just vanishing across the waste. 
This puzzled him and he frankly owned it by 
holding his tail at an undecided angle till, with 
another severe look at the two before him, he 
started slowly to rejoin his retreating master. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

OWE ASPECT OF LAW AND JTTSTICB. 

'M'OTICING now, for the first time, his sister's 
tears, Sion's wrath fiared up afresh. ' ' What 
is it, Gwennie ? What did he do P What did he 
say ? Tell me." 

''He did nothing, but he said Tom was in jail 
for sheep stealing and that he is to be hung. Is 
it true, — I mean is he in the jail ? " 

" And did that fellow come all the way up here 
to taunt you with it ? Did he ride up here for 
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that only, Qwennie P " oried her brother evading 
the qnestion. 

In turn she eyaded his. '* He said I had a hand 
in the sheep stealing too. Bat tell me, is my 
husband prisoned ? " 

"Prisoned! Oh, that's nothing; he'll be out 
of that in no time when the justices hear about it. 
Of course they'll be sorry, and when they loose 
him they'll put Mynaohty in his place, I'll 
wager." 

Sion's task was easy all of a sudden, nay, he 
almost believed his own words, they sounded so 
cheerful and made so light of what, a moment ago, 
had seemed so serious. 

'^But tell me how it came about; teU me all 
and not in such words as that, — like the swallow 
wings that never settle. Tell me everything ; of 
the feet that walked and the hands that opened 
and shut ; of the eyes that looked and the tongue 
that spoke, I want to know it all, every instant of 
it." 

Thus adjured the young man made his sister sit 
down and then, with many an imprecation, told 
her the whole story, glozing over the serious parts 
of it till she, with clear questions, brought out 
what he would gladly have hidden. The tears in 
her eyes when she began to listen dried away at 
their fountain as the tale proceeded, leaving her 
to grow paler and paler wiui apprehension as each 
new question put to her brother elicited some more 
serious aspect of the case, so much moving her 
that, when it was ended, her lips and throat as 
well as her eyes were dry. Drawing her breath 
bravelv, however, she strove to catch comfort 
from the sound of her own voice boldly attempting 
to argue away the convictions of her heart. But 
the voice could not continue; something in her 
throat stifled it and pressed it back, leaving the 
field dear to her heart's forebodings. In vain she 
attempted repeatedly to speak ; she was forced to 
yield the endeavour and, with both hands grasping 
her throat, to turn away into the house, there to 
be alone till she could master her emotion. And 
her brother recognised as he stared very straight 
before him that this was a woman, and not any 
longer just his sister. 

The darkness fell, finding the younfl; man still 
standing by the ash tree, clumsily feeung within 
himself that he was not much good at comforting 
Tom Hawys' wife, and immensely relieved when, 
shortly afterwards, a light shone out from the 
window behind. He took that for a sign and 
immediately went inside. There he found his 
sister with her mind settled to go down to Cildeg 
at once and talk to her husband, and here his years 
of brotherly domineering came in useful and 
enabled him to bluntly veto the project. In her 
present state of health a stumble would have been 
dangerous, but all he said was, — 

*' Tou're not going till the moon comes up and 
that will be an hour or two before daybreak; 
therefore we'll start at dawning instead, for the 
odd hour won't count." 

** Not go I with my husband in the prison I I 



will go, and go now too. Who should oheer my 
husband but his wife P " 

*' Who should make a man miserable but his 
wife, you mean, — coming and crying through the 
loophole, with him stamping about inside because 
she is out in the street all night instead of under 
cover. What could you do for him in any case 
till after folk were astir in the morning ? Can you 
tell ? " 

" I could wait, or rather I could find the lawyer 
or the justice and rouse them to loose him." 

" Bouse them to hear them swear, you mean," 
replied Sion resolutely. '' No, Gwen, you cannot 
go down from here to Glwysva in this darkness, — 
I wouldn't meet your husband for something and 
him to know that I let vou attempt such a thing, 
— ^but I promise you I'll take you into Cildeg as 
soon as ever it is safe for you ; and you may still 
your mind about the lawyer, for Huw Auctioneer 
rode away to fetch Owen Bevan immediately Tom 
was taken." 

There was more of this argument, and to the 
like effect; there was even, on the one side, a 
standing with the back to the door and, on the 
other, an outburst of tears, but the kindly meant, 
if untenderly spoken, reasoning of the brother 
prevailed at length, and Gwennie sadly and tear- 
fully resigned herself to waiting, with what 
patience she might compass, for tne time when 
she could start to see her husband. 

After supper, which both needed and the 
woman did not touch, they sat down by the fire to 
try and map out some plan of aiding Tom. All 
the young man's ideas centred round a wringing 
of the truth from their enemy by main force, — afi 
the woman's were dominated by a beautiful faith 
in the justice of the law, and a trusting belief that 
the judges had but to see her Tom to acquit him 
instantly ; especially when she herself should have 
told them how utterly preposterous such a charge 
was. Yes, who knew f they might even put Will 
Addis in prison instead. 

So impatient was she to test her theory, that 
eventually, since she had not even attempted to 
sleep and he had not dared to do so, Sion yielded 
so far, upon finding that the moon rose un- 
clouded, as to allow the start to be made at an 
hour which would bring them into the town 
by cock-crow, provided they took horse from 
Glwysva. 

Everything was quiet when they crossed the 
bridge into Cildeg save when, now and again, 
some rousing chanticleer greeted the opening of 
the eye of dav. Bight on they kept till they 
reached the place where the prison stood, that 
Gwennie might go in at onoe and speak with her 
husband to the settling of her plans before the 
town was astir. Here her ideal of the law and 
things legal received its first blow, for Humphry 
Constable was walking up and down outside to 
stop all persons approaching. Apparently the 
object of the law was to prevent people proving 
their innocence. 

It would appear that the night before, long 
after dark, Will Mynachty had ridden in to apprise 
his lawyer of an intended rescue of the prisoner, 
which some wild fellows from beyond the Oarnedd, 
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headed by Sion Cradoc, were to accomplish before 
morning. He was not what might be called very 
drunk, because he was the Freeholder of Mynachty 
and not a common labourer, but he was extremely 
argumentative. Therefore to please him and 
gratify an old grudge of his own against the 
constable, Evan Bowen had gone down to scare 
that functionary into keeping guard all night ; at 
the same time prohibiting Si intercourse of any 
kind between the prisoner and anyone soever. 
Hence his presence and speech. 

'* No ! no ! you must not speak to him now ; he 
is but newly gone to sleep from being awake all 
night, too. Plans ! why sure, is not Owen Bevan 
to see to him after breakfast, and then he*ll soon 
be out ; oh yes, for certain.*' 

Gwennie wrung her hands and implored in 
vain, but her brother was nothing loth to see her 
project fail, since that might bring her to believe 
in his own. 

Therefore he joined at once in gently forcing 
her across the road to the house where old 
Humphry's kind hearted wife would be only too 
glad to take care of her. 

Meanwhile the sound of her pleading had 
reached the prisoner, penetrating the stupor into 
which he had fallen. At first the tones Drought 
no meaning, only a vague remembrance of some- 
thing havmg to do with the long ago. Then 
gradually his benumbed faculties returned and he 
awoke to a recognition of his wife's voice. Just 
as he did so he heard also the closing bang of a 
clumsily shut door, and springing to the loophole 
he called aloud upon her, — 

** Ghwennie I Gwennie ! " 

Too late, onl; the silence of the street mocked 
him. Turning to the door he flung himself in 
futile energy upon that, the answering dull rattle 
making him grind his teeth in impotent wrath. 

Then back again to the loophole, thrusting his 
open hand through it till the thicker muscles of 
the forearm stuck fast in the narrow slit, leaving 
his outspread fingers to clutch the empty air. 

<* Gwennie I " Gwennie ! " he called again and 
again, until at last his voice reached the ears that 
were deaf to the well meant arguments of the 
three beside her, and she cried, — ** Let me go ! 
don't you hear ? that is my husband calling my 
name. He wants me. Let me go to him." 

The agonized wail of entreaty touched the 
warm heart of the constable's wife, making her 
turn traitor at once. Throwing open the door 
behind to let her pass out, — '* Yes, indeed ! and 
she shall go, Humphry CJonstable, and you, young 
graceless, out of the way there, — don't come near 
me or I'll set my ten nails in your face. Out ! " 

Almost before her new ally had ceased speaking 
Gwennie was clasping that hand stretched forl£ 
into the dim dawn, kissing it and caressing it with 
a thousand endearing terms. There was no one 
but Tom to hear her, for Sarah had simply locked 
the door upon the two men inside and, leaning 
with her back against it, defied them both. 

** OchI you needn't tell me, Humphry Constable. 
The law won't be any the worse off because a wife 
speaks to her husband through a hole in a wall. 
Soft words won't turn rusty locks or maybe I'd 



keep you here till the moorcock in that cage was 
whismng to the rocks of Cefn Du." 

And whUe that st^wart champion kept such 
bold front, Gwennie was weeping over the hand 
in hers; all thought of plans forgotten for the 
nonce, while she blamed herself from every side 
and point of view as the cause of all this misery. 
Tom, hearing all this and trying vainly to combat 
each new self accusation of his wife's, kept 
strenuously on with his refutations, always half a 
justification of her behind, and always compelled 
to break off before he could reach the crux of his 
contention in order to front the new self blame 
from her lips. Of what use? he got into a fantastic 
despair and began to use blunt assertions, — *' It is 
not so." "Wrong." "Wrong again entirely." 
" I tell you," — here he could stand it no longer 
and fell back once more upon the old authority. 

" Stop wife ! stop Gwennie ! If you go on like 
that I'll go away." 

The threat took effect, — ^how was she to re- 
member just then that three strides was the 
farthest he could " go awav." Of course it meant 
anywhere, at least somewhere where she couldn't 
hold his hand. She became submissive, dropping 
her tears between inarticulate sobs upon those 
fingers, so torn and lacerated from contact with 
the prison walls in the paroxysms of yester evening. 
Then he spoke again, kindly and tender of her as 
in the old days, or these last few. 

" You are weary, wife, with journeying in from 
home, and for lack of sleep. You must not 
tarrv there as you are now. What will be the 
gooa of my coming out of this prison if I am to 
find you dead. You must go and get something 
to eat and lie down afterwards to sleep " 

" But I want to talk about plans with you, Tom. 
I want to do it now " 

" Plans ! plans ! plans be — ^no, not that, but 
your health is of more account than plans, and I'm 
not going to talk about plans till your are rested. 
Then you can go to Owen Bevan and tell him I 
want him to loose me, — you must go and get 
breakfast now." 

Here the rattling of the house door broke in 
upon them, for the constable, after a most un- 
dignified scuffle, had won his way out in time to 
catch the last injunction. 

"Aye sure, Tom Hawys; and my wife has 
just made breakfast ready and sent me to bring 
Mrs. Hawys in to eat something at once." 

In truth his wife was at his Show with a heart 
quick to put a face upon his fib by throwing her 
arms round Gwennie and fairly carrying her into 
the house, there to moan over her and shed a busy 
tear or two with her as if she had been her own 
child, whilst she hurried to prepare food as 
dainty as her humble' larder might afford where- 
with to tempt the sad wife's appetite. 

Outside, the constable, seeing that Evan Bowen's 
strict injunctions had been already broken, — " as 
of course every rule is so soon as ever a pack of 
women get round it," muttered he in his own 
mind, — stood inarticulate ; a what-does-it-matter 
sort of feeling gagging his sense of obedience to 
law, while Tom, through the loophole, instructed 
Sion to go and see Huw Auctioneer and ask if any 
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money had been received on aooount of yesterday's 
sale. By this time it was broad day, but still it 
was a surprisingly short time which elapsed before 
the auctioneer, his heart being so much softer than 
his head, was trying to pass the whole amount 
through the slit, in utter defiance of all law and 
order, while old Humphry was afflicted with a 
new spasm of sun worsMp, standing with his gaze 
very steadfastly set upon the ouuine of Moel y 
Gaer, purple yonder to the east against the rising 
sun. 

But Tom thrust it back, explaining, — 

" No ! no ! give it to my wife ; it is for her I 
wanted it. She is in the constable's house. Give 
it to her." 

And by way of receipt the auctioneer got 
Gwennie's exclamations, — ^* How much is it ? 
What a lot of money ! Is it all for the lawyers ? " 

What puzzled him most, now he came to think 
of it, was the fact that Jacob Shop had never 
asked for any of his money back, which was queer, 
considering that he was reputed to be keen after 
money and was seven sheep short of the tally paid 
for. 

So queer did it strike him as being, that, while 
Gwennie got permission first of all to cook a little 
speciality and carry it to her husband for breakfast 
before sitting down herself, he took Sion with him 
to rout out Owen Be van and repeat what had 
entirely slipped his memory yesterday at Aberalyn. 

That day was a woful day for Gwennie. In 
the first place, when, folk being now astir, she 
went across to the house of the solicitor, she could 
only g^rasp from the expression of his face what he 
meant by saying that he was sorry to find that 
Llysowen, whom he had hoped would have sat as 
the most important magistrate at Tom's ex- 
amination, was laid up with a new and more 
ferocious attack of the gout. This meant that 
Mr. OlifEbrd Brown-Bice, the bran new gentleman 
retired from business in Birmingham, would be 
very much to the fore, and ready to take revenge 
for sundry snubs at the hands, or lips rather, of 
Llysowen, by coming down heavily upon anv one 
whom Llysowen thought kindly of, — and all the 
country had heard of the pair of greys and the 
carriage at the wedding. All the country knew, 
too, that the gout never took Clifford Brown-Bice ; 
he couldn't raise a decent ailment if he tried. 
Shop-asthma from narrow chested stooping over 
dusty merchandise, and stiffness of the knees from 
sitting on high stools, were more in his line, said 
folk. 

Sure enough, when Tom came before him later 
in the day, that benignant magistrate chose his 
words carefully in rebuking Gwennie's pathetically 
eager interruption in the court room, stringing out 
the ugliest he could think of and bringing a fiush 
of hot indignation to her face, and a proud re- 
joinder from her tongue that procured her instaot 
expulsion. Which, as he intended, caused Tom to 
make matters worse, for that the prisoner most 
assuredly did. His words had pointed reference 
to the magistrate's family and descent, with un- 
pleasant comparisons between Brown-Rice Hall 
and a certain dingy shop in a back street of 
Aberalyn, whence the Bioee had originally 



emigrated, to come back with a prefix which, 
folk said, was meant to indicate the condition of 
anyone who had ever had dealings with them, by 
the time they escaped from their clutches. 

Moreover Gwennie's ideal and plans together 
went down like ninepins when she found that she 
was not in any case to be allowed to testify con- 
cerning her husband, and that, too, forsooth, 
because he was her husband ! As if that was not 
the more reason why she should be allowed to 
give evidence, since who should know more and 
better about a man than that man's wife? Nor 
did the explanation that the law wanted inde- 
pendent evidence at all pacify her ; who should be 
more independent than she who had such good 
reason to know what manner of man the Freeholder 
really was ? 

Yet, first and last, she never mentioned the real 
purpose of the Freeholder's visit. Not to her 
brother certainly ; while to the lawyer she could 
not ; but she would tell her husband when he was 
free, not adding to his troubles now. Besides, she 
had had no chance as yet to speak to him alone. 
Therefore Mynachty's specially prepared explan- 
ation of that visit was not needed during his pre- 
liminary examination as he had feared, partly 
because Sion could only tell the very little he had 
seen, and partly because Gwennie, having been 
expelled, had no chance to put Owen Bevan on the 
right track. 

But the rudest shock came to her when, at the 
conclusion of the brow-beating, she was told that 
her husband had been committed to take his trial 
at the assizes in a town away in the English 
marches; naturally she could not be brought to 
look upon this as another chance of freedom. 

Tom took hardly a more hopeful view of the 
case ; arguing it with his lawyer in this way. If 
the people who know a man and know all about 
his enemy to boot, and what sort that enemy is, 
cannot acquit a man, then what chance has that 
man coming before a foreign judge and far away 
from his own valley, especially since that judge, 
after the manner of his kind, would set weight 
by the word of a Freeholder, — and one, moreover, 
who could sx>eak English, — such as he would 
utterly deny to the protestations of a rough hill- 
sider speaking no language but his own. 

And to all Owen Bevan's explanations and 
attempts at recapitulations of learned arguments 
in favour of the present state of things, he would 
reply, — ** Ah yes, but 'twas law folk said that, to 
profit by it. Now I am an honest man, eager to 
be tried by the folk who know me and all about 
the whole case ; leaving out the cuckoo-bred like 
this thing upon the bench to-day. And why 
should I be forced to gO before a stranger in a 
strange place, where nothing will be known about 
me but what is spoken in the witness box, with 
men like Evan Bowen to twist the words to a 
contrary meaning ? " 

And Owen Bevan could only go over the old 
arguments again, while lamenting that this un- 
lucky attack of the gout had kept Llysowen away. 
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A PLEA FOR OUR CELTIC PLACE-NAMES. 

By Y Ddau Wynwb, authors of " One of the Royal Celts'' ** What the Celts are doing,'' &o. 




MONO the 
many questions 
relating to 
Cymru, dis- 
cussed in these 
days, there is 
one which ap- 
pears to have 
escaped atten- 
tion, and yet it 
should be a sub- 
ject of interest 
to all true lovers 
of their country. I refer 
to the Anglicization of 
our place-names, carried 
on in many cases to the 
entire adoption of 
English appellations in lieu of tne dear old 
native ones. There are some who may 
consider the question of slight importance, 
but I would remind such that there is no 
more enduring monuments to a race than 
the names their mountains, streams, and 
valleys, bear through the ages. To illus- 
trate this by one example, — the Red 
Indians are dying out before the white 
man's advance, throughout the continent 
of North America, but as long as the 
Alleghanies rear their crested peaks, as 
long as the Mississippi winds its stately 
way to the ocean, so long will the memory 
of a passing race remain, and the red man 
not be entirely forgotten in the lands that 
once owned his sway. 

Our ancestors lived their allotted span 
of life, and then passed away from earth, 
leaving to us the sacred heritage of our 
mountain land, committing to our hands the 
perpetuation of their language, manners, 
and customs. How do we Cymry of the 



present day requite that trust ? In this 
nineteenth century, it is left to the 
antiquary alone to lament the wholesale 
sweeping of national place-names into the 
great gulf of oblivion. 

During the last twenty years, three 
great factors have been at work under- 
mining our language. I allude to the 
general introduction of railways, bringing 
in a flood of English settlers ; to emigration, 
draining the land of its old race; and to 
Forsters Education Act, making English 
compulsory in the schools. 

Our family names are hopelessly 
Normanized. Could a Cymro of the 
eleventh century revisit our part of the 
world, he would imagine by the frequent 
repetition of such names as Roberts, 
Edwards, Williams, and so on, that his be- 
loved country had become a mere Norman 
province. 

But our place-names ! At least let us, 
before it is too late, unite in one general 
effort to retain them, and so hand down, in 
unbroken purity, to the generations of the 
future, what no less an authority than 
Matthew Arnold calls Celtic place-names, — 
" Poems in themselves." 

Yes, history, romance, legend, is often 
hidden under the names that the mystical, 
poetic, ardent Celt has scattered like 
gems over the land. And these memorials 
to our dead forefathers should be most 
jealously guarded by us, if we can lay 
claim to George Meredith's description of 
the modern Cymry, when he writes, — 
" Now to the Cymry and the pure Celt, 
the past is at their elbow continually. 
The past has lost neither face nor voice 
behind the shroud, — nor is the animate 
soul wanting to it. Other races forfeit 
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infancy, forfeit youth and manhood, with 
their progression to the wisdom age may 
bestow. These have each stage always 
alive, — quick at a word, a scent, a sound, 
to conjure up scenes in spirit and in form." 

No one dare call himself a loyal son of 
Cymru, as long as he is content to let the 
old Celtic names of the past fall into 
desuetude. Why should we yield up such 
virile, descriptive, historical names as 
Brycheiniog, Caergybi, Aber-pennar, Ynys 
Mon, etc, etc., for their tame common-place 
rivals, — Breconshire, Holyhead, Mountain 
Ash, etc.^ etc. 

There are thousands of modem Cymry 
who, — to their shame be it said, — live in 
absolute ignorance of their mother tongue. 
But surely they should take enough in- 
terest in their country to join in preserving 
their national place-names. 

And lastly, what is the proposed remedy ? 
For in this utilitarian age, one is nothing 
unless one is practical. In Mrs. Alec 



Tweedie's recent book, — " Through Finland 
in Carts," — she says that at Helsingfors 
they found three languages in use, — 
Swedish, Finnish, and Kussian being 
spoken on every side, — the names of the 
streets, and all necessary information, being 
displayed in three diflerent forms of speech. 
When the Russian authorities prove them- 
selves so accommodating, why should our 
authorities decline to gratify even what 
they may consider a sentimental whim ? 

I would suggest that our educational 
and patriotic societies take up the matter, 
and approach the postal authorities on the 
subject. Doubtless the Postmaster General 
would arrange that in future, Celtic ap- 
pellations should appear beside the present 
Anglicised ones in the Post Office Books, 
when the general public would no longer 
be deterred from using the old native 
names, in correspondence, by the very 
present fear of incurring annoying delay 
in transmission, and often absolute loss. 




AUNT GWEN. 

By Ellen Huqhes fLlanenganJy Bedford. 



IT was a sultry morning in August, when 
I awoke unrefreshed and with a heavy 
heart. To-day, Aunt Gwen was to be 
taken to the union at Porth Tawel, and the 
thought of this had kept me awake half 
the night, tormenting me like a horrible 
nightmare. Aunt Gwen was ona of my 
first and best friends, and it seems to me 
that I had got accustomed to think of her 
chiefly in that capacity. Apart from this, 
I had known her as an obliging, neat, and 
respectable woman, maintaining herself by 
her own industry, but receiving of late 
years some assistance from the parish. 
The relief began at Is. 6d. a week, as she 
grew older was advanced to 3s., and 
during the last months, when she had 
been too ill to attend upon herself, it had 
been raised to 4s. That her relatives were 
few and poor, I well knew, and yet that 
she shoula come to the union had been a 



thing as remote from my anticipations as 
if she were the Queen of England. I hope 
this was not due to any carelessness on 
my part, and I am sure it was not due to 
indifference. I waa young and inex- 
perienced, and neither Aunt Gwen nor 
any of her acquaintances had ever hinted 
to me the possibility of her ending her 
days in the great house. 

A lovable woman was Aunt Gwen, with 
one of the most cheerful faces that it has 
ever been my lot to behold. She was by 
no means a noisy person, nor particularly 
merry, but her quiet smile and the mild- 
ness of her large violet eyes seemed to me 
always to reflect the loveliness of a 
beautiful day more than all the spright- 
liness and wit of all the " lively " people in 
the world. Then she had such profound 
good sense and such excellent capacity of 
endurance, that made her of all people a 
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safe person to let out a little steam in her 
presence. And do we not strangely cling 
to those people who do not take us too 
literally, but can make allowances for our 
exaggerations and extremes, whose very 
patience even make us more ashamed of 
ourselves than all the rebukes and lectures 
of other people ? Although I am not 
clever at reading faces, it occurs to me 
that the cast of her features bespoke of 
this quiet strength of her& A broad brow, 
a somewhat prominent nose, and a firm 
and tender mouth, — all these in her case 
were not destitute of meaning. She could 
undoubtedly keep a secret. 

I had been used to call her Aunt Gwen 
from childhood, first of all in imitation of 
Mary Thomas, who was a distant niece 
of hers, and retaining the practice in after 
life as a demonstration of fondness. She 
was much loved by her friends, many of 
whom had extended to her valuable help 
during her period of illness, and who 
could nave thought, when witnessing their 
attentions, that Aunt Owen should oe left 
to go to the union after all ? But there 
comes a time to many of us when human 
aid seems to fail us, and without having 
cause to complain of the neglect of any 
person in particular, the truth is forced 
upon us that we are alone, and must 
inevitably bear our own burden. There 
may be a silver lining to this darkest of 
clouds, — a very rich compensation, maybe, 
— but I saw nothing of the kind this day, 
nothing but blank despair. 

This crisis in the life of Aunt Gwen had 
caused me to feel a profound dissatisfaction 
with everybody and everything, and with 
myself most of all. I was helpless to avert 
this stroke of misfortune, and my helpless- 
ness I keenly felt and resented, but the 
greater my resistance, the less appeared 
my power. Heaven forgive me, 1 had 
gone so far as to draw a miserable con- 
solation which was worse than pain itself, 
from the thought that nothing was of any 
moment, nor worth fretting about I 
suppose people are seldom very pious when 
they say in the face of misfortune that 
"it will be all the same a hundred years 
hence." This is generally the reckless 
language of despair. So also was it in my 
case, and the tears I had shed a fortnight 



since when I thought Aunt Gwen was 
going to die, were veritably sweet compared 
to this stubboi*n calmness of despondency 
that had now taken possession of me. 1 
told myself that we mortals have but a 
mere show of existence, that the show will 
soon be over, and then what will it matter 
whether the illusion has been a palace or a 
workhouse ? Nothing mattered, as there 
was no reality anywhere. 

And yet all the while there was such a 
sting in the thought that I could not visit 
Aunt Gwen when she had been removed 
to Forth Tawel, and as I had been able to 
do so three times a week for many months, — 
how sorely she would miss me. I felt as 
if my absence would be something wrongs 
even cruel, and yet it could not be helped. 

It was now seven in the morning, and I 
was bent on going to see Aunt Gwen 
before once commencing the work of the 
day. AU day long I should have to be in 
business, and Aunt would be at Forth 
Tawel ere I could be free in the evening. 
It would be Bank Holiday the following 
Monday, and it was some relief to think 
that I could promise to call on Aunt 
Gwen on that day. After all, the prospect 
might help to bring her through the in- 
tervening days, for are not invalids, like 
children, often blessed with the sustaining 
power of hope ? Therefore, I would ignore 
in her presence the sad facts of her case, 
and try to bring her mind to a hopeful 
strain. 

I crossed over a field, went over a stile 
to another field, at the other end of which 
was a gate that led to the road where 
stood the cottage of my afflicted old friend. 
Should I go in, or should I call at the 
cottage of Jane Morgan, that stood close 
by ? Jane Morgan was one of Aunt's 
best friends, and she would gladly have 
taken her in to her own house, were it not 
that that little domicile was already over- 
crowded. There were her two lodgers 
and her three grand-children, the orphans 
of her daughter Margery, who had died of 
consumption at twenty seven, her husband, 
— who was a sailor, — being drowned a few 
months afterwards. Jane Morgan came 
to the door of her cottage as I passed, and 
asked me to come in. I knew that her 
state of mind very much resembled my 
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own, but there was in her face to-day a 
new expression, tender and pathetic, but 
not wholly unhappy. I divined the truth, 
but said not a word. After a few minutes 
she burst out weeping, and said huskily, — 

" Well, the little creature does not need 
the union now." 

I felt choking, and asked, — " When was 
it, Jane Morgan ? " 

To which I received the answer that 
Jane Morgan had sat up with her that 
night, and after taking her a cup of tea at 
five in the morning, left her an hour alone 
to rest and have a little sleep. At six, she 
went to the bedroom, and found her dead. 
" I felt thankful to Qod," said Jane Morgan, 
'' but it must be rather hard, must it not, 
when you are thankful for the death of 
your best friend ? " 

It was time for me to walk to the shop 
at which I was milliner, and as I walked, 
there came to me those sweet words with 
their calming influence, — " So He giveth 
his beloved sleep." So, — when work is 
done, when the frame is exhausted, when 
the world is cold. 80, — peacefully, gently, 
surrounded by tender memories and a 
glorious prospect 

The funeral of Aunt Owen took place on 
the Bank Holiday. She was buried in a 
parish coffin, which all her friends and 
acquaintances sadly deplored, but which 
none was ready to prevent. Some were 
really unable, and others felt it would be 
altogether too romantic to go to the ex- 
pense of buying a coffin for one that was 
no blood-relation of their own. As Aunt 
Gwen liad such few connections, and had 
left no family behind that people were 
anxious to please, her funeral was any- 
thing but large, and yet a fair number 
accompanied her to her grave in the parish 
churchyard, a good proportion of that 
number being sincere friends that had 
come there from the truest motives. I am 
afraid that the sight of that coffin revived 
within me the cynical despondency of 
previous days. Had the deceased been a 
comparative stranger, I might have felt 
but tender commiseration, but that Aunt 
Owen should be in the shabby coffin was 
something to make one's heart icily cold 
as if robbed of feeling by excess of grief. 
Surely this was to be *' sown in weakness," 



and '' sown in dishonour." However, there 
was something in the last words of that 
prayer over the gi*ave that seemed to have 
a meaning after all. ''Na ad ni yn yr 
awr ddiweddaf , er neb rhyw boenau angeu, 
i syrthio oddiwrthyt." They came like an 
echo of the words of St Paul, — "Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ ?" 
And somebody had had the boldness to 
answer, " not death." 

Jane Morgan had asked me to go from 
the churchyard to her cottage for a cup of 
tea, for she said that nothing relieved her 
like having somebody to talk to about 
Aunt Owen, somebody that felt towards 
the departed as she did. After tea, she 
told me that she knew more of the history 
of Aunt Owen than I did, and would I 
like to know something of her young 
days ? Certainly I should, I replied. So 
Jane Morgan began, — 

" I suppose you have been in the shop of 
Griffith Griffiths at Forth Tawel ? " 

She was naming a flourishing grocer in 
the little town. I answered that I had 
been in his shop many times. 

" Well, I dare say you did not know that 
he was Aunt G wen's sweetheart long ago ?" 

"No," I had never dreamed of the 
possibility of such a thing, and I realised 
at the moment that I had not thought any 
man good enough for Aunt Gwen, and 
Griffith Griffiths began to appear very 
common-place to me just then. 

" Well," said Jane Morgan, " he was 
engaged to Aunt Gwen once. I say 
' engaged ' to be like you, young people, 
for when I was young nobiody talLed of 
anyone being engaged, only that they were 
sweethearting. We knew so very little 
then, you see, and had no schooling or 
anything to learn to speak properly. 
Aunt Gwen had lost her mother at fifteen, 
and her little brother Wil, who was at 
the time but five years old, was entrusted 
to her care by the dying mother. The boy 
became to Gwen the apple of her eye, and 
her afiection was still strengthened through 
the death of their father, which took place 
five years after the mother had left tnem. 

" when he was thirteen years of age, 
Wil was bound apprentice to his married 
brother Dick, who was a saddler at Forth 
Tawel. Dick's house was not much of a 
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home for Wil, and the poor boy begged so 
hard that Owen should not give up her 
little cottage, that she could not find it 
in her heart to refuse his request. Her 
ambition had always been to serve as cook 
in a gentleman's house in one of the 
big towns of England, — Liverpool being 
first in her fancy, — but hitherto she had 
been hindered by home dutie& Mind you, 
she never complained at that, nor do I 
think that she ever felt anything like 
complaining, but still young people long to 
get on, and so did Aunt Owen. However, 
her love for Wil was far stronger than her 
ambition, and it was not until she was 
obliged that she gave up being his house- 
keeper. For two years she kept her little 
cottage, Wil coming to spend the Sunday 
with her as often as he could,, and she 
working through the week, at the Flas, 
where she did instead of third servant. 
However, Dick moved to Bangor, of course 
taking Wil with him, and now there 
seemed to be no object in Owen's renting 
the cottage any longer. Also, at this time 
she was ill for a month, during which time 
they had found another servant at the 
Plas. Griffith Griffiths, who was at this 
time in Liverpool, and had come home for 
his holidays, paid special attentions to 
Aunt Gwen, and persuaded her to apply 
for a place as kitchen-maid at a house in 
Liverpool where his cousin was house- 
maid. There was not need of much per- 
suasion, for there seemed no other course 
practicable. Gwen got on very well in her 
new situation, considering that she was a 
girl fresh from the country. In a few 
months she was promoted to the position 
of cook, and continued to give satisfaction 
to her mistress. 

"Mrs. Winslow, — a very good lady she 
was, the widow of a colonel, — allowed the 
girls to receive visits from their sweet- 
hearts one evening in the week, and of all 
the young men Griffith Griffiths was the 
most constant in making his appearance. 
This went on for three years, and Gwen 
was now twenty eight. She was to be 
married shortly, and Griffith was going to 
open a little shop at Forth Tawel. In the 
meantime, Wil had been a year out of his 
apprenticeship, had made acquaintanceship 
with a giddy set of young men, and con- 



tracted extravagant habits. Worse than 
all, he had begun to be fond of drink. 
Once he had written in great distress to 
his sister, and she had sent him five pounds, 
begging him to turn a new leaf and be a 
good boy, or he would break her heart. 
Gwen was a very poor writer, and it cost 
her great efibrt to put together a very 
brief letter, which was not much to look at 
after all. She often deplored this, for she 
thought that a 'sensible' letter regularly 
sent might be the means of keeping Wil 
straight 

" Gwen had given her mistress a month's 
notice, and was preparing what she could 
for her marriage, when a letter came from 
Dick saying that Wil had been apprehended 
on a charge of stealing. He had taken 
five pounds from his master's till to defray 
some debts he had incurred. He was in 
drink when he did it, and had been 
frightened by his creditors. He had a 
vague notion that the master would not 
immediately miss the five pounds, and as 
he would be receiving his six pound waj^es 
in another week, he could replace the five 
pounds in the till without any difficulty. 
As his creditors had been put off once or 
twice before, they would not promise 
to wait another week without his master's 
security, and in his dread lest his master 
should be made acquainted with .his follies, 
Wil chose to run the risk of being con- 
sidered a thief. 

" You know that the devil will not long 
keep his servant's secret, and out it came 
about poor Wil. Gwen would gladly give 
her last penny to save him from prison, 
but it could not be done. The matter had 
been put in the hands of the police, and 
the trial must bo gone through, so that 
there was nothing but impri^nment in 
store for Wil. Wnen Owen's month was 
up, she accompanied her young brother to 
his final trial at Carnarvon, and this 
occasioned a quarrel between her and 
Griffith Griffiths, who would not have her 
acknowledge her relationship with the 
prisoner. The wedding was postponed on 
this account Gwen had now returned to 
this old neighbourhood of Dwyryd, and 
we pressed her to stay at our house, — I 
was newly married then, — until the quaiMl 
should blow over. After a while, lb]» 
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intended husband began to think that a 
woman with such pluck was not to be 
lightly given up, for as he remarked to a 
fnena, she wna worth something. So, he 
came over to see her, and got her to 
promise to marry him on the following 
Christmas day. 

" A fortnight before Christmas, there 
came a word that Wil was dying of con- 
sumption, and the authorities were going 
to release him on condition that some of 
his relatives would take care of him. 
Owen never hesitated, but rented this little 
cottage from which she was taken to-day, 
and nursed Wil tenderly for the three 
months that he lived, for he died the 
following March. The anger of Qriffith 
Griffiths now returned, and he vowed that 
no woman should trifle with him in that 
way. To tell the truth, he gave her the 
sack. Before Wil died, Griinth had been 
married to Martha Jones, Llidiart Gwyn, — 
the other side of Forth Tawel, — who had 
become sole mistress of the farm on her 
father's death, and was a regular woman 
of the world. Man^ people at first thought 
Gwen rather obstinate. For instance, I 
remember my own mother trying to con- 
vince her that there was no need of her 
taking Wil to be nursed, for that Dick's 
wife could do it. Gwen answered quickly, 
* I shall never give Wil up, Sian Gruffydd ; 
the Almighty has made him my brother, 
and mother has given him to my care. 
That is enough for me.' 

" I never saw anybody so contrite as Wil 
was," Jane Morgan pursued, *' all he com- 
plained about was his own wickedness, and 
the pain he had given to others, especially 
to Gwen. Of his own sufferings ne said 
nothing. Between you and me, I felt 
rather vexed with some of the men at the 
wylnos for saying so much in their prayers 
about the ' great^t sinners.' I knew that 
it went to Gwen's heart to hear them, 
though she said nothing. But poor Wil, 
had he heard them, would have said that 
they were quite right. He was in his 
nineteenth year when he died," said Jane 
Morgan, wiping her eyes, "the old little 
creature." 

When my hostess had finished speaking, 
I began to understand the strange pathos 
that had always taken possession of me 



whenever Aunt Gwen alluded to her 
brother Wil. There was a depth of feeling 
in her heart regarding this brother, which 
was communicated to the hearer in a 
subtle way, when she only mentioned his 
name. 

But I felt some curiosity about the way 
Aunt Gwen had taken her love disappoint- 
ment. I had often heard and read about 
such disappointments blighting the lives 
of women, and I wanted to know if it was 
inevitable that they should have such an 
effect. So I asked Jane Morgan if she 
thought that Aunt Gwen in the bottom of 
her heart lamented over the disappoint- 
ment all the rest of her life. She smiled 
and promptly answered, — 

" Oh, dear no ! I remember when 
Griffith Griffiths married, — it was the last 
day that Wil lived, — ^Gwen remarked to 
me that 'one pain killed another,' and I 
knew what she meant. About a year ago, 
I asked her if she remembered how she 
had said long ago that 'one pain killed 
another,' and told her how often I had had 
occasion to remember the saying in after 
life. 'Yes,' she said, 'God is the best 
doctor, and knows what is the best cure.' 
I knew it would not hurt her feelings then 
to talk about the past, so I asked her, — 
though I knew very well before I asked, — 
if she ever thought that her life would 
have been happier as the wife of Griffith 
Griffiths. * No, indeed,' she replied, * it was 
a great wrench at the time, but I never 
after regretted it, and much less did I 
regret what I had done.' After a few 
minutes, she said again in that humorous 
(ysmala) way that she had at times, — ' We 
must remember that Griffith Griffiths is a 
giJyr maivr now, and he would not like to 
be reminded that he had ever thought any- 
thing of a poor creature like me. ' O&r 
mawr or not,' I said, ' he never saw the 
day he was good enough for you, little 
Gwen.' And I am sure I was right for 
once, at anyrate." 

The parish coffin did not haunt me that 
night. I only saw God's rainbow promising 
that, human life should not be submerged 
with the deluge of vanity and failure, but 
that over and above apparent defeats, 
there is the voice of Goid heard by all 
spiritual ears, pronouncing " victory ! ' 



THE YOUNG WELSHMAN ABROAD. 



IV. — ON THE RAILROAD — THE NEW HOMK 

By J. Denley Sfenobb. 




HE decorations of 
the railroad car 
are of cui "elegant" 
order, and pre- 
sent a forcible 
contrast to the 
more sombre 
looking compart- 
ment of the rail- 
way carriages of 
England. The 
seats are located 
on either side of 
the car with a 
gangway running 
between. They 
are constructed so 
as to seat two 
persons, and like the old fashioned school 
desk, the backs are reversible. Upholstered 
in crimson plush and luxuriously padded 
with springs, one must be excusea if at 
the time he regards the American rail- 
road car as the perfection of ease and 
comfort, and alone well worth the sorrows 
of crossing the Atlantic to see. 

At intervals iced water is brought 
round by an attendant; and the news- 
boy who is in charge of the bookstall at 
the rear of the train, likewise brings 
before ^our notice books, newspapers, etc. 
There is no delay in waiting at roadside 
stations for an examination of the tickets 
such as the custom that obtains in 
England ; but instead the conductor of the 
train comes along and examines your ticket 
en route. These tickets are curiosities in 
their way, and may be anything between 
two or three inches and a foot in length. 
There is much to be said in favour of 
the American cars ; but it is questionable 
whether the seclusion to be found on the 
trains in the old country does not, after all, 
appeal more strongly to the Briton. 

The appearance of the country, although 
lying so near to the eastern sea-board, 
does not present so complete a picture of 
cultivation as you would expect to find. 



Huge forests line the railroad, seemingly 
interminable in length, disappearing over 
the distant ridges, and running alongside 
for miles upon miles. If this is the con- 
dition of the eastern states, what must be 
the state of the far west, is left to 
conjecture. 

The villages vou pass on the way in the 
distance resemble so many show vans, a 
likeness suggested bv the various colours 
with which the wooden houses have been 
painted. The smallest dwelling has its 
verandah, and here the Yankee will sit in 
the cool of the day, perilously perched on 
a rocking chair, incessantly rocking to and 
fro, backwards and forwards, and next to 
the dollar one is forced to the conclusion 
that the rockins: chair is of fireatest national 
importance. 

The longest of railway journeys must 
come to an end, and perhaps none too soon 
you find yourself at your destination. 
Faces of old friends peep into the car, and 
before you have time to look around, you 
are greeted upon all sides with friendly 
nods and hearty shakes of the hand. 

There are many present whom you re- 
member in the heyday of school life, 
now grown into manhood, and bearing the 
marl^ of life's struggle on their nuses. 
They, like others before them, left their 
native mountains to seek for the Eldorado 
which fancy pictured to exist across the 
Atlantic. The appearance of fresh faces 
from the old home must raise to their 
memory recollections of the past, and they 
are to be pardoned if for the moment 
they give way to feelings of unbounded 
pleasure. 

The new home is different in many ways 
from the one you have left. Naturally 
you expected to see a change in a 
country lying so far away from Wales ; 
but whatever change you find in the 
actual every day life of the States, you 
are comforted by the thought that the 
Welshmen abroad have retained their love 
for those customs which made their homes 
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in Wales the one place on earth the dearest 
to them. That love of peace which lends 
a halo to the old home is not absent from 
the new home, and one must feel that as a 
people the Welsh are destined to set the 
example to other nations in the matter of 
good behaviour. 

A forcible contrast is presented in the 
young men one meets. Unfortunately we 
are compelled to feel that old associations, 
however fragrant to the memory when 
abroad, are obstacles to progress at home. 
The old country does not admit within its 
narrow limits an escape from the sometime 
questionable advantages of old associations, 
and as a consequence a young man of 
promise is often discouraged in his efforts 
to advance by a knowledge of what has 
gone before. The young Welshman abroad 
leaves these behind him and, guided by 
the examples of those around him, he 
flings old associations to the four winds 
and soars above the petty calumny of 
waspish tongues. Too often it happens 
that the son nas to suffer for the sins of 
the father, a grandfather for that matter, 
and until he gets outside the radius of 
this social evil the brightest character is 
nigh discouraged and perplexed at the 
straggle which confronts him. But here, 
in America, far enough away from the 
evil that follows the gossip of a neighbour 
he finds a new life, teeming with examples 
of individual success, and he rises to 
positions in the social life of the country 
which at home would be denied him. 
This may be regarded as an uncharitable 
view to take of the old country ; but to a 
very ^eat extent it is borne out by actual 
experience. 

On all sides you find a prosperity 
awaiting the young Welshman never to be 
looked for at home. You find him taking 
that part in the life of the place for which 
his talents are best adapted and assuming 
responsibilities which elsewhere would be 
refused him. 

It is also a very gratifying feature of 
the Welsh home abroad to find that the 
love of music and the general betterment 
are closely associated with the daily life of 
the family. Time, hard work awaits the 



young emigrant and he must be prepared 
to face life's struggle unflinchingly. But 
amidst all the hurry and scurry of 
existence, the young Welshman finds time 
for indulging in those pastimes which are 
such pleasing characteristics of his country- 
men. The village mill has it glee club, its 
reading room, the outcome of voluntary 
effort, its cricket and football clubs, concerib 
rooms, and all those necessaries so essential 
to living a life of usefulness and happiness. 
The eisteddfod is celebrated by annual 
gatherings, and it is with no small amount 
of wonder and regard that the Americans 
view the accomplishments of the young 
Welshmen in the matter of music. St. 
David's Day, too, is annually commemorated 
by a banquet at which all classes of Welsh- 
men meet, and then the patriotic feelings 
of the assembled throng is allowed full 
swing. Whilst jealously careful of the 
proper celebration of their national in- 
stitutions, they are ever ready to sympathise 
with the Americans on the occasion of their 
national holidays; and this feeling is 
happily reciprocated by the Americans, 
who take a lively interest in the gatherings 
of the Welshmen. 

Much can be written of the doings of 
Welshmen in America, and great credit 
can be taken for what has been accom- 
plished by them in the past. It is however 
always a danger to ride upon the reputation 
of others, and the best course the young 
Welshman can strike out is one that will 
lead him to the attainment of a position 
of fespect and honour amongst his fellow 
beings, a position it can be truly said often 
held by the humblest on the lowermost 
rung of the ladder. 

So long as he keeps this in view, so long 
as he regards life as something demanding 
from him the best that he has to give, 
towards the advancement of social purity 
and the bringing about of a better state of 
things, not valued from the monetary 
point, nor calculated by the passing value 
of an applauding crowd, he can be 
safely trusted with the care of his own 
reputation, and with the custody of 
the characters of those with whom he 
associates. 



POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 



By E. A. KiLNBB, author of Four Welsh Counties^ &c. 




N the whirl of 
the London 
season, with 
picture galler- 
ies, concerts, 
balls, evening 
parties, and 
all the varied 
amasements 
that country 
cousins delight 
in, how can 
superstition find a place ? Yet, last night, 
at Mr. Roseleaf s crush, a gentleman was 
getting me some supper, — he was gather- 
ing it ^gether in driblets, a piece of salmon 
from one place, and the mayonnaise sauce 
from another, and halt a bun from a third. 
He thought at last that he had brought 
me tm plcct complet, but I said I must 
have some salt, — " Will you help me to a 
little please ? " 

" No, no ; help you to salt, help you to 
sorrow," replied he; and I had to help 
myself. Now was that not rank super- 
stition ? And he a barrister never with- 
out his spectacles, and in the long vacation 
the boldest of yachtmen, handling the 
'* Storm Child " as if she were an obedient 
daughter, — running close under lofty head- 
lands, or alongside treacherous sandbanks, 
with the boldness that comes of skill and 
coolheadedness. 

To attempt to define superstition, to get 
at the raiaon d'etre of what is more or less 
ingrained in every human being, would fill 
a volume ; or even to trace to its source one 
superstitious practice, the helping to salt 
we will say, would fill another. So I shall 
content myself with narrating a few of the 
popular superstitions of Wales. 

A land of mountains and secluded 
valleys, and of an excitable, emotionable, 
and very religious people, it is a rich field 
to the investigator. The hill sides are 
strewn with relics of remote ages, — ^the 
lonely farms in the sheltered cwms are 
haunted by the spirits of many generations, 
and nature herself in her many aspects, — " 
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her storms, and mists, and howling winds, 
her charms of solitude, and moonlit nights 
and mysterious dawnings, — is a powerful 
agent in keeping up in men's minds the 
customs of their forefathers. 

Sin-eating is a very old superstition, so 
old that positive proof of its prevalence 
cannot be obtained, and some Welsh anti- 
quarians doubt the practice. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Aubrey, and several others, 
however, mention it circumstantially. It 
was this. When a person died, the sin- 
eater, — often a hermit or holy man, — was 
sent for immediately. On entering the 
death chamber he would, without speaking 
to anyone, walk straight to the side of the 
dead, upon whose breast a plate of bread 
and salt had been placed, and there re- 
peat the Lord's prayer ; and slowly, very 
slowly eat the bread and salt, then making 
the sign of the cross he would, as silently 
as he had entered, glide out of the room, 
carrying away with him the sins of the 
deceased. This custom seems in some way 
to convey the idea of the scapegoat of the 
Mosaic law.* 

The superstition of the origin of fairies is 
very curious, and very poetic. In our Lord's 
time there lived a woman who had a great 
many children, and once when He was 
coming towards her house, she by some 
unaccountable impulse hid half of them 
behind her so that our Saviour could not 
see them. With a sorrowful and re- 
proachful look He blessed the others, and 
passed on ; and the woman, turning round, 
could not find those she had hidden. They 
had been transformed into fairies, and she 
never saw them again. 

To this day one may sometimes see large 
fiat stones set up at cross roads, in Wales. 
They were used as resting places for 
coffins on the way to interment, and the 
attendants would kneel round bareheaded, 
repeating aloud the Lord's prayer, and it 
was believed that when the coffin was 
lifted up a sin of the deceased was left 
on the stones. And of coui*se the oftener 

• UviUcun XV. 21, 22. 
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repeated, the better for the deceased. If 
the coffin had been brought in a hearse it 
was taken out, and I have heard of a case 
where the mourners, overcome either by 
too much grief or too much whisky, forgot 
to put the coffin back, and followed the 
empty hearse to the churchyard many 
miles away, and there, to the scandal of 
the parson, and their own astonishment, 
found themselves without the dead they 
had come to bury. 

It is said that a light is seen by every 
true Protestant in the diocese of St. 
David's before his death, — and the super- 
stition originated in a tradition that Bisnop 
Ferrars, who was burnt at the stake at 
Oaermarthen in Queen Mary's reign, de- 
clared, that if his doctrine was true, every 
believer in it should have this death 
warning. 

To this day, in many a fisher village on 
the wild sea coast of Cardigan, the watehers 
round a death-bed will anxiously inquire 
of any fresh comer if the tide is at the 
turn. If it is, they fall a-weeping again, 
for they believe that as it ebbs, so will the 
frail hold on life in the dying person fail, 
and fade, and disappear with the retreating 
wavea 

The pin wells of Pembrokeshire are 
very uncanny places; evil spirits dance 
around them, but if on Easter eve you go 
boldly with down cast eyes, and re- 
membering the sins of Lent drop a pin 
into the still waters, — one pin lor each 
sin, — and carefully repeat the Lord's 
prayer and the second verse of the fifty- 
first Psalm, you will be forgiven. 

If it should happen to rain while a 
funeral is taking place, it is considered a 
happy omen for the deceased if the bier is 
wet with the dews of heaven. But this 
superstition is not confined to Wales, for, — 



UEDD Y DELYN. 

The medal of the Children's Guild is now ready. 
Until the officers of the Guild are appointed it is 
to be obtained from O. M. Edwards, Llanuwchlljm, 
Bala. Its prioe is one shilling. It was designed 
by W. Goscombe John ; its chief features are the 
harp and the motto of the little Guild, — *' Duw a 
Ohymru " (God and Wales J » The Chiild is con- 
tinually gathering strength. Its organ is CymruW 
Plant* 



** Happy the bride that the sun shines on ; 
and blessed the dead that the rain rains 
on," are common sayings in England. 

The butter charm, — when churning it, 
and it does not work up readily, — is very 
curious, and translated is, — 

" Come butter, come, 

Come butter, come, 
Peter stands at the gate, 
Waiting for a buttered cake ; 

Come buUer, come ! " 

I know of a farmhouse on the slopes of 
the Brecknock Beacons where this charm 
was practised not many years ago. 

In Brecknockshire there was a custom 
of making what were called " Soul Cakes " 
and eating them on All Souls' Day. They 
were distributed witli great solemnity 
amongst the poor, who m return would 
pray God to bless the next crop of wheat. 

Dreams of course play an important 
part in the superstitions of the Welsh; 
but at this moment I remember but one, 
and that is common enough even now, — 

If a girl wants to dream of the man she 
is designed to marry, she puts her Bible 
under her pillow with sixpence between 
the leaves of the Book of Ruth. She must 
never do it more than once, for if she does, 
and yet dreams of her lover, she will never 
marry him, — she will be jilted. If doing 
it once, she does not dream of anyone, she 
will be an old maid. 

The study of superstitions is an ex- 
tremely interesting subject ; but, to quote 
a well known author, — *' We must despair 
of ever reaching the fountain head of 
streams which have been running and in- 
creasing from the beginning of time. All 
we can do is to trace their course back- 
ward as far as possible on those charts 
that now remain of the distant countries 
whence they were first perceived to flow." 



THE LLTWELTN MEMOBIAL. 

I AM asked by the secretary, — the Rev. J. Gwynoro 
Davies, J.P., Barmouth^ — ^to state that, defimtely, 
the last day of the year is the last date for 
receiving subscriptions towards the Llywelyn 
memori^. 

It is very much to be desired that a strong effort 
should be made within the next few months to 
raise enough money to enable the committee to 
propose a worthy form of memorial. 



THE HOUSE OF THE TWISTED SAPLING. 



AN idyll; a farce; and a tragedy. 

By OwBN Bhoboomyl, 
Author of The Jewel of Tnyt Oaim^ Sattlemeni and Tower, For The White Roee of Amo, ete 



BOOK II: A FARCE. 



CHAPTBB XXII. 

** A OXB HEDDWOH ? " 

TN the interval betwixt the commitment and trial 
of Tom Hawys there fell a notable day in 
Oildeg, the day of the looal eisteddfod. That 
ancient institution was just coming into favour 
once more about this date, and while the Sir 
Somethings Somebodies of Some-sorts-of -Castles ; 
followed by Broadaores Bentroll, Esquire, and his 
kin were pooh-phooing everything connected with 
it, the hillsiders and other simple folk were dream- 
ing strange dreams as to its possibilities. The 
Freeholder followed the one fashion and laughed 
the idea to scorn, while Qwennie, with woman-like 
faith, waited in pathetic eagerness to put into 
execution a project secretly nursed since the even- 
ing of her husband's committal at the dictum of 
Gli£E6rd Brown-Bice. 

She would call upon the bards for justice. 

From early dawn the roads up and down the 
vale, and along each narrow valley running into it 
on either hand, were thronged with folk coming 
into the town and heading for the market square, 
where the Gbrsedd of the bards was to be held. 
Here a dense throng had gathered round the 
mystic circle till by the time the procession of the 
bards reached it the square was packed. In that 
crowd stood Gwennie, close to the circle, with 
a wild hope in her heart. To her friends she 
had mentioned nothing of her intentions, nor said 
a single word until the ceremony reached the point 
where the white haired archdruid, half drawing 
the sword from the scabbard held aloft by the 
bards, cried in a piercing voice, — 

'< A oes Heddwch P " (Is it peace). 

And from the crowd a great shout answered, — 

<< Heddwch I Heddwch I" (Peace! Peace!) 

But in one heart was no peace and before the 
blade could be thrust home and redrawn for a 
repetition of the challenge, Gwennie had broken 
forward into the circle to cast back the answer of 
the people. 

*' It is not peace I Draw the blade and cast the 
scabbard. It is not peace but oppression. Gtive me 
justice and loose my husband from the prison ! " 



Swift silence fell upon the astonished multitude, 
for not often is a Gbrsedd so broken in upon. 
Then through the pause she let loose a flood of 
wild, incoherent pleading, calling upon all alike to 
aid in the release of her husband. 

When the first shock of surprise was over, kindly 
hands and tender hearts bore her away, half 
fainting as she was, to care for and soothe her; 
while from the silver clarion pierced again the 
three peals, and from the high stone rang once 
more the question, — *' A oes Heddwch P" to receive 
in answer, not the glad shout of a few minutes 
before, but a deep growl whose muttered tones 
belied the burden of " Heddwch.'' 

All that day the bitter drop was in the cup. 
First, after Gwennie was carried away, the im- 
promptus of the bards most applauded were those 
that had a fang in them and sounded like the snap 
of a steel trap. Every once in a while a sustained 
efiPort had to be made to call silence, for men 
muttered so angrily to each other, and women 
spoke so sharply, that the hoarse hum was like to 
drown the harps and voices in the competitions. 
And when the prize was offered for the best 
'* englyn,'' in the afternoon, the subject of it was 
found to be the injustice of the law. 

All day, too, Jacob Shop kept close in his back 
room, with the door between locked fast, and his 
wife to wait on the customers and tell them that 
he was gone away suddenly on business. He was 
only waiting for the night in order to slip away 
unperceived to Mjmachty and the harbour of his 
confederate's companionship. 

For he did not know that Will Addis had chosen 
this day above all days upon which to come in and 
consult his solicitor. 

In the semidrunken privacy of the room, which 
for want of a better name we will call his study, 
the TJchelwr did not sufficiently appreciate the 
fact that this was the day of the eisteddfod. For 
one thing, being pretty well off for this world's 
gear, he did not feel any of the vague unrest, with 
its concomitant faith in the benefits of new dis- 
pensations, which fills the bosoms of folk who 
have a hard scratch for it to make a living. 

Thus situated he could only be expected to 
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dismiss with a sneer that which he characterised 
as the frothing of fools, — the festival in Cildeg to 
wit. All the same he did not care to attract the 
comments of the crowd, and therefore he put off 
his going till the shades of evening dropped thick 
enongh to hide him, as he thought. Naturally, 
with the feelings before described, he could not be 
expected to anticipate the extra lights which would 
cut up the darkness in the town this evening. And 
another factor he forgot to reckon with, namely, 
his own length. 

Six foot may be common enough to pass in a 
crowd, but an inch or two beyond that makes a 
wonderful difference, especially if it acquires but 
little added breadth or burliness to tone it down. 
One cannot be the tallest man in the country-side 
without being easy to know; nor have a slight 
peculiarity of gait as the restdt of a gun accident 
without emphasizing that case. Therefore he was 
proportionately disconcerted to hear, just whei) he 
had passed the bridge, the voice of Megan Wills 
call out sarcastically across the street, — 

" Good night ! Uchelwr. Don't you think 
you'll be catching a bad cold, forgetting to put 
on your dog like that? And wearing no gun 
either ! Dear I dear I Och ! it*s nothing less than 
pneumonia you'll catch." 

He was just pausing to rap out something com- 
prehensive in return when a volley of jeers 
warned him that folk were gathering and ready 
to take part against him. He started to move on 
again. Not too fast, but as fast as he could 
decently walk; and more and more disconcerted 
to find that, instead of passing beyond the jeerers, 
these seemed to have turned and to be following 
him. Not too fast ; but with a curious pang of ap- 
prehension to find that the jeers had travelled faster 
than he and were gone beyond him, running along 
like the joy fire of infantry upon the king's birth- 
day. Not too fast ; but the clamour grew louder 
behind, while in front it seemed to be travelling 
into the bowels of the town like the train that 
fires a magazine. The sound behind was ominous ; 
that reaching forward into the distance was terrible 
and soul shaking. He paused again, irresolute to 
go or return. By this, however, the street behind 
was full of a trampling crowd, — in front was more 
open than that, at any rate, and moreover the 
distance to his destination was very littie farther 
than the one to be retraced. He cursed his folly 
for coming afoot and started forward again. But 
those behind him had marked his hesitation and 
now, emboldened by it, pressed closer to the 
object of their demonstration. His trepidation 
increased ; a stone knocked his hat off, — he fairly 
broke and ran for it. 

Then the street seemed suddenly alive with 



people and the voices grew to a roar as he ran. 
Ck>ming to the square, the place seemed one blaze 
of light, from which the sight of him brought 
forth a deafening yell of eager rage. A swift 
footed young farmer, with faith in his own sinews, 
rushed to intercept him as he turned into the 
street of his haven. But the sight of that steadied 
the nerves of the fugitive and, bringing his head 
down just at the right moment, he charged on, 
leaving a case for the doctor behind him. 

And now stones began to hurl past him and out 
stretched hands tq clutch at his dothing as he 
swept forward. He redoubled his efforts, with his 
eyes starting and his lungs like to burst, till, just 
when he felt at the last gasp and death appeared 
no longer to matter, he reached the house of his 
lawyer. Bushing through the open door and 
banging it behind him he heard it rattle again 
beneath the volley of stones intended for his head, 
and with a sob for breath he staggered into the 
hall chair while Evan Bowen shot the bolts and 
turned the key in its socket. 

Outside, from every inn and house rushed angry 
men, pouring from the black throats of the 
narrow streets running down to the river, and con- 
verging with ever increasing roar and volume upon 
the common centre in front of Evan Attorney's 
house. As if by magic every shadow seemed to 
disgorge men, eager to spring loose upon the hunt. 

Within three minutes every window shutter in 
the front of the house was splintered; only the 
iron bars preventing entrance, and the door itself 
was threatening to yield to the assaults upon it, 
while a band of young fellows was racing round to 
cut off retreat from the rear. 

The man gasping upon the chair inside rose to 
steal away by the back door. Too late I the over- 
lapping torrent was even now surging against the 
walls of the outbuildings behind. 

*' This way," said Evan Bowen, a dark grin 
upon his face as he led his client up the stairs, 
supporting him as he went. Beaching the landing 
of the second floor, a sort of a ladder way led still 
on to the attics above, and an ominous crash 
below warned the fugitive to make what speed he 
might in mounting. 

*' The attic opens on the roof; do what you can 
in escaping while I go down to pacify them," 
shouted the lawyer, his voice barely audible above 
the deafening din. 

The other did not stop to answer ; he climbed. 

Before Evan Bowen could reach the foot of the 
stairs, the party from the rear, with axe and 
hammer seized from the fuel house in the yard, 
burst their way in, to meet, midway, the crowd 
thronging in from the streets in front and utterly 
wrecking whatever was demolishable. 
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*' Pacify them/' muttered the solicitor as he 
took in tiie scene. ** I'd better move at once if 
I'm ever to move at all again," concluded he, as 
the crowd choked up the stairway in struggling to 
ascend. Then he caught his own name coupled 
. with a threat, and he figured his course at once. 

''In the cellar I" he cried shrilly, pointing 
below. ''Locked himself in," he went on, 
imitating the turning of a key. 

The stair rail went with a crash, precipitating 
some of the most eager upon the heads of those 
below, but this did not divert the attention of two 
or three, who, catching the solicitor's meaning 
from his pantomime, raised the cry at once, — " In 
the c^ar I he's down in the cellar ; locked in I " 

The way to that was beneath the stairs, by stone 
steps leading from the back end of the hallway. 
" I'll fetch a key t " shouted Evan Bowen, re- 
treating upward before a couple of the more 
determined ones, who evidently did not intend him 
to escape. He turned and went up, three steps at 
a bound, licking his lips upon each landing he 
gained, for the ugly look of things had dried his 
mouth like a hot blast. Beaching the ladder way 
before the foremost of those below had quite 
decided whether he was really gone for the keys 
or not, he glanced behind him in the blackness 
and felt his knees shake a little as he heard his 
own name come up the stairway after him, 
coupled in the same yell with that of Mynachty. 
No time to be lost ! Already their heavy feet 
were groping up ; he must take the attic for it 
with his client. Gaining it, in a snap he had 
barred the door and was wildly snatching together 
the miscellaneous lumber of the place to barricade 
it, while through dry mouth and shrunken lips he 
gasped forth a hoarse string of weak, childish 
curses; for a fever of sick fear had loosened all 
his joints and he shook from head to foot as if 
with palsy. His pursuers were even now pressing 
to burst it in, but, thanks to the lack of foothold on 
top of the rude steps, it would hold for some minutes 
yet. The skylight ! but he started back from 
that at sight of the sea of heads below. Ha ! 
a way of escape struck him now. The attic had 
originally extended the width and length of the 
roof, but he had had it divided by a stout oaken 
partition. In this had been left a door extending 
from roof to floor; but carrying neither latch 
or handle to distinguish it, and in its finished 
state resembling the rest of the partition exactly, 
saving that he had once driven a row of strong 
nails in its upper portion and hung thereon some 
odds and ends of clothing. Here was salvation. 

Dashing hastily across he groped for the dusty 
clothes, opening the door upon the instant of 
touch and closing it softly behind him. Hardly 



had he done so when the barricade at the entrance 
from the ladder was burst away and the hunters 
entered the room. One of them was carrying the 
candle that the lawyer had dropped and which the 
finder had lighted to show the way in the search. 

" Nothing in this room," said they, turning to 
the open skylight after a hasty going round. The 
attorney on the other side of the partition wedged 
the point of his pocket knife into the crack of the 
door and, bending it sideways to keep that from 
moving, wondered how many men he might be 
able to kiU with so small a blade, should they find 
him, and whether they would overpower him by 
numbers or smoke him out. 

Then his heart stood still and his teeth were 
near to snapping off at the stumps with the com- 
pression, as he heard one at the window shout to 
the crowd below, — 

" Did you see him go ? " 

Although he could not know that, till now, 
those in the yard had had their attention con- 
centrated upon the lower windows, not looking up 
till thus challenged from aloft, yet he could hear 
their answer, as it rose, — 

" No I is he gotten away P " 

" I think not," said the one at the window loudly, 
disregarding those outside and speaking to his 
companions in the room. " He'll be somewhere in 
this room. Let us look closer." 

Holding the candle aloft he began to examine 
the partition, beginning at one end and working 
with narrow scrutiny towards the point where the 
lawyer stood. 

The latter, turning his eyes over his shoulders, 
could catch the gleam of the light flashing through 
the cracks of the partition as it slowly neared him 
on the other side. In the darkness he let out his 
breath in a long sigh and smiled horribly to him- 
self, — at that rate of progression he should still 
have time for a couple more breaths. He drew 
them, — and then almost dropped his knife in alarm 
as his teeth, in meeting to hold the last, came 
together with a dick that sounded in his brain 
pan like a musket shot. They were at the door. 
Very well ! now should he attempt to cut the fir&t 
man's throat or should he stab at his eyes, dashing 
out the candle at the same timeP perhaps he 
would have more chance in the dark. 

The searcher on the other side, coming to the 
clothes hanging, lifted them casually and allowed 
them to drop again, his ideas' striking off at a 
tangent. " See what rubbish the skinflint stores 
up in his garrets I " he cried to the others ; " we'll 
tear these at any rate; he shall not benefit by 
these." As he spoke thus he seized the garments 
and one by one began to jerk them from their 
nails and trample them underfoot* 
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« What was that P Ah ! only the shadow ! I 
thought the orazy old partition was coming down," 
said another, watching the tearing of the rags 
from their hold. 

The man with the light looked narrowly at the 
speaker and then held the candle aloft as he 
reached up to seize one of the now unencumbered 
nails. 

Just at that moment, however, when only an 
inch lay between them and murder, a splintering 
crash, followed by a long howl of savage delight, 
rose from the hall beneath, — ** They've got them ! " 
'* They've got them I " came up hoarsely with 
the din, and one man on the head of the stairs 
cried out to those in the attic to hasten, for the 
folk had won into the cellar. 

Never stopping to wonder how the attorney 
could have got into the cellar through that raging 
rabble below, the man with the candle hurried to 
light his companion down the ladder, following 
last himself ; while Evan Bowen let the knife fall 
with a clatter from his slacked grip, as his breath 
escaped with a hiss through the teeth he could 
hardly unlock again. He leaned against the 
boards in the blackness of his hiding place and 
feebly wiped the huge drops of cold sweat from 
his brow. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

" IF THIS BE FXAOE THEN — * HEDDWCH ! ' " 

A LL this time what of the Freeholder P 
'^^ When first he attained the attic, the darkness 
of it seemed stifling thick and he paused for an 
instant to wonder what nextP He could not 
tarry here, the shouts of the mob nailed that; 
he must continue his moving, but whither P 
Remembering what his solicitor had said about 
the roof he groped his way forward, cursing every- 
time he found a rafter with his head or a box with 
his shins, till a grey square above him indicated 
the position of the skylight. Opening this by the 
simple process of lifting the sash bodily from its 
place and thrusting it aside on the slates, he leaned 
out and looked around. The crowd below was 
not yet so large as it was to become in a few 
moments, and its attention was still solely engaged 
upon the back entrance. Cautiously raising him- 
self he passed his bulk through the opening and 
crouched upon his hands and knees outside. 
Fortunately for him a low coping ran along the 
edge of the roof, enabling him to steady his brain 
by a contemplation of its outline, showing dimly 
against the darkness, until he could decide upon 
his further movements. To stay where he was could 
only lead to his eventual capture, while to drop 
into the yard by means of any spout he might 



find handy was simply out of the question. Small 
as that crowd was, it was yet large enough to 
make a dash hopeless. Moreover the stream 
coming round from the street in front was swiftly 
broadening,— that way was madness. Turning to 
examine the chances of escape by the roofs he found 
that the one upon which he was rose almost twice 
as high as the one immediately to the right, and 
the same upon the left, the only way he might 
have gone. He could not drop that fifteen or 
twenty feet without crashing through the slates 
and probably breaking his limbs into the bargain. 
But there might be a spout leading down to it 
from the comer of this ; why not P at any rate 
he could as well do that as wait here to be 
captured. 

With infinite care he slid slowly down the slates 
till his feet touched the coping and stayed him. 
Then, cautiously and scarcely daring to breathe, 
he wriggled his way along in the gutter, resting 
his body aslant upon the slates in his progress till 
he came to the coiner. Malediction I the spout 
from there led only backwards to a huge rain 
dstem whose bulk loomed back a few feet below, 
propped as it was by great oaken baulks running 
up frpm the yard beneath. In the first breath of 
his disappointment he half resolved to retrace his 
advance and, taking his stand at the attic door, 
fight there for his life with whatsoever might 
come handiest as a weapon. They could not well 
come at him there with any advantage of numbers 
and he made no doubt whatever of holding his 
own against them, singly or by pairs even, in such 
a position. But— they might get ladders and 
take him in rear through the skylight with little 
ado ; no, he must try some other plan for it. 

Then he grinned with bare teeth in the gloom 
as he crouched, for a new idea struck him. What 
was to prevent him dropping down into the rain 
cistern and hiding in that till the crowd melted 
away in ba£9.ed blankness. Why not P the thing 
was easy of accomplishment ; let him try at any 
rate. Remembering that his outline, even in the 
darkness, would be visible against the sky to the 
crowd beneath, he peered cautiously at the cistern 
under him to note its shape. Just as he thought. 
It appeared to be a substantial square structure of 
smooth slate slabs, ground and chiselled to fit, and 
covered over with a frame of boards having a trap 
door at one end for use in cleaning it out ; exactiy 
such a receptacle as may be seen any day 
almost anywhere in Wales. Flattening his body 
to the side of the house as he moved, he let him- 
self down, with tense muscles and held breath, 
till his feet touched the near end of the cover. 
Slowly, and with strictest caution still, he found 
the lid of the trap and raised it. Another moment 
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and without the slightest splash or oommotion he 
went down legs first into some five feet or more of 
chill rain water and pulled the door softly to 
oyer his head. 

His insertion raised the lerel of the water and a 
danger which he never dreamed of hovered round 
him. For the overflow pipe sent forth a whisper- 
ing .trickle of water upon the heads of the throng 
attempting to press into the back doorway. But 
those adown whose backs it fell were too full of 
their present purpose to study the meaning of such 
a phenomenon, — with the rain that had not fallen 
for a week and the water that should have been 
far below the overflow level ; rare detectiyes those, 
— they only swore and struggled to get from 
under. 

Even in that hiding place the fugitive heard the 
wild shouts that followed upon the breaking of 
the cellar door. ** They've got them I they've 
got them," swelled in one mighty roar inside and 
out, front and back, and while he listened he 
wondered. 

*<Who the devil have they gotP Or is it a 
couple of ladders to reach me with ; I could have 
sworn they were too busy to see me," he muttered 
to himself. The thought made him so comfortable 
that he lifted the lid a little and jested with the 
sky above. ** It'll be a rare find for the man that 
flrst sticks his jib into this hole to spy me out. 
'TiB the gates of the Pit will be the first thing he'll 
ever see, for I'll warrant I can drown them as fast 
as they come if the water holds out and the lid 
doesn't burst up." 

Then the roar died down to a jeer of baffled 
rage and he wondered anew. 

Inside the house, when the cellar was first 
entered, one man shouted for a light, and another 
behind, — the wish being father to the thought 
and his hopes too eager for his ears, — had taken it 
to mean that the fugitive was cornered and the 
light required to see to take him by. Therefore he 
took up the shout and put a tail to it. 

" Bring a light I They've got him," he cried in 
high glee. 

It was the tale of the three black crows, for 
another of like mind, next nearer the door, lifted 
the movement along. 

** Bring lights I they've got them I " And at 
once on every hand the cry was taken up and 
reapeated, — "They've got them both I They've 
got them both I " proving the salvation of Evan 
Bowen and the Freeholder alike. For it was the 
disappointment resulting upon the advent of lights 
that caused the growls and jeers which followed, 
and made the seekers more eager to seize upon the 
slightest due or indication of the track of those 
disappeared, so that they led themselves astray. 



The cellar extended forward and was lit, during 
the daytime, by a window which received light 
through an iron grating in the sidewalk of the 
street. In the turmoil outside, by stones or 
otherwise, this grating had been smashed, together 
with the window beneath, and upon sight of this 
somebody immediately suggested that the fugitive 
had gone that way. It was dark enough at times 
for lum to have done so when the mob was at its 
thickest ; posing as one who had fallen unaware 
into the hole from whence he emerged. Ask them, 
anyhow, if some such man had not done so ? 

This brought as many as could crowding to the 
point of inquiry in the street, and left room for 
those in the yard to surge into and through the 
house in their endeavour to learn what was going 
forward. 

Struck by the comparative stillness, the man in 
the dstem peered over and looked down below. 
Seeing' the ground beneath him temporarily de- 
serted he took an instant resolve. Now or never 
was the time to make a dash for it while the way 
was clear. Swiftly raising himself, he dropped 
over the edge, clinging to it with his hands till he 
found with his foot the pipe communicating with 
the interior of the house. From this he made his 
way by a desperate clutch to the nearest of the 
upright supporting beams. It was a matter of a 
few seconds only to slide down this and reach the 
ground beneath. Once safely landed, the sense of 
difficulties overcome caused him to pause and loc>k 
round at the house ; a pause that cost him dear. 
For while he looked, a man from one of the 
windows spied him in the dimness and leaped out 
to seize him, shouting as he came, — '* There he is ! 
There he is I " 

That was costly for him too, for the Freeholder, 
catching up a broken barrel stave, brought it down 
upon the fellow's pate with a force that stretched 
him senseless and made the nearest of his enemies 
draw back. Then dropping the stave he turned 
and sped into the darkness. 

But the discovery had been made and the bruit 
went round like magic. like wolves from a wood 
the crowd leaped out again upon the track of 
the fleeing one and before he had gone a 
hundred yards he knew by the yells behind that 
they were well slipped. He was running in a 
pasture, parallel with the road back to the bridge. 
Which way should he head; homeP Kay, that 
would be the first place they would seek him. 
And yet he could not hope to go far afoot; he 
must get a horse somehow. By the short out to 
Mynachty he might reach it in time, since his 
pursuers must go round by the road. Anyway 
he must try it ; it was his only chance. 

Here was a narrow entry to his left leading 
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between the houses. Quick as thought he turned 
along it and, emerging into the road, found that 
entirely deserted and had the joy of hearing the 
mob overshoot the mark and go howling on past 
where he had turned. Not for long though, for 
hardly had he taken one of the narrow ways 
leading to the river than he heard them casting 
about and harking back. Fear made him fleet of 
foot and in another instant he had gained the 
stream and plunged in. A moment more and he 
emerged dripping upon the farther shore, while 
his enemies, evidently at fault, dinned along over 
the bridge, bound for Mynachty by the road. 

With the start he had and the advantage of the 
short cut he reached his house just in time. There 
upon the steps he found Jacob Shop, pale and 
gasping, his knees knocking together, praying 
and whining by turns in his terror as the hoarse 
roar of the oncoming rabble swelled nearer. 
Greeting the miserable wretch with an oath that 
made him jump and yell out with new fear, he 
called to him to follow as he dashed down to the 
stables where, luckily, someone had left a lighted 
lantern hanging between the stalls to greet him as 
he burst through the door. With feverish speed 
he saddled the black, bidding the other take t^e 
brown mare and, only stopping to seize a whip 
from the wall, led out and mounted. Hardly were 
they clear before the shouts of the pack betrayed 
it to have reached half way along the lane from 
the road to the house. 

'*This way! Keep dose to me," cried the 
Freeholder sharply, passing as he spoke through 
an open gate and leading across the great field 
into the darkness. Warily pressing on, the leader's 
knowledge of his own lands standing him in stead 
this hour of need, they passed through a gap in 
the next hedge and through a gate in the one 
beyond that. Still another field and gate, and 
then they found themselves in a farm lane leading 
to the ford and the highroad south of the town, 
where they could laugh at all pursuit. 

Behind them, the mob had reached the house 
and learnt from the terrified servants that their 
master had gone down to the stables. Instantly 
the human flood engulfed the farm quarters, only 
to flnd the saddle horses gone and to hear from the 
surly ploughman that their quarry had escaped. 

Furious at being thus baffled they surged about 
tentatively for a minute or two and then someone 
made back for the house. This man had not said 
anything, but a couple of others stood irresolute 
till he had moved some yards and then they 
followed. Half a dozen did the same by these, 
and next, as if moved by one impulse, like a 
rolling tide upon the shore the whole mass moved 
after them. 



In a trice the furniture and fittings of the house 
were wrecked as cleanly as if gunpowder had been 
used, and a huge bonfire was kindled in front to 
consume the splinters. The glare of the fire oast 
a lurid gleam upon the faces of the inner sea of 
folk while it threw fitful shadows upon those 
behind. Something in that glare working in the 
brains of one or two on the outer edge of the 
circle, suggested a greater thing, and they stole 
cautiously away again towards the farm buildings, 
unobserved by the many. 

A minute later and the shadows behind were 
suddenly borne backwards and dispersed. What 
was that P the faces nearest turned to see. Oho ! 
a long thin tongue of fiame was shooting up the 
side of one of the ricks« 

A sudden silence fell over all, broken only by 
the crackling of the old blaze and the hissing of 
the new, and men stood still while one might 
count a score. Slowly the flame broadened and 
increased, leaping higher and wider, catching from 
rick to rick and bam to building. Then at last, 
when it was seen that the fire was fairly caught, 
one mighty din of delight went up that told of 
ferocious satisfaction with the sight. 

And southward, beyond the town, the sudden 
glare that lit the sky above and the grey road 
beneath made the fugitives turn half round in the 
saddle, and drew from one of them such a torrent 
of wild blasphemy as made the other put up his 
hands to stop his ears. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

PBEFABING FOB THB TBIAL. 

TT was the day before the opening of the trial, 
and in the assize town were gathered most of 
the persons concerned in this history. At the 
largest inn of the place, that trio of gentry, Will 
Addis, Jacob Shop, and Evan Bowen, had taken 
up their quarters pending the conclusion of their 
business, and just now they were going over, for 
the last time, the plan of proceedings and the line 
of evidence for the morrow. 

Since the day of his fiight the Freeholder of 
Mynachty had gone about in a more ferocious • 
mood than ever, and indeed the loss of substance 
resulting from that night's work might well have 
soured a temper sweeter than his had ever been 
reckoned. Fortunately for him, the harvest being 
a late one, the year's crops had not suffered 
beyond an odd stack or two of hay, but all the 
remnant of last year's was gone in company with 
the outbuiUdings and the great bams; as also 
most of the gear . necessary for the working 
of the farm. In addition to ajl this the wrecking 
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of the house came into the acoount, and when the 
whole was totalled it worked out to something 
enongh to stagger the snfferer. Especially when, 
to the boot of that total, Evan Bowen's little bill 
had to be looked at and the smooth voice listened 
to in which he deprecatingly commiserated with 
the other upon its formidable bottom line, re- 
miirking in conclusion, with eyes that first looked 
archly from under lifted brows and then glittered 
suggestively beneath half .dosed lids, — *' And 
indeed, my dear Mynachty, you really deserve to 
have the pleasure of seeing your friend Hawys 
hung, after the sum you are like to pay in trying 
for it." 

Now this new bill was one the Uchelwr had not 
thought of at all heretofore and when it was pre- 
sented first, an hour or two ago, his earliest 
thought was to tell its presenter that he would see 
him hung first before he paid it. A moment's 
refiection, however, aided by a few hints from 
the attorney, convinced him to the contrary. 
In the first place he could not get back 
the money spent so far in the hunting of Tom 
Hawys, and neither could he recover all that the 
mob had destroyed. The only possible set off to 
either must come in the form of revenge, and for 
the obtaining of that he was now in tiie power of 
this " rascally lawyer," as he termed the solicitor 
to himself. Therefore he must perforce accept 
this new item, adding it to the heavy score against 
Tom Hawys, and being the more unsparing in his 
efforts at revenge. 

For it must be understood that, since finding 
the pimishment of hanging had been abolished so 
far as it applied to the crime of sheepstealing, he 
had regarded his second effort as a rather greater 
failure than the first. The judge might give 
sentence of fourteen or twenty years and then 
there was the possibility of the fellow!s dying 
before its expiration ; whereas he had reckoned of 
late, and since his own illness, upon first bringing 
him to the gallows, and afterwards his wife to 
something worse* Moreover, looking back at his 
visit to Havod y Garreg upon the day of Tom's 
arrest, he had been very uneasy. " He must have 
been drunk," he said to himself bitterly, to have so 
jeopardised his case as to give Gwennie such a 
damning tale to relate against him, and he only 
wondered that it had not gone abroad yet. He 
could not understand the woman's feeling in such 
a matter. 

Nevertheless he had prepared a very pretty ex- 
planation of that visit, even to the rehearsing of 
the virtuous indignation with which, in the witness 
box, he would burst forth to refute the wife's story 
when once its full significance should have been 
borne in upon his incredulous innocence. After 



the first lesson anent the notice to quit he had 
taken as his motto, — " Thorough." 

But after paying the bill with as good a grace 
as might be,— and mentally deciding during the 
operation that Jacob Shop should bear the loss, — 
Evan Bowen almost reconciled him to the parting 
by detailing the beautiful lift which the story of 
the riot, properly put, would give to the evidence 
on their side. The times were pretty shaky in 
England itself, where the judge came from, and 
agricultigre was suffering from a labour spasm 
induced by a demagogue attack. These were the 
days of Rebecca and Bebecca had done this. 
What could be plainer, or easier of proof, than that 
this wrecking and burning was the result of the 
infiuence of this tenant farmer Hawys, who had 
been so often heard inveighing against the powers 
of landlords P Why, it proved itself ! First there 
came the matter of his having refused to quit 
when his original notice expired, — ^here the 
attorney looked very straight at his hearer, who, 
in turn, nodded vigorously, — and then, his natural 
bias to revolutionary doctrines having by that 
miscarriage of justice been enhanced and ex- 
aggerated, he immediately became more violent 
than ever against the landlords. Of course his 
own landlord would naturally be the most 
immediate object of his machinations and when, 
recognizing that the law would enforce this second 
notice, he had arranged to bring his own stock to 
the hammer, he had taken the opportunity and 
attempted to gratify his constitutional hatred by 
stealing some of that landlord's sheep and selling 
them as his own. 

There again, by the way, he had doubtless only 
sold his own stock in order that with the gold 
safely in his pocket, — and thus easily portable, — 
he might in a more unfettered manner resist 
eviction when the time came, or, pushing that 
resistance to extremity, be less encumbwed in 
fiying from the consequences of it. Thereafter, 
upon his own arrest and incarceration, the result 
of his pernicious doctrines came at once to the 
front, when the believers in his theories met 
together in great numbers, using the folly of an 
eisteddfod as an excuse, and speedily brought 
their fermenting to bursting forth into all manner 
of excess; including an eagerness, providentially 
defeated, to commit murder. 

For a full minute after this enchanting work of 
art had been unfolded the Freeholder sat in con- 
templative admiration of the other. Then his 
commentary came out in whole souled simplicity, — 

•« WeU— I— wiU— be— d d ! " 

The solicitor nodded. 

** Shake hands," went on the other, holding out 
his palm, " I thought Jacob Shop was the hand- 
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somest liar I ever heard, bat lie can't piok out the 
words for you to put together even. After that, 
shake!" 

They shck>k. Evan Bowen felt a touch of pro- 
fessional pride in this tribute to his legal skill. 
Moreover, since that cycle of nightmare spent 
behind his attic partition he had a personal feeling 
in the matter of the man in jail. 

Then Jacob Shop was brought in and no sooner 
was the thing explained to him than he at once 
volunteered many details of Tom Hawys' topsy- 
turvy teachings, with several of the texts upon 
which he had expounded, — and they all laughed 
gleefully as the evidence accumulated. Next 
Keuben Ploughman was sent for. He had a soul 
that felt keenly when a fellow creature got into a 
fix, you could see it plainly from the twinkle of his 
eye, and he supplemented what Jacob Shop knew 
with various veracities which he didn't know, — 
« and altogether they were getting on swimmingly. 

Afterwards ccune Siencyn Bach, who had a limp 
in his off leg and a scar across the knee cap to assist 
his natural benevolence. He feathered out the 
tale beautifully, reading it in the eyes of the others, 
with a hint here and there to prompt him when 
his memory failed him. The fun was become fast 
and furious, for the two last seemed to take to it 
like ducks to water. In fact, quite as if they had 
been brothers to Shop or the Freeholder, — or even 
sons to Evan Bowen. 

Megan Wills must have foreseen this moment 
when, long ago, she explained to the master of 
Mynachty that his roof covered the essence of all 
the villainy in four cantrevs. 

It was the old proverb, ** like master, like man." 

So pleased was the Freeholder with it all, and 
especially with the happy thought of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul,— that is to say, cheating Jacob 
Shop, who would not dare to kick, in order to use 
the money which should have paid for Havod y 
Garreg in paying the lawyer, — that he ordered a 
dinner for the whole of them, with copious 
appetisers to prepare the way and copious 
digestives to follow. They made a merry party ; 
and a merry evening they spent of it. 

That same day, Owen Bevan, who, with his 
company, had taken up quarters at the inn which 
showed most pretence of rivalling the Freeholder's, 
managed, before the day had worn to noon, to 
procure for Gwennie an interview with her 
husband in the jail, such an interview as is 
accorded by law and ranks scantly better than 
none. The expectancy of the visitor and the 
visited, and the realization that staggers both, 
need not here be dilated upon; suffice it to say 
that the presence of the warder alone would have 
prevented Gwennie making that communication to 



which she had looked forward, namely, the story 
of Mynachty's visit to the Havod, When the 
heartsickening abortion of an interview reached 
its time limit and she was forced to leave, her 
misery was extreme. Outside her mother awaited 
her, together with the wife of Owen Bevan, and it 
needed the tenderest attentions of both to get her 
safely back to the inn again. 

Pleading the illness which was no stereotyped 
fiction she retired at once to her room and, locking 
herself in, gave the rein to her misery and 
wretchedness. But even through that she was 
haunted by the feeling that someway her husband 
ought to know what had occurred. And yet, how 
was she to communicate with him after this 
failure P In the midst of her dilemma the lawyer 
interrupted her tortures by sending for her to 
come down; he wished to satisfy himself upon 
some points of the case and to put a few un- 
important questions. 

Something in her bearing struck him as peculiar 
as he asked her if there were anything she would 
like to add, or any new knowledge she wished 
to impart concerning the case. *' Is it about 
Mynachty ? " he concluded kindly. 

** Yes, it is ; but I can't tell you. I wanted to 
tell my husband but I couldn't get the chance, — 
it's about that day he came up to Havod y Garreg,*' 
she answered bursting into tears. 

The lawyer did not waste time but slipx>ed out 
at once to find his wife. She was in the next 
room. ** Wife," said he, ** will you just go in to 
Tom's wife and ask her what it is that is troubling 
her ? Be gentle ; I think it is something we ought 
to know to-morrow." 

'* As if I should be anything but gentle with 
her ! " returned that good lady scornfully a^ she 
swept out to obey. 

Thus, she being as kind of heart as her husband, 
it was not long till Gwennie had told over to her, 
— with many a pause and many a hesitance, her 
cheeks aflame the while and her lips alternately 
curling and quivering in indignation or hurt 
shame, — the tale of Mynachty's foul proposal. 

What the lawyer's wife said was both hot and 
strong and there was plenty of it. But she 
was prompt also to see the importance of 
putting her husband into possession of the facts 
at once. Therefore, leaving Gwennie again alone, 
she returned to the next room without loss of 
time to recapitulate the facts she had just heard. 

His comment upon it all cannot be set down. 
But having relieved himself his next move was to 
despatch his wife to ask a question or two of 
Gwennie elucidative of the story and, getting 
the answer, to jot down the whole on paper; 
together with a suggestion or two as to the 
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line of GroB8-6xamination to be followed to-morrow 
in ooort. This done, he took his hat and writing 
materials, reached for his stick, and departed 
prisonwards for his final interyiew with the aocosed 
man ; preparatory to a brief ooUoqny with ootmsel 
by himself retained for that man's benefit. 

A solicitor's interview with his dient is a much 
more satisfactory affair than that of a friend or 
relative with the same man, so far as the real ends 
of both are concerned. 

But when this solicitor was ushered into his 
client's cell he was very thankful, in view of what 
he had to impart to its inmate, to note the thick- 
ness of the doors and the stoutness of its bolts and 
locks, which might be trusted to prevent Tom 
from attempting murder upon the prison staff 
with a view to clearing the way to his enemy out- 
side. Nevertheless he required to clear his throat 
and cough a good many times before he could 
bring himself to the point. Then of a sudden the 
thing struck him in a new light and he smacked 
his palm with his clenched fist and gave vent to a 
round oath of delight. 

The way was easy. 

< ' Tom ! We've fairly won at last. We've heard 
to-day the thing that puts the extinguisher 
completely upon their schemes." 

The prisoner, however, did not seem to rise at 
this promising asseveration. On the night first 
after his commitment he had slipped straight into the 
Place Below; revelling grimly in rebellion against 
all things in heaven and earth. But, with the 
physical as well as mental reaction which of 
necessity followed, the knowledge of his innocence 
came to the front, infiuencing him as such a 
knowledge does influence men whose ignorance 
imagines that justice and the law are of near kin 
and have common aims. With each new day this 
returning confidence had strengthened till he had 
ceased to doubt his ultimate acquittal, and had 
come to spending the daylight ip plotting his 
revenge and the darkness in dreaming of it. 
Therefore he showed no emotion at hearing the 
lawyer's words and merely answered them with a 
languid,— " Ah I SoP" 

The lawyer felt a cold shock, but he set to work 
at once to try to pump up enthusiasm in the 
prisoner. He dilated upon the triumph of that 
thrilling moment to-morrow, when, a breathless 
court hanging upon counsel's words, one single 
little question should utterly shatter Mynachty's 
case. He pictured the rage of the Freehoder; 
the fear of Jacob Shop, and he double pictured 
%nd fairly gloated over the furious mortification of 
Evan Bowen. 

Still the prisoner remained as unsympathetic as 
before, and with a sinking spirit the speaker plunged 



on. He detaUed the stem censure of the judge and 
struck each note on the way down till he ev6n,gave 
the pompous and proper scorn with which the usher 
and his fellows would wither the defeated ones. 

And the prisoner listened and said again, — 

"Ah I Sol" 

In desperation the lawyer became sarcastic. 

"I .suppose it wouldn't interest you to know 
what that question is P " 

'•What is it P" 

*' It is," replied the other with emphasis, and 
rising to mimic in voice and manner the counsel 
who was to put it on the morrow^ — ** It is. And 
now Mr. Addis, wiU you kindly tell the court 
what proposal you made to Mrs. Hawys when you 
climbed up to Havod y Garreg an hour or two 
after her husband's arrest P " 

But he was sorry almost before he had half 
finished and still more so when the prisoner said, 
in a whisper more distinct than a shout, — " Gk) 
on— the proposal P " 

** All right Tom ; it's nothing much ; sit down 
Tom " 

The man came a step nearer. ** Never mind the 
extra words, Owen; give me the plain devil's 
truth of it." 

The lawyer sat down feebly and the prisoner 
stood over him till he quite realized what the thing 
was which the other was saying. 

Then he stood up and translated the lawyer's 
vague, palliative descriptives into their naked 
meaning and the half dozen words or so which he 
used made the listener shrink from their raw 
^gw, — they cut in like sword strokes. For the 
next few minutes one of the two sat and held his 
breath or drew it in catches while he watched the 
dark fire of the other's eyes and noted the terrible 
grip of the lips over the shut teeth, with the 
stationary frame that seemed to quiver in the 
tenseness of its rigidity. Then, with a sigh of 
relief, he followed him with his eyes as he moved 
in sudden stride to come under the barred 
window-slit, where the western sun struggled 
dimly in, — the sun that belonged to the freedom 
that lay outside those walls; the freedom which 
only was lacking for the swift avenging of this 
deadly dishonour. So terrible was this new hurt 
to the caged man and so just did he conceive his 
anger that he turned from the pagan gods of the 
mountains to the great God over all and, clutching 
the bars before him with a grip that made his 
hands white, he prayed to ^e eye of the sun. 

** Oh God ! God of the scales I loose me from 
these four walls. Let me be free just once and 
long enough and I will welcome any punishment 
with which thereafter Thou mayest afflict me. 
Grant me but this. Almighty God ! but this I " 
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It aeemed as though he were awaiting some 
answering sign, so still he leaned by the bars and 
so steadfastly he looked out. So still and stead- 
fast that Owen Bevan felt grateful for the clang 
of the turnkey's step along the corridor outside 
and the sliding of the little eye wicket in the door 
as he looked in. 

** All light ! I shall soon be finished now," he 
cried to the face at the door with as unconcerned 
a voice as he could command. 

The speech roused the prisoner and he turned, 
just as the wicket closed and the one outside 
moved away. ** Is there anything more, Owen ? ** 
he said in a tired tone. 

** I think not,'* returned the solicitor, not re- 
minding Tom that this thing was the point upon 
which he chiefly relied to win their case. A few 
generalities about the procedure of to-morrow 
followed and then, with a foreboding which he 
could not outwrestle, Owen Bevan took his de- 
parture, shaking hands with the man he left as if, 
in the words of his own after soliloquy, he had 
been shaking hands with one dying. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE "trial!" 

'T^HE court house wherein the trial was to take 
place was a very good model of what such a 
place ought not to be. Low, stufi^, dark and 
ancient; it was a fit precursor of the prison to 
which so many poor mortals came by way of its 
portals. The bench room itself was hardly large 
enough to accommodate the indispensable re- 
presentatives of the law, much less spectators. 
Nevertheless the kind offices of Owen Bevan 
sufficed to procure for Gwennie a seat in one 
comer, whence she might catch a glimpse of her 
husband as he stood in the dock. For this was 
the day of the trial and in spite of the feeling of 
illness, so strong since yesterday, she made shift to 
attend. One disadvantage which hitherto had not 
occurred either to her husband or to herself in its 
full strength, lay in the fact that they were Welsh 
and spoke Welsh only. For successive govern- 
ments, out of the prodiga] wealth of their wisdom, 
always follow the law of Henry YIII. and appoint 
that legal and other official proceedings in Wales 
shall be not only conducted in English, but by 
Englishmen for the more part ; in which respect 
the western land is so much worse o£F than a 
conquered and subject country of to-day. Had it 
consisted of a mile square island in mid-ocean, 
with a population of some hundred or two of 
niggers, — cannibals for choice, — owning a collective 
wardrobe of as many suits of shark tooth tattooing, 
with an old top hat in addition by way of regalia 



for the chief ; then every official whose duties took 
him within sight of it would be required to pass a 
stiff examination in their language and about a 
dozen allied dialects to boot. So with some God- 
forsaken, forest-shjut-valley in the Himalayan 
foothills, or fever stricken swamp of the African 
coast ; but not for Wales. 

True, some hundreds of yean ago, it was 
provided that an interpreter should attend all 
trials, and pocket his fees for the cumbersome 
help of his tongue. And apparently that provision 
exhausted the sagacity of Londonbury in relation 
to the point. 

To resume. When the prisoner was led in, 
Owen Bevan was struck by the change in his 
appearance since yesterday, but he put it down to 
lack of sleep consequent upon the news then 
imparted. Soon the case began and Thomas Jones 
was called upon to plead. 

That preliminary being in English of oourse he 
did not understand a word of it, but he looked 
keenly from one to the other as though he would 
catch the meaning of what was said in men's 
faces. It was the name of Jones that put him on 
the alert for, since his appearance before Clifford 
Brown-Rice, Esq., at Cildeg, he had never for- 
gotten that his name was not Tom Hawys but 
Thomas Jones ; though that was uo comfort to him. 

Then the eminent barrister retained for the de- 
fence leaned across and spoke to Tom. He forgot, 
however his instructions to the effect that his 
client understood no EngUsh, and was therefore 
proportionately taken aback by the answering 
*' Yes Sir '' which, to fit the observation, ought to 
have been ** No Sir ! " For the prisoner, fearing 
that he was to be tried and sentenced with 
nothing said on his behalf, came out with the 
words he had heard most often in prison when 
one official answered another. Thereupon Owen 
Bevan, ignoring all rule and decorum in his con- 
sternation, cried out an explanation in Welsh, 
which Tom promptly answered, — for which crime 
the judge made a note against him, while at the 
same time making some few remarks to the un- 
lucky solicitor which had the result of convincing 
that gentleman that he should be much happier 
dead. 

By this time the eminent barrister remembered 
and began to explain, but the judge was properly 
severe upon him as one who lent himself to a re- 
prehensible attempt to hoodwink the bench. 

''He (the judge) did not believe Welsh people 
in court when they avowed their inability to speak 
the English language.* He had come to the con* 

* ThMi words wera used in a Welsh court by an eminent 
English judge about the time this story was first written— sinoe 
1800. And this does not allude to the latest exhibitions of the 
same spirit. 
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dtudon that it was generally a deliberate attempt 
to delay the prooeedings and befog the court. 
Now this prisoner could speak English quite well 
enough for all practical purposes, as witness his 
answer when spoken to by his counsel. Therefore 
this case would be continued in English." 

The attempted interference of the solicitor, who 
talked rapidly to counsel, only confirmed this 
decision, and accordingly when, after the usual 
preliminaries, the first witness was called, it was 
in English, — 

<< Mr. William Addis I " 

But here disaster very nearly attended the use 
of the superior tongue, for the Freeholder had not 
heard his English name often enough to remember 
it at all times, and it was only by the assistance of 
the very vigorous context, which a moment of delay 
extracted from the official, that he woke up to the 
fact of who he was. 

Once safely in the box however, he managed to 
deliver himself of a very pretty story, and one 
which evidently pleased the judge immensely. 
But when he stepped down he was very careful 
not to look towards the dock. 

Then Jacob Shop was called, but he knew his 
own name well, — it was just the sort of knowledge 
which a mean, dirty little sniveller like him would 
have at his finger's ends,— and he stepped for- 
ward with an alacrity which quite disgusted the 
caller, leaving as he did, no chance for vituperation, 
and reducing him to simply saying that if every 
man had his due it would be the dock he'd be in, 
and not the box he was so eager to reach for the 
purpose of swearing a man's life away. And the 
obvious randomness of the speech did not prevent 
the draper from turning grey and half drawing 
back, till he saw that the door was opening and 
the official was damning him unconcernedly. He 
pulled himself together and marched. 

This witness' acquaintance with the English 
tongue was much less extensive than that of the 
former. Still, by the help of counsel and the 
benignity of the judge he got through at last in 
passable fashion. 

Neither did he look towards the dock as he 
went ; though the prisoner seemed to regard him 
only with contempt. 

Thereafter followed Beuben Ploughman, so cited 
verbally, and, to the tail of him, Siencyn Bach, 
ditto. These required an interpreter naturally, 
pronounced the judge, with condescending bland- 
ness, since it was not to be expected that persons 
in their station of life would possess an English 
education. Therefore, — and immediately the thing 
was done. 

Following these came Huw Auctioneer, sub- 
poened by the prosecution to prove the sale, and 



his English, though it smacked of fair and market, 
and was more inclined to be forcible than polite, 
was yet good enough to make counsel nervous. 
Notwithstanding which, he did not please the 
judge at all ; being evidently too firm a believer in 
the prisoner's innocence, and more than hinting 
his suspicions of the preceding witnesses. 

The statements of the constables having been 
taken, the evidence for the prosecution closed, — 
evidence of which the prisoner had only under- 
stood that portion tendered by the third and 
fourth witnesses, apparently believed by him to be 
two sudden lunatics. A very diverting and proper 
tidal so far, — for such a case. 

There was only one witness of any importance 
for the defence, Sion Cradoc, and he made a mess 
of it at once by requiring the services of the court 
interpreter from the start. The judge very rightly 
took it that he was being defied after what he had 
said at the opening of the case, — Beuben Ploughman 
and Siencyn Bach not counting apparently ; being 
labourers as against this young man's position as 
the son of a tenant farmer I — and his very natural 
anger grew all the g^reater when it was found that 
no amount of skill could extract the faintest in- 
dication of acquaintance with English from this 
witness. Such a man was, prima facity a rogue, 
and there could be no shadow of a doubt that his 
story was a wicked perjury from beginning to 
end. 

Moreover, as soon as it was finished, the judge 
came down at once upon the gentleman for the 
prosecution. " How was it, he should really like 
to know, that this witness had not been indicted 
as a partner in the crime ? " 

This question put such a new complexion upon 
the case as threw the whole court into confusion, 
during which a hint from Owen Bevan, and a 
little show of officiousness, put Sion in the way of 
slipping out of the hands of those nearest to him, 
and showing a dean pair of heels to the fat usher 
and constable who would have detained him. 

By the time the argument was settled the cause 
of it was beyond immediate pursuit and therefore 
counsel stood up to cross-examine the witnesses. 
That is to say, counsel for the defence did so ; 
counsel for the prosecution having none to operate 
upon. 

The cross-examining counsel was in possession 
of the whole history of the facts bearing upon the 
case, from the day Tom first overtook Gwennie on 
the road to market, down to the time of speaking. 
He came very near upsetting the Freeholder right 
on the start. Was in not a fact that he, William 
Addis, had been caught by the prisoner insulting 
the beautiful girl with whom he was in love, — and 
whom, in fact, he afterwards married, — and that 
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he, Addis again, thereupon attacked him and, 
after getting the worst of the encounter, did he 
not, in a most contemptible and cowardly manner, 
come behind the prisoner with a great stone and, 
in attempting therewith to commit murder, cause 
the scar now visible upon the forehead of the 
aforesaid prisoner ? 

The witness turned green, but his eminent 
counsel was a hawk and promptly covered his 
dient by an objection. He had been expecting to 
hear that ridiculous and unfounded calumny 
brought forward, — a tissue of lies, — a farrago of 
absurdities, — and he must most strongly object to 
such a thing being brought in ; this was a case of 
sheep-stealing not of wife-stealing. 

The judge here interposed. '* Could counsel for 
the defence bring any witnesses to prove this new 
story?". 

*'NoI because the only witness was now the 
wife of the prisoner." 

** And as such is barred from giving evidence. 
Beally, Mr. Curliwig, I must caution you against 
the course you are pursuing. A very pretty 
story truly, — ^very I I must certainly uphold the 
objection." He was most sarcastic. 

Counsel got very low in the mouth at this, and 
perhaps did not make so good a fight of it for the 
rest of the case as he otherwise might have done, 
yet still he girded himself up towards the end for 
that crowning question anent the visit to Havod 
yOwreg. 

But by this time the Freeholder had gotten 
himself in hand in expectation of its coming, and, 
encouraged by the fatherly countenance of the 
luminary upon the bench, he quite eclipsed all his 
rehearsals in the way he exploded at the bare 
insinuation. Upon which the lines of the mouth 
of the presiding genius grew very stem and he 
looked hard at the cross-examining counsel, while 
Owen Bevan swore in his throat and was glad the 
prisoner spoke no English, neither understood it. 

Thereafter the eminent barrister sat down and 
in due time the judge proceeded to sum up. One 
could see that he intended something that should 
be remembered. And it was ; though he sat fated 
to have a larger knowledge upon this point one 
day in the future. 
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' I'MJfi summing up was a marvel of judicial 
brilliance. We give a digest of it. 
« This was really a most extraordinary case ; he 
had not often known one so much so, or one in 
which the point was plainer. He would not revert 
to the barefaced attempt to browbeat the court 



with which it opened, but would merely mention 
that the prisoner's words in the matter of pleading 
could leave very little doubt in the mind of any 
impartial hearer. 

'* Now in weighing the probabilities of the case 
they must bear in mind that the prosecutor was a 
man of education, — as witness his command of the 
English language, — and of a high standing in the 
community of his native place; a freeholder of 
large- -property and long descent, while the de- 
fendant was an ignorant tenant farmer. 

''The prosecutor, wishing to increase his 
agricultural dealings, and at the same time to 
benefit his country by the breeding of high class 
sheep, had purchased the prisoner's holding from 
his then landlord, — ^a worthy tradesman in the 
town, whose evidence and straightforward appear- 
ance when in the witness box must have favourably 
impressed them, — stipulating that the tenant was 
to receive notice to quit that next rent day, in 
order that he, the purchaser, might have dear 
possession in a year's time. Through a clerical 
error this notice had been evaded by the tenant 
and the evasion condoned by the new landlord, 
who at once dropped the eviction proceedings, not 
wishing to be severe in his dealings with another. 
Tet, in spite of this clemency, there was ample 
evidence to prove that the prisoner went about 
threatening vengeance; vengeance that should 
not stop short of the shedding of blood ; in fact 
clearly pointing to murder as its goal. 

'* So much impressed was the prosecutor by the 
prisoner's carriage in this matter, that when, after 
a long and painful convalescence, following upon 
a severe and dangerous accident, he was enabled 
once more to get out, he felt constrained to provide 
for his safety by going about attended by a 
ferocious dog and armed with a loaded gun, — a 
very reprehensible practice, by the way, and one 
which must be discontinued for the future. 

<< Then there was indubitable evidence,— evidence 
moreover which the defence had not even en- 
deavoured to controvert, that the prisoner, in 
announcing by poster the sale of his few head of 
stock, while giving the numbers of the cattle and 
the rest, carefully refrained from specifying the 
total of the sheep, thus clearly showing pre- 
meditation and plainly indicating the direction in 
which dishonesty was to be practiced. 

" Next came the fact that when the prisoner 
was first acquainted with the charge against him, 
he immediately sought to assault the purchaser of 
the purloined animals,— none other than his former 
landlord, — and when that person's clever escape 
frustrated his nefarious design, he became ex- 
tremely violent. So much so, that, while in the 
hands of the constables, he threatened, in the 
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hearing of all men, and using fanciful words in 
emphasizing his intent, to murder the person 
from whom he had stolen. Indeed, so furious did 
he become, that, when the prosecutor, having just 
discovered his loss, came unsuspectingly upon the 
scene to lodge an information with the poUce, he 
was at once set upon in a shockingly savage and 
brutal manner, so that it required the utmost 
efforts of the four constables, aided by the 
bystanders, to prevent a wanton murder. 

** Counsel for the defence had dwelt upon the 
prisoner's assertion as to his having marked and 
driven down from his holding the exact number 
announced at the commencement of the sale, and 
further, had followed that up by an entirely un- 
supported accusation against the plaintiff of having 
superficially marked seven of his own sheep with 
the prisoner's mark and of afterwards substituting 
them in the dead of night for a like number of the 
prisoner's flock. But he might at once dismiss that 
most preposterous story by asking,-^* why had 
not the seven animals abstracted been found and 
produced P ' Surely if they existed at all outside 
the imagination of the defence, that existence 
could be traced and proved. 

** And here he might pause to remark that it was 
a monstrous thing to abuse the privilege of court 
proceedings in order to accuse a gentleman of such 
a depth of depravity as was here implied, upon no 
evidence at all beyond the bare suggestion of a 
man in the prisoner's position. 
. <* To resume. So far he had been dealing with 
the bare indications of the case; let them look 
now at motives. In the first place, take what had 
been advanced as the well-spring of it all by the 
defence. Had they ever heard such a lame and im- 
potent explanation,— he would not say such a cock 
and bull story, — ^put forward under like circum- 
stances? It was little short of scandalous for 
counsel to say, as had been said, that the purchase 
of the farm was made solely for the purposes of 
revenge ; revenge for a cross in love, and that the 
first notice to quit had been a concerted attempt 
to do an unjust thing. What were the times 
coming to when they had to sit in court and listen 
to such assertions ? But the worst feature of the 
whole case came last and thus, — 

** When the prosecutor, after recovering from 
the brutal illusage sustained at the hands of the 
prisoner, mounted, and, in spite of his injuries, 
rode up to Havod in order to offer grace to the 
prisoner's wife, promising that if the other sheep 
which he had also missed were found and returned, 
even under cover of darkness in the same way 
as removed, he would forbear to prosecute her 
husband and would even assist him to emigrate 
if he so chose to avoid disgrace, — after all this it 



was utterly disheartening to have his motives 
belied and bestial immorality imputed, such as 
would have disgraced the lowest scoundrel that 
breathed. But such an imputation overreached 
itself and could not but react most disastrously 
upon the imputers. 

'* Thus far the defence, and now on the other 
side. Here, upon comparison they could not fail 
to be struck with the strength and straightfor- 
wardness of the theory of the prosecution, coming 
home as it did to every true and law-abiding 
citizen. It touched the maintenance of the 
British constitution and that nearly. They had 
all heard, and doubtless execrated, the pernicious 
teachings and dangerous doctrines with which the 
country was being honeycombed and eaten up. 
Revolutionary emissaries and demagogues were 
abroad in every agricultural district throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, while the 
towns were simply seething hives of panacea 
promoters; the said panaceas being all planned 
upon a foundation of presupposed anarchy, 
l&iowing all this and trembling as all true patriots 
must for the future of their country; the facts 
attested before them this day would appeal with 
peculiar force to them. Before them stood a man 
whose whole strength had been directed to the 
assailing of the rights of property in their very 
foundation, namely, the indefeasible right of the 
owner of the soil to do what he would with his 
own. 

** Notwithstanding that his former landlord, in 
selling the land, had stipulated that the tenant 
should be no worse off, but rather better, for the 
transaction ; and further in spite of the clemency 
shown him and the generous offers made him of 
assisting him to some new and superior farm, - as 
detailed in the witness box, — this man had, in 
defiance of common honesty, proceeded to plot 
mischief against his would be benefactor, and to 
spread malicious libels tending to bring his new 
landlord into utter abhorrence. Such most re- 
prehensible attemptings, continuing unchecked 
through the mistaken forbearance of their object, 
could only be expected to culminate in a practising 
of the wild doctrines previously only preached by 
the prisoner, who, most probably to mark his 
resentment at the notice to quit, no doubt com- 
mitted, — ^if he did commit, — the crime of which 
he stood charged, as a concrete example to others ; 
aggravating it by attempted murder. Of course, 
as to the theft, there might be a doubt in their 
minds and, if so, they were reasonably bound to 
give the prisoner the benefit of it, but at the same 
time he must say that there was little, if any, in 
his. 

*' But all the indic<itions pointed to the prisoner's 
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being a local disseminator of seditious principles ; 
a leader of Rebeccaites, a probability which became 
almost a certainty in the light of events occurring 
shortly after his committal for trial at the 
hands of the magistrate of his native place, — 
which magistrate, by the way, the prisoner had 
most grossly insulted. He alluded, of course, to 
the deplorable and disgraceful proceedings upon 
the occasion of the eisteddfod, ending in the 
ferocious rioting and arson of the same night. 
Upon that night, as they had heard so graphically 
described, the prosecutor, a gentleman farming his 
own estate, was forced to flee for his life before 
a demoniacal rabble of labourers and tenant 
farmers, who hunted him as though he had been a 
mad dog, and who, when foiled in their blood- 
thirsty desire of capturing him, appeased their 
rage by wrecking his house and burning his farm- 
buildings ; inflicting thereby a ruinous loss upon 
an innocent and much maligned man. 

*<And for these gatherings,— Eisteddfoddau, 
Cymorthau, and what not,— whatever Welshmen 
might say about their intellectual aims and their 
ends of mutual assistance, they were well known to 
be mere vehicles of popular agitation . And history 
amply corroborated this view, since, as far back as 
the year 1400 or thereabouts, one of the first acts 
of one of the first Parliaments of Henry IV. 
sternly prohibited all such gatherings ; penalising 
them ; for the reason that they were simply in- 
tended for, and used as, a means of spreading 
disaffection. That the same held substantially true 
to-day, in regard to the correctness of that ancient 
condemnation, was well proved by an examination 
of the occasion in review. There they had the 
popular gathering, shunned by the gentry and 
crowded by the lower classes, and to it there came 
the wife of a man in prison calling upon them to 
deliver him ; with what result they all knew. So 
much for the plea that the riot had been a 
spontaneous outbreak, brought about by the 
presence of an unpopular person. And here it 
became a question, whether or not this woman 
should have been placed in the dock after her 
husband, for inciting to tumult P But leaving 
that, another strange feature of the case lay in the 
unexplainable oversight of the prosecution in fail- 
ing to indict the accomplice of the one charge, and 
the effrontery of the defence in bringing that 
accomplice forward as a witness upon whose 
testimony they relied. The one was a set-off to 
the other in that respect, however, and both served 
to show that the practice of the law vxm fallible, in 
spite of the ostensible perfection to which long use 
and the experience of centuries had brought it. 

** Bearing all these painful things in mind, there 
could hardly be a question that the prisoner was 



a source of contamination and disorder, and it 
now remained for the jury to say whether he 
should continue to exercise his baleful influence 
unchecked, or whether society was to be protected 
from the machinations of sedition in the person of 
this man F " 

When this lucid and learned discourse ended 
there came a short interval while the jury retired 
to consider their verdict, and the spectators con- 
sidered the judge. Mercifully, the two chief 
persons concerned understood nothing, and there- 
fore only considered each other. 

And Evan Bowen smiled darkly, while Owen 
Bevan swore dumbly and wondered if this really 
were the trial or only a nightmare. 

The interval was not of sufficient duration for 
the various folk to tire of their r<)spective occupa- 
tions, and it seemed as though the foreman could 
hardly have had time to put the query before he 
was back again with his company and glibly in- 
forming the clerk that the prisoner was,— 

**GuUtyI" 

The judge became impressive at once and put a 
good deal of feeling into his voice as he proceeded 
to inform the prisoner, —in a language that prisoner 
did not understand, ~ that he had been found 
guilty, and that, having regard to the threats and 
attempted murder which had accompanied and 
aggravated the offence, he, the speaker, should not 
consider himself to be doing his duty to society at 
large if he sentenced him to less than seven years 
penal servitude. The sentence of the court would 
therefore be that he be kept in penal servitude for 
the space of seven years. 

Which cheerful information seemed utterly loet 
upon the prisoner as he was removed, but if the 
judge could have seen him a few minutes later, 
when, in the cell, he -asked the turnkey in dumb 
show what the result was, perhaps he would have 
felt amply satisfied for the outrage to his dignity. 

But after all we have the word of the judge 
himself from the bench that ** the practice of the 
law is fallible." 

[the end of book II.] 
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THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
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** This title," said I, ** is untrue. 
All angels are in heaven, I know it," 

Then suddenly I thought of you, 
And caught the meaning of the poet. 

J. W. 
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THE WELSH STUDENT'S LETTER. 

By E. Griffith, J.P., Dolgellau. 




.^j^f" \ HAVE read with great 
^■ L^ pleasure the portion of a 
letter written dv a Welsh 
Btadent at Edinburgh, 
dated the 14th March, 
1843, found at Criceieth, 
and which appears in the 
August issue of Wales. 
I think it very probable 
that the following facts 
may explain the mystery 
of its authorship. 
At that date the only Welsh students in 
Edinburgh, as far as I can ascertain, were 
Dr. Parry and Dr. Thomas. They both 
went up together in October, 1841, and 
left at the end of the April term, 1843. 
I remember that they were both full of 
the excitement of the times, and nothing 
gave them so much pleasure as to recall 
the circumstances of the disruption. They 
had left Soctland a month before the day 
the disruption actually took place, namely, 
the 18th May, 1843; but Dr. Buchanan 
speaks of a ten years' conflict before the 
disruption, and towards the end of the 
ten years the excitement reached boiling 
point. At this time the two students were 
up at Edinburgh, and threw themselves 
heart and soul into the conflict ; there was 
very little chance of the absence of either 
of them at any meeting, especially if Dr. 
Chalmers was likely to make a speech. 
The elocution of Dr. Chalmers, and the 
warmth and charm of his speeches, had 
invariably the effect of compelling our two 
students to close their books, and throw off 
their studies so as to attend the meetings. 
These meetings undoubtedly made a lasting 
impression upon them. No one can say 
how responsible Wales is to Dr. Chalmers 
for the influence he had upon them 



in 



raising them to aim at a high oratorial 
standard, especially in the case of Dr. 
Thomas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davies, Fronheulog, Llan- 
dderfel, used to treat Dr. Parry and Dr. 
Thomas, as they treated all the students at 
Bala College, with great kindness, and no 
doubt they acted in the same manner 
towards them while at Edinburgh. It is 
therefore most likely that the letter was 
addressed to Mrs. Davies, and written by 
either Dr. Parry or Dr. Thomas, the hand- 
writing will easily prove which. 

In connection with the departure of the 
two students for Edinburgh an incident 
occurred which shows how the times, and 
also the opinions, of the Calvinistic 
Methodists have changed during the last 
fifty years. I have in my possession a 
notebook in which the proceedings of the 
Bangor Association, held in September, 
1841, have been entered by a gentleman 
who was present at the time. The entry 
states that at the two o'clock meeting, 
John Parry and Owen Thomas appeared 
and made an application to be allowed to 
go to EdinburgL The Association granted 
the application on condition that they had 
some one who would support them while 
there; but that in the case of Owen 
Thomas, he must appear before his Monthly 
Meeting, and that in a spirit of repentance, 
admitting his ofience, — ^''mewn yspryd 
edifeiriol, gan gydnabod ei fai." 

I remember reading this entry to Dr. 
Thomas, over which he laughed heartily ; 
and though the incident had gone entirely 
from his recollection, he had an impression 
that he decided rather suddenly to go up 
with Mr. Parry, and that there was no 
time to consult the Monthly Meeting before 
going to the Association. 
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RAIN AFTER HEAT. 
Bt SlOHSD Pbyob. 



AIN, aad a Bound of many rsiiu to oome, 

And eaiib athirst, and thankful for the showers 

Longed for through many parched and panting hours, 

And in the pauses, voices lately dumb 
> Rising in ohorua, from the grass the hum 
Of insects, sad from dripping leafy bowers 
The shaip-out melody that overpowers 

The far off torrent's low baas viol thrum. 

Rain, and a sound of many rains to be 
In the fresh breene that flutes along the vale, 

Througb every voioe nms an expectant tone ; 
The little brook plays an ascending scale 

With tiny trills to break the melody. 
Earth looks for good to powers that good have shown. 



:. aiOHT. 



Rain on the hills, and in the valleys rain. 
Slant silver ahowera, whose sheen is manifold, 
Sweeping the hoUowa that the mountains hold 
Between their mighty palms, while duaty plain 
And brown hill-side diink deeply ; tiU again 
The Bun atrikes out a pathway bright and bold, 
And all the happy earth is green and gold, [tain. 



happ; 
med V 



Bain come at length, before we drank despair. 
Rinsing the world mm duat of many days. 
The hearts of those that trod the hot, white ways 

Leap at the scent of moisture in the air. 

From flowery earth, whose breath was faint, — a 
Too long imanswered, daunted by delays, [prayer 
Thick incense rises in a fragrant haze 



And gemmed wiUi pmdent drops the boughs re- When sudden sunlight glauoea unaware. 



Bain on the hills, and in the vales between, 
That to the heart of all things seems to strike, 

That stills at least the pressing, present need ; 
It falls on many graves, and they grow green, 

It falls on just and unjust, and alike 
They raise their eyes to Ikeaven, refreshed indeed. 



Bain oome at last, when all the springs were dry. 
Sweet rain I that, passing, leaves a breath as 

The wings ot angels beat the upper air ; [though 
So pure is now the breeze that hurries by, 

Ueeting new heaven above us, and below 
New earth,— restored creation everywhere. 



A PLEA FOR OUR CELTIC PLACE-NAMES. 
B7 the Hon. U£a. F. Bulkelex-Owbn fQwenrhian QwyneddJ. 



TT is indeed time that we ehoald protest 
-■■ against the Anglicising of our place- 
names, whereby the history of our country 
ia rapidly vanishing. 

The railways are by far the greatest 
offenders. For instance, a new station 
has just been made between Bhnabon and 
Wrexham, which is called Johnatovm. 
Could a more hideous appellation have 
been invented ? It sounds like a place in 
America or in some newly inhabited 
colony. The name of this station should, 
of course, have been Rhosllanerchrugog, — 
or if that be unpi-ononnceable by a 
Lloegrian tongue, — it might have been 
shortened into Rhos. 

Then as regards the adulteration of our 



spelling. Why should Rbiwabon have 
been changed first into BbuaboD, and 
finally into Rnabon ? Changes such aa 
this make the name entirely meaning- 
less. 

Of course it would be worse than useless 
for any individual to protest, but surely 
the railway authorities would listen to an 
appeal from the Honourable Society o£ the 
Cymmrodorion, or we might form a Soeiety 
for the Preservation of Celtic Piace-naTnes, 
which surely all patriotic Welshmen would 
join. 

I do not know if the same efiacement is 
taking place in Ireland and Scotland ; if 
so, I think our Celtic brethren in those 
countries would join in our protest 



A REMINISCENCE OF THE VALE OF CLWYD. 
Bx UA.UDS D. Joirm. 

IT was my good forttme to be staying in beaten tracks, misses many of nature's 

the parisn of Efenechtyd at the time choicest gems, and overlooks the smaller, 

when the harvest festival was observed in but eqo^y beautiful, valleys abutting 

the tiny church of St. Michael. Elaborate on to the greater one. The vale in which 

and carefully prepared music, and an Efenechtydis situated, will, with the Vale of 

elaborate ritual are, in many instances, the Glwyd, afford gratification to the visitor, be 

accompaniments of this service of thanks- he archEeologist, geologist, botanist, or bona 

giving ; but I doubt whether, in the largest Jide tourist, travelling for amusement only, 

chun^es and among the most fashionable The afternoon service, which was in 



congregations, there was a heartier out- 
pouring of gratitude than in that little 
church. 

The building and its neighbourhood teem 
with interesting associations, and well de- 
serve a few woi-ds of description. Although 
I have called this "A Reminiscence of 
the Vale of Clwyd," Efenechtyd, strictly 
speaking, lies in an adjacent and 
sequestered valley, divided only from the 
larger vale by a ridge of rising ground, 
which indeed at one end decreases in height 
nntil both valleys may be said to meet. 



English, was not largely attended, but this 
was not surprising, the weather being very 
inclement, the hamlet situated a mile away, 
and nearly all the parishioners having 
long distances to walk from farmhouses 
scattered over hill and dale. 

At night, however, the day's toil being 
over, the little church was crowded and 
presented a beautiful appearance with its 
ornamentation of flowers and fruit The 
sermon was listened to with rapt attention, 
the language of Wales being impressive 
even to one who, like myself, was only 



"The Vale of Clwyd proper has long been acquainted with a few words and phraf 

renowned for the splendour of its scenery. But the singing ! That is, I think, the 

and for the beauty of its panoramas. But best part of a Welsh service, at least to an 

the orthodox tourist, who never leaves the English listener. The Welsh seem to sing 
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as though they couldn't help it; and 
Efenechtyd, with its natural untrained 
choir, possesses a treasure which many a 
town organist might envy. St. Michael s is 
said to bd, with one exception, the smallest 
church in the diocese of St. Asaph ; and it 
seems rather likely to be true, as its 
length, including the chancel, is only about 
forty five feet. 

It contains a font of most ancient 
appearance, as well as the remains of an 
equally ancient but more elaborate roodloft. 
On the outside of the east window are 
strange marks in the stone, said to have 
been caused by the sharpening of arrows, 
but as this sounds rather like " the dark 
ages," I should be glad to hear of another 
explanation of the mysterious scratches. 

At the entrance to the porch are two 
other interesting relics of past ages. On 
the left there is a large stone called 
" carreg gamp," or " the stone of the games," 
formerly used in the rustic sports of the 
villagers, in feats of hurling and throwing. 
On the right there is a hollow stone 
trough, now filled with water, whereat the 
shepherds' dogs may quench their thirst, but 
in pre-reformation times it was probably 
used to hold the holy water, or as a font. 
One thinks of the dismay which would fill 
the hearts of the original worshippers 
could they now see its use. I fear they 
would consider it nothing less than a sad 



act of desecration. Still another remnant 
of Romish times is to be seen on the door 
of the church, —an iron knocker, — tradition 
has it that in some way or other the 
Virgin Mary is to be summoned by it ; 
another solution would be its use in 
exorcising evil spirits, but we would rather 
think of it in connection with the text, — 
" Knock, and it shall be opened unto you." 

There is, inside the church, a wonderful 
looking old Welsh tablet, but so obliterated 
by time are the letters that it is impossible 
to decipher its meaning or history. 

The name Efenechtyd is supposed to be 
derived from " Mynach," a monk, and 
" tyd," land, and it requires little imagin- 
ation to turn it into " monk's land," and 
to picture a cowled figure pacing up and 
down among the trees which one can well 
believe date from pre-reformation times. 

A former rector of Efenechtyd became 
bishop of Norwich, and his affectionate 
remembrance of " this sweet spot," showed 
itself in practic€d form, for in 1710 he 
presented a handsome service of communion 
plate to his old parish, which is now 
regularly used and much valued for its 
antiquity, and for the kindness of heart 
shown by the donor. The inscription on 
chalice and paten is as follows, — 

"The guift of Doctr. William Lloyd, 
Late Bishopp of Norwich in Anno 1710, to 
the Parish of Evenechtyd." 
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LAND OF MY SONG. 

r\ \ LAND of my fathers, the realm of the mountain, 
^-^ The home of the torrent, the forest, and glen« 
How sweet are thy valleys, and rich spreading meadows, 

That girdle the beauty of stream, lake, and fen ; 
Each thought of thy story is bright with a glory, 

And woe to the tyrant that treads on thy shore, 
Thy sons of the battle shall be like the tempest 

Embracing thy cli£Ps with their fury and roar. 



O ! land of my fathers, the home of the eagle, 
The land of deep passes and broad shadowed 
vales, 
Where forests are clothed with verdure unrivalled, 
And purple bloomed heather's the cloak of thy 
dales ; 
Where water's are rushing, where fountains are 
gushing, 
'Mid sweet scented flowers the lark pours its air ; 
Thy far spreading moors with great mossy boulders 
Are dearer than monuments rich and rare. 



O ! land of my fathers, the land of bright waters, 
Thy voice in the praise of thy mountains so 
high, 
Thy zephyrs they woo the delights of thy wood 
lands, 
And all sleep reflectant where smooth waters lie ; 
O ! land of my fathers, O I land of my fathers, 
'Ti^ more than a song that can sing of thee, 
'Tis fraught with emotion that swells with de- 
votion 
To recall its old love for the land of the firee. 

Gso. Howell-Bakeb (GtoenynenJ, 



PROFESSOR TITTWO IN WALES. 



ONE of the many distinct advantages 
conferred on our country by the 
establishment of the national colleges and 
the opening of the new county schools is 
the advent of Professor Tittwo. The pro- 
fessor is the eldest son of an ancient and 
respectable family that has resided in the 
midland parts of En^.and for the la^t 
thousand years. Dr. Dryasdust informs 
us that four brothers and two sisters, 
named, respectively, John Muffkin, Roger 
Tittwo, William Wheelbarrow, James 
Bulldog, Jemima Sure, and Mary Shutup, 
the children of one Robert Qatepost, settled 
about the year 950 a.d., at a small village 
in Warwickshire. They all had issue, and 
the family soon became large and in- 
fluential, and louj^ ere this, it has attained 
the dimensions of a tribe. To detail the 
varying fortunes of the family would be 
tedious, but a few facts about some of the 
members may help to explain much of the 
present condition of Welsh and English 
society. The Wheelbarrows were a very 
stay at home people, and therefore few of 
them migrated westward in the direction 
of the Welsh mountains. They are to be 
found mostly in Warwickshire and on the 
Welsh marches, where many members of 
the family fill important ofiices. The 
Muffkins have spread over the whole 
kingdom, but however far they have 
wandered, and however much they became 
mixed up with other families and nation- 
alities, they still bear a strong resemblance 
in feature and character to their great 
ancestor, John Muffkin. A considerable 
detachment moved early to Wales, and they 
have long since become Welsh in every- 
thing but sympathy. Representatives of 
the family are to be found on every parish 
and county council, and on most of the 
Qoveming Bodies of the intermediate 
schools throughout Wales. They are never 
distinguished for great ability, nor for 
pre-eminent common sense. They can be 
always known bv their strong antipathy 
to all purely Welsh institutions, move- 
ments, and customs, neglect of Welsh in 
their families, and a tendency to push 
Englishmen into public offices even in 



country districts. This strange and per- 
verse trait in the character of people 
whose fathers and grandfathers were 
Welshmen, and who are themselves Welsh- 
men or nothing, is undoubtedly due to a 
taint inherited from some admixture 
with the great Muffkin blood in former 
generations. 

The descendants of James Bulldog are 
not so numerous in the Principality. They 
do not seem to take kindly to the soil, and 
have to be constantly reinforced by new 
importations from England. But the 
prominent position which they occupy 
as game-keepers, hotel proprietors, estate 
agents, managers of works, &c., has given 
them much more influence than their 
merit warrants. The local gentry also, in 
some parts, have got considerably mixed 
up with the family, and many members of 
the tribe cut a great figure at petty and 
quarter sessions and at meets of the 
hounds. The knowledge of the Welsh 
language possessed by the Bulldogs is of 
the scantiest description, seldom exceeding 
"dwx anwil," and other expletives be- 
ginning with a d . The whole set are 

staunch tories and zealous churchmen. 

The descendants of Jemima Sure have 
not flourished much in Wales, and the 
only branch remaining in the country at 
present are the children and grandchildren 
of Ignoramus Sure, Esq., J.P., that was 
a captain of volunteers in South Wales 
a good many years ago. This gentleman, 
in order to enhance his authority, added 
a significant syllable to his surname, and 
ever since the family has been known as 
the Ignoramus Cocksures. Almost all the 
surviving members of this branch have 
taken to journalism, and may he found on 
the staff of most of the English news- 
papers of the Principality. Their pro- 
ductions are easily recognised by the 
patronising tone of superior knowledge 
that runs through their writings, and an 
occasional streak of arrogance, and con- 
tempt for the people whom they lecture. 

The Tittwos have always taken to 
learning, and therefore never settled in 
Wales to any considerable extent, except 
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in a few rich benefices and in church 
dignities, until within the last twenty 
years. The Tittwos are a proud race, for 
many of the literary celebrities of the last 
two hundred years have belonged to their 
family, though there are some notable ex- 
ceptions, like John Bunyan, Johnson, Bums, 
^Walter Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Carlyle. Nothing seems to give the family 
greater satisfaction than the fact that not 
a drop of Welsh blood runs in their veins. 
Had they been relifi;iously inclined they 
would undoubtedly have thanked heaven 
for this signal mark of its favour, but as it 
is, however, they simply swear at any 
one that questions the validity of their 
boast. 

I have thought it right and proper to 
preface the following veracious narrative 
of Professor Tittwo, and his achievements, 
with the foregoing short account of his 
kith and kin, from which it appears that, 
though he, poor man, thinks himself a 
compete alien, he evidently dwells in 
the midst of a numerous company of 
relations and family connections. The pro- 
fessor, after a brilliant career at one of 
the ancient universities, where he also 
obtained a fellowship, came down to Wales, 
and by the help of excellent testimonials, 
and strong recommendations from a bishop, 
a lord, and a member of Her Majesty's 
Government, he was immediately ap- 

? Dinted to the chair of Parallelograms and 
neumatic Syntax, — where, it does not 
matter. Many of his cousins, with whom 
he regularly corresponds, hold similar 
appointments in the rrincipality. 

Not much need be said about the 
professor's personal appearance. He is 
moderately tall and very thin, his face is 
shaped like a violin, with greater length 
than breadth, and is adorned with a some- 
what long and distinguished looking nose, 
the tip 01 which is terrestrially directed. 
Some students areof opinion thatthisfeature 
is an index to the character, but the Welsh 
are proverbially fond of fanciful inferences, 
and I have been credibly informed that 
the principal of the institution deprecates 
any attempt at drawing conclusions from 
the length or the point of the professor's 
nasal organ. The locks of his raven black 
hair fall gracefully behind over his coat 



collar, but they are not curled to any con- 
siderable extent. 

Until the professor came down to Wales, 
his only experience in teaching was a little 
he had gained, five years previous, at a 
church Sunday school, when he was des- 
perately in love with the vicar's daughter. 
Then he was a greater proficient at toxing 
the boys' ears than at leading them in the 
paths of knowledge. However, the neigh- 
l)ouring squire carried oflT the object of his 
adoration, and he quickly ceased his 
attendance at the Sunday school This 
biographical item has not been com- 
municated to the world by the professor. 

In order to better prepare himself for his 
work, he makes a point of reading all the 
letters and articles on Wales that appear 
in the Tirtiea. That being the case, 1 need 
not inform the reader what his views are 
of the Welsh people, their dissent and 
radicalism. He freely tells his friends 
that he has only accepted the appointment 
among this inferior and wrong headed race, 
just to wait until something better turns 
up, but his class, that has heard the rumour, 
is much afraid that this expected event 
may be long coming. 

The professor is a kind hearted man, as 
most of the Tittwos are, and like scholars 
and authors in general, he will purr audibly 
when stroked the right way. But it is 
not often he enjoys that pleasure. He is 
also very conscientious according to his 
lights, and code of ethics. He began his 
career with the benevolent intention of 
thoroughly reforming the country and 
assimilating it more, — that is one of his 
favourite expressions, — to the English ideal. 
He was resolved to do his best to make 
the Welsh love the English language, 
and recognize its superiority over all other 
tongues ever spoken, and he also hoped to 
make dissent and radicalism look so absurd 
that they would loathe quite as much as 
they now loved them. 

It was with considerable surprise and 
indignation that he heard the class break 
out into unmistakable signs of strong dis- 
approval when he once confided to them 
his philanthropic views and intentions. 
He feels sore ever since that his kindly 
meant services have been so rudely rejected 

fTo he continued, J 
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nPHE Lienor for Janaary will hQ entirely 
-*- about Glasynys. It will be a fully 
illustrated number, and will contain many 
poems that have not been published before. 
Though one of the most popular of our 

Soets, there has been no collection of 
rlasynys' works. As in life, so in 
reputation, Glasynys has been most un- 
fortunate. During his lifetime, he was 
distrusted by the Nonconformists on whom 
he had turned his back ; his keen devotion 
to Welsh literature was one reason, at 
least, why he was not preferred in his new 
sphere. The Lienor will, undoubtedly, do 
for him what it has already done for 
Robert Owen and Gwilym Maries, — it will 
call attention again to lovely lyrics that 
are in danger of being forgotten. 

The Glasynys number will be followed 
by full numbers on Goronwy Owen, Robert 
Jones Rhos Lan, Alun, Lewis Morris, 
Morgan Llwyd, Glan y Gors, and othera 
By publishing well printed and prettily 
illustrated handy volumes of these authors, 
it is expected that they will be much more 
generally read than they are now. Our 
poets and prose authors have suffered much 
because editions of them are generally 
expensive, difficult to get, incomplete, and 
far from attractive in appearance. 

Urdd y Ddyn, a guild of Welsh children, 
is making satisfactory progress. A little 

Eenny text-book, the first of a series, has just 
een published for the use of the Urdd by 
Mes8r& Hughes and Son. It is a collection 
of Welsh proverbs, to be read, discussed, 
and explained in the children's meetings. 
The result will be, it is hoped, a more 
simple and a purer style, and greater 
directness and force of thought The 
danger of our young writers is inaccuracy 
of Welsh idiom, vagueness, irrelevance, and 
bombast. The learning and careful study 
of four hundred proverbs during childhood 
will be an excellent discipline, and the 
discipline most wanted. 

Of the odes sent in competition for the 
Newport chair, two have already been 
published. Berw's ode has appeared in 



the Haul, ending with this month's issue. 
Elfyn has published his in a sixpenny 
booklet, sold oy the author, Llan Ffestiniog. 
It is understood that these two odes were 
in the running with that adjudged best 
for the chair. The Rev. J. T. Job (the 
victor), Berw, and Elfyn are all well 
known in Wales. A little volume recently 
published by Elfyn contains some of the 
prettiest things in the language. 

The biography of the fourth " Indepen- 
dent Father " in Mr. L. D. Jones' series has 
just appeared. The "Father" is Griflith 
Hughes, of Groes Wen, who was bom in 
1756. The biographer is the Rev. C. 
Tawelfryn Thomas. 

Seren Oomer now appears as a bi-monthly 
magazine, edited by tne Rev. Silas Morris, 
M. A. There is no lack of literary resources 
among the Welsh Baptists of the present 
day, and the old periodical ought to be 
very successful in its new and attractive 
form. 

I am often asked what Welsh papers and 
magazines contain trustworthy reviews. 
I only know of one, and that is the 
Traethodydd, There may be others, not 
known to me. Too often a Wel6h review 
is a mere puff or an opportunity for a 
dama^ng and undeserved sneer. Very 
few Welsh reviews have their well-known 
and trusted reviewer; the book is re- 
viewed by the over- worked editor or sent 
off to " a friend of the author." Criticism 
is a mean department of literature at best ; 
Wales, fortunately or unfortunately,^ is 
almost without it. Indiscriminate praise, 
and spiteful attacks, have make Welsh 
readers lose all faith in Welsh reviews, — 
they are much more willing to believe 
advertisements. 

Memoirs of eccentric preachers, often 
concealing the deepest knowledge of 
human nature beneath a surface of laugh- 
able oddity, have always been very popular 
in Wales. A very readable memoir of 
Robert Jones of Llanllyfni is the latest 
addition. 
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DEATH THE GATE OF UFE. 

By Lbbtbx Uills. 

MUST life's brief day dissolve io Disht at lost, 
Thia liviiig, loving, heart lie cold and still. 
These eyes one lingering look on lorod ones cast, 

Then sigli^ees ever, in a region ohiU, 
Where falls no not« of love, no gladdening ray, 
But dark ohlivion holds et^n^al sway f 



Casting its darkling shade o'er morning's light, 
Stifling my inmost soul in morbid gloom, 

Forth from phantasmal terrors of the night 
Came this dread thought, penumbra of the tomb ; 

Ti}l outraged nature forced the bitter cry, 

O atarong Creator ! was I formed,— to die f 

His mighty arc the glorious snn began. 
And o'er the quivering earth shot gleama of gold. 

Till teemed with light the blest abode of man, 
And life quick followed light, yet still the cold, 

Dull thongnt made all things take its sombre hue. 

All lovely lite murt vanish Eke the dew. 

Yes, like the dewdrops, scintillating gems. 
That deck with liquid beauty leaf and spray. 

Converting rosea into diadems. 

All evanescent glitter ! Bright decay I 

And like the dewdio^ glistening into death. 

All is extinguished with this mortal breath. 



A flood of reoollectiona surged me oer. 
The landscape faded into viUage school. 

The loving voice long still ran^ out once more 
Of him who held our hearts m perfect rule, 

And etwer glances, ohained by aooents kind. 

Conveying visions to eaoh dawning mind. 

Extinguished F No, when the tears speed to heaven. 
And to our sight imperfect cease to be. 

In nature's cmoible, each dewdrop riven. 
Lifted on hig^ a new life yet to see, 

Uay still in blessed showers beeprinkle earth. 

And in a pulnng ocean find new birth. 

Help me, Ood, to trust infinite skill. 

Teach me with reverent gaze thy truths to view. 

Lead thou my steps, keep back all dread of ill. 
And when bursts forth the dawn, 0, liketbcdew. 

With gentle fingers draw my life to Uiee, 

To find throng^ death an immortality. 



ON THE DEATH OF THE POET GWILYM TEILO, 

WHO TRANSLATED " GBONGAB HILL" INTO WELSH. 
By D. B. Da VIES fAp TeiioJ, Leamington Spa. 



WHEN twilight tints had faded from the sight. 
In mists ascending from an autumn night. 
The dews of death from reohus of mortal doom. 
Fast spread o'er loved bard their saddest gloom. 
In gemal youth his gloiy dawned bright, 
A nation raptured hailed his mid-day light, 
Flow'd like a slowing tide his splendid fame, 
The muses vied to cerebrat« his name ; 
-Now changeful time had brought the poet low, 
The shades were gathering o'er his noble brow. 
There, while the mid-night gave its solemn chimo, 
His soul was passing on the ebb of time ; 
Love pouring sighs upon the dismal air, 
Could not detain his fleeting spirit there. 
Dear ones forlorn upon the shadowy shore, 
An Anguished farewell wished, oould do no more. 

The winds of antnmn rustled on their way, 
While with the dead beloved ones watehed the day. 
On heavy wing time cleaved the clouded night. 
Death seemed in ambush there to check its flight ; 



Where lingered mom ? would darkest night de- 

Before her rays, they asked with aching heart. 
They feared and wept, they slept to start in 

dreams. 
And looked imploring for the laggard gleams. 
They who bad seen his face wear paJlid hue. 
From off his brow had gently wiped the dew. 
Who hod with tears beheld his failing tweath. 
And quenched his parched lips in throes of death. 
Could not repose, with hollowed sorrows rent. 
They vigUa kept and prayed for morn's ascent. 

With languid step at last the mom drew nigh. 
On brooding grief she gazed with pensive eye. 
With fingers Eght ahe touched that head of grey. 
Which pillowed low aeemed dreaming of the day. 
But vain she pressed, with loving graoe. 
The dghtieas eye, that fair and pladd face. 
She only traced the beauty there expressed. 
And shewed the peace wiui which he sank to rest. 



FROM NEATH TO LLANWRTYD WELLS. 



Bt D. R. Phillips. 




FTER spending the 
greater part of the 
year in some of the 
basy valleys of 
Glamorgan, one 
feels,asthe summer 
advances, a desire 
for a short change 
of air and scene. 
Some folk choose 
the wells of Brecon 
or Radnor, others 
the alluring spots 
round the Devonshire coast or the shores 
of Cardigan Bay, while to not a few 
Rhondda and Qarw miners nothing will 
suffice but a tour in the south of Ireland, 
or a run to the Isle of Man. The French 
are credited with the remark that 
Britishers take their pleasures sadly, but 
if this is true of the Anglo-Saxon, it is 
hardly so of the Celt, particularly the Celt, 
or Ibero-Celt, as we find him in the 
colliery and tin-plate districts. 

John Jones, of Glamorgan, goes to the 
Wells, to Llanstephan, or further afield, 
with a determination to enjoy himself, and 
he invariably succeeds in impressing the 
fact on everyone he meets. And what 
class stands in greater need of a change of 
air and scene than the makers of tin-plates 
or steel bars, or those who delve for the 
useful commodity which makes sunny 
" the happy homes " of Britain, — and other 
homes besides, — down, year in year out, in 
the bowels of the earth, — 

** Where the Budyardfl cease from kipling, 
And the haggards ride no more I " 

But we start from Neath, and through 
the valley through which the Nedd 
meandera It lool^, in its upper reaches, 
bewitchingly pretty, and we are given, like 
Tennyson's Maud, a warm invitation to 
revel among its many treasures of water- 
fall, glen, mountain and stream. An 
imaginative sniff of the air of the Beacons 
prompts us to decline, and reiterating the 
motto of the mountain wether, — "Gwlad 
rydd a mynydd i mi," — we plant ourselves 



in a third class carriage on the Neath and 
Brecon Railway. And only in time, for 
"Hen Gewydd y gwlaw," — to whom the 
old people of the vale of Glamorgan in- 
variably ascribe wet weather, — is evidently 
bent on pouring his vengeance upon us ; 
and just as the train starts down comes 
the rain, and with it some of the air- 
castles which all have been industriously 
building the last few days. But what 
cares the anthracite miner of Cwm Dulais 
for the rain which clamours for admittance 
at our carriage windows ? He is far out of 
its reach in the dark subterranean galleries 
below. Seven Sisters and Onllwyn are 
unpicturesque but important hives of in- 
dustry which we leave behind without 
regret, but one cannot help asking, — Where 
does all the coal go to ? The struggling 
peasants and manufacturers of Normandy 
and Provence could no doubt easily answer 
the question. But here we are at Banwaun 
Byrddin, the bog of buried cities, where 
there is a tradition, — ill-founded no doubt, 
— that hereabouts dwelt the son of Vulcan 
who betrayed " our last prince." But you 
will mention this at your peril at 
the local smithy. A stranger who once 
ventured to do so had the smith's bi^ sledge 
flun^ at his head. Seven cities claimed be 
the oirth-place of Homer, but neither 
Aberedw nor the Banwaun seems eager to 
be fathered with Madog Goch, the traitor- 
smith ; and small wonder. " Coming down 
in bucketfuUs," is one passenger's des- 
cription of the deluge we are treated to in 
changing trains at wind-swept Coelbren, — 
one of the coldest and most exposed rail- 
way stations in Wales, — and one feels 
inclined to give a fervent " amen " to the 
ditty of a village urchin on the platform, — 

** Come another washing-day I " 

We have hardly left the vicinity of 
Tafam v Garreg ere our pravers are 
answerea, and as the train humes along 
towards the land of limestone. King Sol 
bursts in lurid glory over the scene, and 
the picturesque hillside holdings of Blaen 
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Cwm Tawe appear like fairy palaces under 
its magic spell. And yonder is Craig y 
Nos, but ere we have craned our necks 
into position a bend in the railway track 
carrieis us into a cutting, — after the ruth- 
less fashion of railways in general, — and 
we are left to conjure up in imagioation 
the beauties of Patti s retreat. But did we 
not pass Ongur ? At that place lived the 
genial farmer-poet, Morgan Powell, who, 
crossing for the first time, with a load of 
lime, over a new bridge on the Usk, — 
towards which we are trending, — was 
prompted to the following triban, — 

** Tri pheth 'rwyf yn ddymuno, — 
Cael tywydd teg i galcbo, 
T&n y nos i ddirwyn twysg, 
A pbont ar Wysg i baso ! " 

But Swansea valley is fast leaving us, and 
we are on the ridge of the watershed. 
The Van Lake, — Llyn y Fan, — is out of 
sight over yonder mountains, but despite 
the distance, we imagine we can even now 
hear the echo of its fairy -citizen's musical 
voice, — 

'* Calling, calling, calling, 
The cattle out of the lake ! " 

A railway train, .however, tarries for 
neither fairy nor elf, and before we are 
aware of it, we are passing through Defy nog 
and Senny, the " land of the red earth," — 
"gwlad y pridd coch," — as Qlamorganites 
enviously tenn that fertile district 

At Defynog, in the sixteenth century, 
lived the poet Siencyn, a disciple of the 
preacher-poet, Thomas Llewelyn of Rhigos, 
whose blind condition he has immortalized 
in touching lines, favourably compared by 
the late ^fted Taliesin Williams to Milton's 
pathetic lament on his own blindness. 

Arrived at Brecon, — no longer a Norman 
rendezvous, but the home of song and 
successful eisteddfodau, — we have just 
time enough to get a good conception 
of the towering grandeur of the 
Be€U^ons and the picturesqueness of the 
ancient Priory Church, when " phew ! " 
goes the engine's whistle, and we are 
hurried unceremoniously aloDg to Three 
Cocks. We look in vain for the fowls, — 
they have evidently gone to roost. At 
this point we change trains, and ere long 
the Cambrian Railway introduces us to 



the picturesque scenery of the Wye. 
Erwood, where the brothers Mayhew, the 
founders of " Punch," drank many a bowl 
of punch in peace, is indeed a sylvan spot 
where we would like to linger, but we 
must pass on to Aberedw, only to find that 
if the informer Madog ever lived there he 
has long ago taken to his heels. The 
ancient town of Builth next looms into 
view, and ere we have had a proper view of 
its picturesque surroundings the heavens 
are again in tears, and we deeply pity the 
visitors on the platform who are minus 
umbrella or cloaK. Builth, however, will 
never be able to wipe from its history the 
shameful reproach that it refused succour 
to our beloved Prince Lly welyn in his hour 
of need. " Bother Builth, shall we never 
arrive at Llanwrtyd ? " shouts a short- 
tempered passenger, anxious, like brother 
Jonathan, to '* git thare ; " and sure enough, 
after changing into the London and North 
Western Railway train at Builth Road, we 
very soon reached the end of our journey, 
having been travelling about five hours. 

Llanwrtvd, from the railway station, is 
neither picturesque nor poetical, — Llan- 
gamarch giving it many points in this 
respect, — but when you have explored the 
Irvon valley, ascended the Qam and the 
Dinas, and walked to the top of the 
Sugar Loaf, you will say the beauties of 
Llanwrtyd are nearly all hidden. The 
Irvon valley from Pontrhydyflerau, now 
called Llanwrtyd, to Abergwesyn, is one of 
the finest in Mid Wales. Passing the 
spacious Dolcoed, — not " Dolecoed " as the 
sign stupidly has it, — Hotel, we enter 
the grounds which Mr. Campbell Davys 
has laid out around the Spa, and a varied 
scene presents itself, — colliers and teachers 
from the valleys of Glamorgan, farmers 
from Caermarthenshire, and tin-platers 
from all points of the compass, are here, 
there, and everywhere, playing quoits, 
flirting at the pump . house, or rambling 
leisurely round the grounds, or watching 
the many-hued rabbits playing on the 
mountain side. But we will leave the 
lively scene, and following the music of 
the Irvon, soon arrive at the old church, 
the Llanwrtyd proper, an ancient shrine 
situated at the foot of a lofty Alp near 
which Henog and Irvon enter into sweet 
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communion. On the declivity opposite 
stands "Glenview," the home of Kilsby 
Jones, — ^the spot which he loved best on 
earth, and which he has so eloquently 
apostrophised, — " Sequestered valley of the 
Irvon ! — thou birth-place and resting place 
of my humble forefathers, wisely and 
not too well have I loved thee ; when I 
sojourned in the land of the noble and 
generous Saxon, thou wert my thought by 
day, and my dream by night." Poor old 
Kilsby, — the Irvon valley knows him no 
more, and no more will large congregations 
wait on his eloquent humour. Caffed f elus 
gwsg. 

The road up the valley from this point 
winds at the base of the hill, and the 
parallel ranges, with their bold escarpments 
rising sheer into the clouds, afford a 
spectacle of rare and rugged grandeur, 
enhanced by the whitewashed homesteads 
which dot their bfiises near the stream 
below. Beyond Qlan Irvon some curious 
*" faults " in the slate formation occur near 
the bed of the river, where we speedily 
observe a large number of fine trout 
playing gi-acefully on the top of the water, 
as if eager to say, — "come and take us." 
We are almost tempted to do so when a 
horrid sign post hoves in sight, and on it, 
in letters of fire, the terrible legend, — 
" Trespassers beware ! " That is enough to 
strike terror into the heart of the most 
enthusiastic would-be angler, so we decide 
that nothing short of a visit to Abergwesyn 
will now satisfy us. "How far is Aber- 
gwesyn, 'machgen i ? " we asked a school- 
boy. A vacant stare is the only answer. 
" Will we reach there in half an hour ? " 
we further asked in Welsh. " You might," 
quoth the philosophic imp, and to our sur- 
prise we found ourselves there in less than 
ten minutes. 

Abergwesyn well repays a visit ; it has 
from time immemorial boasted two parish 
churches, one on either side of the river, 
within a few hundred yards of each other, 



and dedicated, strange to say, to the same 
patron saint. Of one, however, there is 
now but a portion standing, and its ancient 
churchyard adds a strange and venerable 
aspect to the scene. The -church now in 
use, across the stream, was built by the 
Llwyn Aladoc family. Altogether, it is 
with considerable satisfaction we retrace 
our footsteps down the valley, coming upon 
a curious scene half way. At a washtub 
by the river side stands a comely maid, 
a big crock kept boiling by a small wood 
fire beside her, and on the bushes and 
grass in front the linen are drying in the 
sun. "A typical gipsy scene, in Welsh 
garb," we ejaculated to ourselves ; and on 
inquiry we are told that every , summer, 
when the hillside springs have been dried 
up, the farmers are thus compelled to make 
for the nearest stream, aimed with crocks, 
pails, and family linen. Needless to say, 
that after such a long, but delightful, ex- 
cursion we arrive back at Llanwrtyd as 
hungry as the proverbial Turk, and 
proceed forthwith to make vigorous on- 
slaughts on our hostess' excellent ham 
and eggs. 

Another walk that is very much appre- 
ciated is that over the Llandovery road to 
the top of the " Sugar Loaf," a summit keenly 
swept by health-giving breezes, and from 
which an excellent view of an extensive 
tract of country may be obtained, — the 
vale of Towy bathed in a sea of glory by 
the setting sun, and Llandovery a mere 
detail in the distance. 

A railway run to Llaufifamarch is also 
an interesting item in tie programme, 
but it is a great pity the place is not 
better patronized. The walk by the river 
side, from the village to the pump house, 
is a very pleasant one, and distant may 
the day be when the delightful meads of 
Cammarch Vale are submerged by the 
great inland lake whereby capitalists pro- 
pose to quench the thirst of the " modern 
Babylon," Yn iach i'r Flynhonnau. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE TWISTED SAPLING. 



AN idyll; a farce; and a tragedy. 
By Owen Bhosoomyl, 

Author of The Jetvel of Ynys OaUm^ Battlement and Tower^ For The White Moee of Amo, etc. 



BOOK Til : A TRAGEDY. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



HOMECOMING. 



T>ASS we now over the seven years of the 
sentence and come again to the scene of the 
introduction to our story, — Havod y Gkurreg in 
ruins. 

The gate of the lower croft still kept its post, 
though its weather beaten bars were useless now 
in presence of the yawning gaps in every fence 
wall of the place. The crofts were crowded with 
trespassing sheep, and the kitchen garden was 
become the home of rabbits and poisonous snakes. 
The ash tree was gone and with it the bench that 
ringed it. The door of the shippon was open, 
sagging upon one hinge, though the roof of it was 
still comparatively whole. But in the house itself 
the desolation was most marked. The door of 
that was fast ; the window sashes gone and the 
roof entirely lacking, not taken o£P by hand of 
workman, the appearances forbade that assump- 
tion, for the eaves were still cumbered all round 
by ends of rafters and lath splinters holding slate 
fragments, while over all the roof tree, originally 
running the whole length of the building, now 
showed a shattered end projecting some three or 
four feet from the cross wall and ceasing above 
where the deserted hearth might be presumed to 
lie, — for we cannot open the door. 

In itself it was a pitiful sight : more pitiful far 
by contrast with the surrounding scenery. Let us 
look at that. 

The autumn day was waning. From here the 
distant glimpse of the vale of Gildeg was obscured 
by the soft haze which veiled even the nearer 
depth of the valley, while, southward, blue and 
beautiful across the vision lay the long line of 
Drumhir. Yonder to the east the rounded mass 
of Moel y Gtaer flashed like the outpost of some 
enchanted land as the play of the tempered sun- 
light lit it through the silvery curtain. 

Westward the pinnacles of Aran y Ddinas 
floated dreamily in the sky, their sapphire out- 
lines dimly distinguishable against the mellow 
primrose of the lift beyond. Behind us, to the 
north, the near crest line of the Cefn Du, upon 



which we stand, shut out with its orange and 
purple the dark frown of Y Gamedd. All round 
was beautiful ; beautiful as only the handiwork of 
God is beautiful, and Havod y Garreg was its foil, 
— the handiwork of man. 

In the ivy of the great rock the daws had kept 
possession through the desolate years that had 
fallen, and to-day they were sleepily calling to' 
each other as they watched the busy sheep absorbed 
in cropping the green crofts with none to make 
them afraid. 

Peace ! Peace of ineffable tenderness, hovered 
over all with brooding wing, like a shepherd 
spirit from Eden comforting the wistful earth 
with croonings of the past. Ah earth I tired 
earth and backward-yearning mother I dreaming 
with aching heart of that first Paradise, how 
often do its tear washed gates still through their 
crystal bars and lucent panels flash, ever and 
anon, faint reflexes of that lost happiness, which 
fall, gently as echoes sweet of heaven's own 
Sabbath bells, on some sore spot of thee to hush and 
balm the weary throbbing of thine endless pain I 

But suddenly up from the valley winged a com- 
plaining scout of the daws. At once the greyheaded 
sentinel sounded a sharp note of warning, and out 
from the shadows flew the expostulating tribe, 
wheeling round and round in interlacing circles of 
clamorous indignation. Next the sheep in the lower 
croft raised their heads and saw something. Stock 
still they stood for an instant regarding it, and then, 
with stamps and whistling snorts, bolted away up 
the mountain side, followed by a rush from every 
other croft in succession. 

The sight was certainly unusual, — by the lower 
gate a man was standing ; a man with his black 
hair streaked with iron-grey, and a hard and 
stubborn expression upon his features. For a 
moment he remained thus, gazing at the prospect 
before him. Then the keen eyes dilated ; the dark 
face grew livid ; the seamed hands flung out and 
clutched the top of the wall, while the trembling 
lil>s seemed to mutter incoherently. 

Presently the figure straightened up again and 
the nuUl, with feet that seemed heavy with years 
of sorrow, advanced by unsteady strides till he 
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reached the rootstmnp, which was all that re- 
mained of the ash tree, and sank wearily upon it. 
Then his head fell upon his breast ; the two hands 
drew the battered hat down oyer the quivering 
face and great sobs shook the whole frame. 

Long time he sat thus, even after the sobs had 
oeased, while the daws chattered and flew above 
his head and the sheep paused to scan him on their 
way back to the crofts. 

When at length he lifted his head to look round 
him, the flaming sun was just cutting its disc against 
the sharp edges of Aran, bulking in deepest indigo 
the silhouette of the mountain's majestic mass. 
Kising at the sight of it, with movements that 
betokened utter weariness, he walked to the door 
and tried to open it. It was fa8t> and after a few 
futile attempts he stepped aside and surveyed the 
ruin quietly. Next, slowly as before, he went 
round the whole building and into the cattle end. 
Thence, sadly as ever, he continued moving, going 
from point to point to look into each separate 
enclosure in turn. 

At the first gap in the fence wall he stopped and 
began to repair it feverishly, till, recollection 
seeming suddenly to come upon him, he dropped 
his hands to his side and staggered back. Then 
on again with laggard steps he went, pausing 
often to take in the full significance of it all, and 
ever and anon to smite his forehead with loose 
hand as some new pang struck him. Through every 
croft he went, with wistful eyes that still seemed 
to twitch in hot pain, until he came to the lower 
gate and from it looked, in the old familiar fashion, 
as if seeking something in the valley below. But 
the pain was sharper there and, with a half-groan, 
he made once more for the ash root. 

Standing beside that he turned his gaze upon 
the door, thoughtfully regarding it for a little 
while. Seemingly decided at last, he stepped up 
to it and, making a short upward leap, caught the 
broken eaves of the house with his outstretched 
hands. A minute later and he had clambered 
over and was down on the inside, standing on the 
grass grown hearth. But the thing that arrested 
his attention was that which grew bushy before 
him ; a single sapling ash. 

Not straight and lusty as such grow free in the 
forest, but with an enemy clutching at its throat 
and strangling it, where, accompanying it from 
the root, rose the tough and twisted stem of a 
honeysuckle. From the fioor to the tangled crown 
was barely more than five feet, but the struggle 
had begun years ago and about half way up. At 
that point the honeysuckle had wound itself firmly 
round and round its supporter till its highest 
tendril reached the topmost bud of the ash. 
Then the Storm King in derision hurled down a 



sharp slate from the bam roof and cut the tops off 
both. 

The combat deepened as the next spring opened. 
Every new Umb that tried to push its way from 
the maimed crown of the sapling was seized and 
dragged down by the relentless tendrila of the 
parasite. The rushing wind of the south west 
whirled down upon them through the open roof 
and swung the creeper to and fro till its tough 
stem abraded the smooth bark round which it 
dung. It ate into the wood beneath, tightening 
its grip ever more and more and all the while 
dragging down and smothering the struggling 
branches above, luitil the ash, its life sap exhausted 
in repairing that snaky wound, grew stunted and 
fantastically evil of aspect. 

Year after year the contest continued, till the 
effort to heal the abrasion resulted in a gnarled 
and twisted upper trunk three times as thick as the 
base. Winter after winter maimed with flying 
slates the weakly branches of the crown, till the 
upper half of the twisted portion was studded with 
spiky protuberances. 

Thus had the silent tragedy drawn on till the 
coming of this man, and thus its consequences 
showed before him now. In the gathering gloom 
he stared vacantly at the sapling, until, moved 
by a sudden impidse, he took out and opened a 
large dasp knife. Bending down, he severed the 
honeysuckle at the root and with a few vigorous 
wrenches and hasty fdashes tore it away and flung 
it over the wall. 

Then he relapsed again into stillness. 

The shadows deepened in the valley. Over the 
shoulder of Moel y Gaer stilly and statehly the 
fair moon lifted, silvering all the mountain ridges 
and filling with mystic sheen the deep sweeps 
between. One by one, in sweet succession, the 
gentle stars came out, and, resting on the top of 
Drumhir, looked in child-eyed wonder at the 
house of the twisted sapling. The little zephyr 
that woke to whisper to them played round the 
place it could not enter and then stole softly away 
to moan its sad faring. 

And still the man never stirred, even to hide 
away the bright blade that gliumiered in his 
hands. 

The moon fioated higher in the sky and the stars 
tiptoed further up till they could look over the 
wall to see what that still figure would do. But 
he did not heed their beauty or note their wonder- 
ment at all. So still he stood and so long that 
one might have fancied him turned to stone or to 
be the moveless ghost of some old dweller by that 
cold ingle. At last he started, looking straight 
before him, and then, as if overcome by swift 
exhaustion, dropped down in sudden collapse and 
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stretched himself along the oold hearthstone. 
Then the stars glanced at each other in pity, — 
they knew him now; they had seen him there 
prone before. Only that time they had looked 
through the window between the roses ; not oyer 
the roofless wall. 

All through the night he lay there, while the 
passionless moon waxed and waned and the stars 
in mute grief paled in the birth of a new day. 

With the first call of the earliest daw he rose 
and shook himself. Noticing the knife in his 
hand he turned and sought a certain loose stone 
stuck behind the jamb of the inner door. Taking 
this out he whetted the blade upon it for a few 
passes ere he shut and dropped it back into his 
pocket. Then he applied the edge of the stone to 
the soar on his forehead for an instant, mutter- 
ing something indistinguishable as he did so. 
Beplacing the stone, he next clambered stiffly over 
the wall again and dropi)ed on the ground outside. 
Here he paused to let his eye range once more 
over the ruined homestead and then, with a dry 
sob and a shiver, turned and left. 

Keeping to the grass grown and now scarcely 
marked track, he soon came to the place where it 
turned at the foot of the rock in the descent. At 
this point he stopped and pondered, not resuming 
his stride till a glance at his knee brought him 
together with a start. On down, but instead of 
keeping to the trail and joining the road thus, 
he struck aside to come at Glwysya, across its 
fields. 

George Nicholas, the tenant of the place, was 
just sitting down to breakfast when the damour 
of his dogs announced the advent of a stranger. 
The stranger evidently knew his way for the next 
minute he opened the door and walked in. At 
sight of the family collected round the table, 
however, he started back. 

** Where is David Oradoc P " he cried. 

'' David Cradoc left Glwysva six years ago,— I 
took it when he left." 

"Why did he leave?" 

** Mynachty bought it and gave him notice to 
quit." 

Then the tenant fell back to grasp the gun that 
hung on the wall behind him, for the curse that 
burst from the other was awful to hear. The 
stranger laughed to see the movement; a laugh 
one degree more horrible than the curse; and 
then spoke again,— 

" Will Uchelwr is at Mynachty now P " 

" No I he is away." 

" When will he be back P " 

** No one knows." 

Without another word the stranger turned on 
his heel and stalked out, while the dogs by the 



door slunk away to let his evil eye pass. Once 
outside, never hesitating or casting about for 
direction, he gained a gate in the farther field 
and climbed over into the road. There he set 
his face for Gildeg, but walking slowly like a 
man weary of foot and heavy of heart, and pulling 
the brim of his hat well down to hide his eyes. 

Never once did he look back, though the 
tenant watched till he passed out of sight down 
the valley. 

In Gildeg things did not appear to have altered 
much. The Bed Dragon still swallowed up thirsty 
and hungry souls, to yield them again in due 
time to the streets and markets, full fed and re- 
freshed to a genial mellowness. Perhaps the 
Shop that we know, of was not so brisk looking as 
of old, and the bales might be commencing to 
look frowsy; but still it was there, and from it 
might be heard periodically the shrill tongue of its 
mistress or the howls of the boy who most re- 
sembled his father. 

In the justice's court, at the other side of the 
square, Clifford Brown-Bice, Esq., J. P. still 
attempted to get even with Gildeg in general 
because it contemptuously refused to touch its 
hat to him ; while out at Llysowen the gout still 
occasionally closed its grip. The gossips still 
turned over everybody's doings with the same 
zest as of old, and the derk still hunted up folk's 
proper legal names. 

The jail stlQ stopped up the east end of Stryt 
Glyndwrdy, and before you came in sight of that, 
** Evan Bowen, Solicitor," still met the eye upon 
a brass plate to the left. Men now remarked of 
him that though he had little law business yet he 
seemed to do well and never lacked for money 
even in these hard times. The slim derk, though, 
was gone ; disappearing suddenly, shortly after the 
great trial, carrying with him, said his master, a 
sum of money purloined from the desk. We 
know better than that however. We know that 
his master, during the only foolish moment he 
could ever remember in the whole course of his 
professional experience ; gave him, out of the ample 
sum paid by the Freeholder in footing his bill, a 
small instalment of the long dreamed over 
arrears, and that with this amount our friend the 
hungry clerk proceeded to indulge in an orgie of 
roast beef and pudding. Next day, with sufficient 
cash remaining hoarded in the fold of his neck 
kerchief to pay for one more such feed, he dis- 
appeared in quest of the recruiting sergeant, no 
more. to return; whence it may be inferred that' 
the two gorges had the desired e£ESect of stretching 
his length and expanding his circumference 
suffidently to fill the military doctor's eyd. At 
any rate, that is the last Gildeg ever saw of him. 
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'* It WM 8el£ah of him though," said his master 
afterwards, " not to take the old servant with him 
for a oamp follower." 

And finally, further along on the other side of 
the street, Mr. Owen Bevan still kept the secrets 
of the county families, and tied up their title deeds 
with veA tape, or stuck their worries into jngeon 
holes and drank an odd hottle of their best from 
his cupboard with Huw Auctioneer, wheneyer he 
did not have his feet under the mahogany of one 
or the other of them. Altogether, much the same 
as ever, this town of Cildeg, with the auctioneer 
who stQl worried the printer, and the constable 
who still oiled the key of the cage door and 
looked forward to the day when he shoidd have 
the extreme felicity of turning it upon the Uchelwr, 
Shop, & Co. 

On this particular morning Mr. Owen Bevan 
was looking out of his office window, and wonder- 
ing whether he really hadn't better attend to that 
business of Bodawen's to-day, when his attention 
was arrested by an unfamiliar figure coming along 
the street. The figure came nearer, but he did not 
recognize it, and even when it walked straight to 
his door and entered he merely wondered, as he 
lifted a pen from the ledge, ''Who the 'old 
gentleman ' this was P " • 

Then, as he looked, he heard a bitter voice, 
speaking in English and saying, — *' I can speak 
English now, like the Uchelwr I " That sent him 
groping vaguely through the depth of his memory, 
but it was the soar upon the new comer's forehead 
catching his eye that placed him at last, and he 
put out his hand with a sharp " Gk>od God ! Tom 
Hawys I Tom Hawys I " 

He came round in a minute or two and cleared 
his throat. " Tom I dear heart ! I didn't know 
you, — ^you are changed so I " 

"Aye, hell does scorch one in time I suppose. 
I am changed ; you are right ! This is not Tom 
Hawys but Thomas Jones, convict ; returned from 
serving his time for sheep stealing." 

The other tried to stop him. " Don't Tom ! 
don't I You know that, — that you are lying I " 
he broke out with sudden heat. Then he went on 
in a beseeching tone, — '* No I No ! Thomas Jones 
is dead ; dead and buried. You left him behind 
on the other side the prison door when you 
stepped out. This is Tom Hawys come back 
again." 

It was now the other's turn to interrupt. 

"Wait a while, Owain. Yesterday I went 
through Cildeg without either eating or drinking, 
and I have tasted nothing since, — save sorrow. 
Give me something to eat and after that there 
will be enough of talking for us both, — I'll, 
warrwiif," 



This pleased the solicitor, for he dreaded the 
advent of his half of the talking to come, and 
therefore he was busy to furnish forth, or rather, 
to see that his wife and servant furnished, a meal 
of such appetizing components as might tempt a 
man to linger longest. He was dearly funking. 

But in spite of that, and also of the offering of 
this savour and that relish, with the desperate 
attempts at drawing him into discursive con- 
versation which accompanied all, the guest did not 
eat like a famished man or dally like a fall one. 
He had more the air of a man at a set task. 
Neither did he speak beyond monosyllabic samples 
till the feast was ended. Even then he only 
said, — 

" Shall we go to your office P " 

When they had passed through, the new man 
locked the door behind him. " It will be better 
so," he remarked, as the other looked at him. 

Then he began to speak* not sitting down but 
walking to and fro, three paces then a turn, 
eloquent of the past. And as he proceeded, his 
hearer noted with gathering dismay that, though 
he spoke in English, he yet used the poetic form 
which had always distinguished his use of his 
mother tongue. Which argued in the solicitor's 
mind that he also still kept his old mountain side 
simplicity of reasoning, and poetic notions of 
justice, instead of having exchanged them for 
decent, every day ideas upon such points, — such 
ideas as would have allowed him to become a 
respectable tenant farmer again for instance. 

He spoke briefiy of the first few days of his 
prison life, but merely as one indicating the 
points of an ordinary existence, till he came to a 
certain day in particular. " That day," said he, 
" I was restless beyond usual for I was thinking of 
my wife, and was troubled because I knew that it 
was about then the baby should be bom. Then 
at night I could not sleep, but lay through the 
darkness rigid with a strange fear. But, just 
before the dawn, the darkness stirred with life 

and . Owain I " he broke off abruptly, " I 

knew from that moment that my wife and child 
were dead. Tell me how it happened ! " 

The solicitor heaved a sigh as much of relief as 
of sympathy at finding his worst task forestalled 
in so marvellous a manner, — or so mad a one, as 
he said mentally to himself. But he took the 
other's hand, saying, as gently as he might, — 

"Your dream was true, Tom, your wife and 
child have been spared these years of sorrow." 

" That is— they are dead." 

" Yea, Tomi they have lain under the shade of 
the quiet yews, these seven years past. God help 
you, Tom I " 

H« fftlt a tremrtr mn throng'h th« grip tn his 
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hand, and heard the thick breath drawn hard 
throngh set teeth, but the faoe was turned away. 

In spite of his dream the man was hit beyond 
control of speech just now. He turned and walked 
to where an old print hung on the wall. Hard as 
he stared at that he did not see it, but he saw 
through his other senses that the other departed 
softly and looked him in, alone from all folk; 
alone with the Ghrist of Sorrows. 



CHAPTBB XXVin. 

BETWIXT THE PABT AND THE FUTUBB. 

'\17HEN Owen Sevan returned, his eyes red and 
unsteady of glance, he found the other 
man standing by the table, and a hard grip of 
their two hands was the only sign for a minute or 
two. Then the solicitor fumbled in sudden 
business at the bottom of sundry drawers and 
beneath two or three lids. This having served its 
purpose of gaining steadying time, he took out 
his handkerchief and mopped his whole faoe 
vigorously to take the perspiration from his brows, 
and the dust especially from the comers of his 
eyes, — ^the weather is generally so extremely hot 
and dusty in houses with a north aspect at the taU 
end of autumn. So, too, he did not return the 
handkerchief till he had blown his nose violently 
two or three times. But having thus relieved 
himself he turned and drew a chair to the table, — 
from which the other had not in the meantime 
stirred, — and was glad of the same chair as his 
first glance at the waiting figure dissipated the 
new confidence. He got up again and made 
for the window. Standing there; looking out, 
with his back to the listener and speaking in his 
own tongue ; he made shift to begin the story for 
which the broken man was waiting, — 

** When that day, — you know, — was over, your 
wife was very hard stricken. She made no great 
cry, but moved like one whose feelings were 
chained in some way, or a body whose spirit is away 
seeking something. Neither would she stay there 
in the town or tarry here with my wife for a day 
or two. Even at her mother's house she would 
not rest beyond the one night, and none of us 
could persuade her from going back to the Havod. 
Megan Wills went with her to keep her company, 
and Sion, too, used to come during the day and 
stay with them, passing the night away in the 
mountains because he was afraid the constables 
might creep in upon him in the darkness and clap 
the irons on him. 

" But this sort of thing could not last, and while 
we all looked for her will to change, when her 
baby should be bom, we never thought of the end 
that did come. 



<< Day in ; day out ; she never shed a tear^ and 
neither did she ever speak of Mynaohty or the 
judge. Nor did the others speak of you in her 
hearing, after the first day or two, for when they 
did so she would hurry away out of reach of the 
words, so keenly did they hurt her. And always 
she grew stiller and more tense of grief, till it 
would have made any man shrink to look at her 
and think of how she suffered. 

*' When the last day of the tenancy arrived she 
was troubled in her manner and excited to an 
extent that alarmed her mother, who had come 
up to be with her daughter and nurse her ; while 
the others said they had not seen her so at any 
time before. 

** Probably she was expecting the Freeholder to 
come up and turn her out on that day, for she 
kept the gorse hook to her hand as if she were 
waiting for him; though of course be did not 
come or show himself at all, — neither he nor Jacob 
Shop having returned to Gildeg since the day of 
the trial. 

*'Andit was well for him that he kept away, 
for the rock at the turn of the track below the 
house was full of the wildest young fellows in the 
mountains thajb Sion had gathered to lie th^e 
with him. And all their word was of Llyn Du 
that has no bottom, and the shadows of Y 
Gamedd that lie upon it too heavily for a 
drowned man's body to rise and fioat. 

" Just at the edge of dark she went out to the 
gate of the lower croft and, leaning upon it, 
with old (}elert beside her, looked long and stead- 
fastly at the lights of Glwysva twinkling in the 
valley below, where it was already night. But 
her mother went and brought her back, for the 
tears were shining in her eyes and she was all 
weary. Then, as she came to the ash tree, she 
fiung her arms round it and kissed it i>a8sionately 
again and again, crying, — ^ Ash tree I ash tree ! 
miy husband can never come home while thou 
art standing; the ravens are witness to that. 
Oh, fall soon, that my husband may come home to 
me.' 

«Her mother took her indoors, and vdth the 
night came her labour. She barely lived long 
enough to see her baby, neither did she give it a 
name, for she knew that it would need none in this 
world. 

« Then she turned her face to the wall and took 
the wee one with her ; never a moan from either 
of them at parting, but a smile that was like 
a thanksgiving for rest upon the mother's 
features. 

" The next day, too, there was fresh trouble at 
Glwysva. Evan Bowen had bought the place for 
the Uchelwr and gave him notice to quit. Then 
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the same day the sootmdrel attorney went off to 
London, as he gave out, but everybody believed 
that he went to South Wales to join the other two 
and screw more money out of them. 

" All the country was angry at hearing of these 
things and had there been another eisteddfod there 
would like enough have been three places burnt 
instead of one. So when the funeral took place 
all the valley gathered to follow it and all the 
town went out to meet it, and young Sion walked 
in front of the coffin, bold and defiant, and no 
constable dared show to arrest him, for the folk 
were sullen. 

"Next day he went away to Aberalyn and 
enlisted. 

« A week afterwards Huw Auctioneer went up 
to fetch your furniture and house stuff, to store 
them in his warehouse against your return, but 
his wife put it into two rooms of the house, which 
she keeps locked up except when she goes in to 
clean up. He kept old C^ert, too, and gave him 
the kindest home dog ever had from that day till 
he died two years ago. 

« But that is not the point. What I want to say 
is that, after bringing down the things he re- 
membered something which had been.mislaid, and 
next day he went up agftin to fetch it. He came 
back in a fury, for in the night between some one 
had cut down the ash tree^ falling it so that it 
should break through the roof and ruin the 
plaoe. 

" It was said that the Freeholder himself did it ; 
at any rate it was horses and men from Mynachty 
that drew the fallen tree away next summer and 
with its branches burned the trunk, scattering its 
ashes to the four winds afterwards. Then came 
the day for Glwysva to go ; and he sold up, dish 
and spoon, and with the money went away to 
England, for he wan too old to fight the Freeholder, 
he said, and would settle where he might never 
see him again. And we have heard no more of 
him or Sion from then to now. 

''When he was gone the Uchelwr came back, 
but not to make any figure. Moreover, the year 
after that, there came seven old wethers into the 
fair from away on the other slope of Aran, south 
westward. The man who brougl^^t them was a 
Gwilym Dwn, of Pennant in that country, and he 
said that the seven had strayed over there about 
two years before, where no one knew to whom 
they belonged. Huw Auctioneer spoke to him 
and- found him an honest man ; quite ready to 
turn them over at once for public auction on the 
spot. 

« That was a brisk auction, I warrant you, for the 
word had gone through the fair and there was a 
great crowd to rush up the price for the sake of 



the man that was some day to receive it. Never 
did seven sheep go at such a price at any sale in 
the country, — they might have been fat cattle and 
still been dear at the figure. When the hammer 
fell they brought the money to me and it Hes in 
the bank, together with what Gwennie left, — you 
shall have it all to-day. 

'* But we could not bring Will Addis into court 
on that alone, though everybody called for it, and 
he and Jacob Shop took fright and went away 
for safety. Since then he is away most of the 
time, sometimes alone and sometimes taking Shop 
with him. 

« Mynachty, too, is all but d)9S6rted now, for he 
furnished it but scantily after that eisteddfod 
affair, and the land is mostly grass, since men 
fight shy of dealing with, or working for him. 
Neither did he ever dare do anything with Havod 
y Garreg, which no one would take from him. 

'' And that is all." 

In the silence which had followed the cessation 
of the narrative the solicitor found himself mildly 
wondering how it could come that in the telling 
he had adopted exactly the language and views of 
the most ignorant hillsider. Perhaps, it being a 
hillside story, and heard by him mostly from hill- 
siders, these things were part and parcel of it all, 
— the body of the story brought up from the 
depths of \^B mind must naturally appear clothed 
in the fashion and habiliments it wore when it was 
laid there. 

Through all his pondering he was listening for 
a sound from the man behind, but no sign came 
to relieve the tension till the tall clock in the 
comer struck the hour. Then he turned and 
found the other regarding him with calm face 
and only a certain sadness in the eyes to betray 
that he had heard anything to move him. 

The sadness extended to the drawn mouth as it 
relaxed into a faint smile over the sympathetic 
dasp of the hand which followed. 

<' Owain, you have been a friend to me, indeed ; 
and in what you did for my ¥rife, — you know 
what I think of that I " 

'' Every man,— every honest man that is, — ^was 
your friend ; and is to-day," broke in the solicitor. 
" Wait till you see Huw Auctioneer I " It is 
natural for a man to try and shift the blame to 
somebody else. 

** Aje ! you are both true friends to me. And 
is Huw thriving still P " 

" Tou shall see that for yourself. Come, we 
will go and see him at once, but don't tell the 
people in the street as you go who you are, or we 
shall never reach the plaoe, — for it will be a rare 
day in Gildeg when folk hear that you are re- 
turned." 
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The man they sought was sitting in his shirt 
sleeves on the top of a pile of misoellaneous ''lots'' 
in one of the sheds in rear of his house. He did 
not speak, but he rose and seized the hand offered 
with a grip that made Tom's fingers tingle. After 
the first glance at the face in front he kept his 
own eyes down to hide them till a husky voice 
said gently, — 

*' Never mind Huw ; I heard it all from Owain. 
You know — you " 

The solicitor came to the rescue. "You can 
show him the furniture some other day, but jast 
now we'll go over to the bank and see Wynn 
Meredith." 

The cheerful alacrity with which both men 
greeted this suggestion was astonishing ; so easy 
is it to earn the gratitude of men in an awkward 
fix. 

Since the auctioneer's house was down by the 
river, they had some hundred yards of street to 
travel before they could reach the bank on the 
east side of the square. 

Almost as soon as they started they noticed that 
every door was open and had a head peering out 
of its gap, while before they had gone half way a 
small rabble of children was at their heels, 
whispering excitedly that Tom Hawys was come 
back to hang the Uchelwr. 

Then two or three women joined, and an odd 
man, too old to work. Then more women, — and 
the man sitting and nursing a broken arm started 
up and followed too. As they passed the black- 
smith's shop out came the smith, with his striker 
and 'prentice boy, and the ploughman waiting to 
get his coulter sharpened, and the two men whose 
horses were to be shod. Then the excitement 
grew and grew, till the folk from the small shops 
rushed out, just in time, to join in the shout of the 
men from the mills and the wheelwright's by the 
river, who sprinted along to catch up, shouting 
as they sped,— "Tom Hawys is come! Tom 
Hawys ! " 

The solicitor mended his pace briskly, but the 
crowd moved brisker yet, and by the time they 
reached the bank it was a rare job to win through the 
door at all, and a rarer still to close it after them 
and bolt the people out. Even as it was some of 
the more eager spirits had burst in at the first 
attempt to shut it, but after that, such is the nature 
of man, these lent so hearty a hand as speedily 
made good the barrier against those still on the 
steps. Belike they begrudged the sharing of their 
glory amongst the many^ — at least their attitude 
of breathless awe, afterwards, as they watched 
Tom at the counter, seemed to say so. 

Wynn Meredith, Bank, was so fain to see the new 
arrival that he pooh-poohed all formalities and 



rules and "began to shovel out gold sovereigns 
with a flom: scoop, just as if he had been old Gam 
Grocer in the flour, only more reckless," said the 
gazers in the rear. " Why I look you I he didn't 
even count them ! Dear king I he just shovelled 
them into a scale and weighed them, as if they 
had been chicken feed or any other rubbish. 

" And Tom Hawys ; he was as rich as you 
please I Oh no I he didn't care about maldng 
himself into a packhorse with all that staff. He'd 
just take an odd handful to buy himself some 
toothpicks with, or a shoelace if he should happen 
to break one. A great man was Tom Hawys I — he'd 
be sitting on the bench above Clifford Brown-Bice 
one of these days if he happened to feel inclined, 
he would ! " 

And although it was not toothpicks or shoelaces 
Tom wanted, yet he did put back all the money 
save a little for present needs, smiling sadly as he 
did it. 

Then the solicitor spoke up, his heart swelling in 
pure joy. "Come you with us Wynn; we are 
going to my place to crack a bottle,— the clerk can 
get along for an hour without you, I know. Come 
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now. 

And Meredith was so overjoyed that he made no 
real resistemce when Huw Auctioneer, in sheer 
exuberance, seized him and dragged him half way 
over the counter. " Loose me I " he cried, " and 
then I'll come." 

And come he did, with a wallop that nearly 
upset the other, — and then they all four laughed 
immensely, one in spite of himself. The men 
behind laughed too at that, while the derk was so 
glad that he volunteered for overtime if need be, 
to overtake an3rthing which might otherwise suffer 
from the manager's absence. 

"Well; if you have to put in overtime, I'll 
send across some right good stuff to keep you 
company," put in the auctioneer. 

" Nay I there'll be no overtime to-day at any 
rate," interposed the manager jovially* 

" Never mind ! " replied the other, " you shan't 
cheat him out of the stuff. He shall go over to 
the Dragon and get it himself after closing." 

Then they opened the door. It was like break- 
ing a dam and lettiag in a flood. The pressure 
outside had come to such a pitch that those on the 
steps were shot in amongst the door openers like 
coals from a sack, and the whole were carried 
backward and flattened against the farther wall. 
But the original possessors of glory fought man- 
fully, and while they did so the four made to 
escape by the side door. 

That was no use though ; that crowd was able 
to see through stone walls; at any rate it was 
already on the move as the first of them emerged. 
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and by the time the fourth got his nose over the 
threshold they seemed to have been established on 
that side also in the same density ever since the 
bank was built. 

It was no use drawing back either, for the 
throng inside had followed and was pushing them 
forward. ** No help for it I we must make for the 
Dragon," s}iouted the solicitor, laughing, as he 
tried to make the others hear above the glad din 
of the crowd. *' To the Dragon I To the Dragon I 
To the Dragon I ** shouted everybody. And all 
the way across the square folk strove and struggled 
to shake hands with Tom, or even to touch his coat, 
while over all rose a mighty and repeated shout, — 
«Tom Hawys is home again, — ^now for the 
Freeholder ! " 

Every room in the Bed Dragon was filled in- 
stantly, and every man in every room shouted out 
reckless orders for xmlimited beer. But the doors 
were so thronged that nobody could be served in 
particular, and the mugs and the jugs, and the 
pitchers and the i>ewter8, just passed as far as they 
contained anything, and everybody drank what was 
handiest or consoled his thirst by shouting, again 
and again, — *' Tom Hawys is come back; hurroo ! " 

While, in the innermost sanctum, upon the seat 
and at the table where his enemy had first arranged 
for his undoing, sat Tom, the hardness vanishing 
from his face by degrees, till he fairly broke down 
and hid his face, — with the auctioneer making no 
bones about it, but weeping openly ; barring that 
the tears could not wash away the smiles entirely. 

The grey haired cobbler, all lame as he was, had 
meantime been struggling so stoutly that now he 
reached the table and, stooping his lips to Tom*s 
ear, shouted, — 

" 'Twas my own cousin, Gwilym Dwn, brought 
in the seven wethers and he*ll be glad enough to 
tell you all about it.'* 

Thereat Tom lifted his head again and nodded ; 
making the cobbler so pleased that he burst into a 
rousing chorus. This was all that had been 
lacking and instantly the tune was taken up with 
a deafening strength that shook the black rafters 
overhead and, rolling out, was caught up by the 
throng in front and swelled along until folk faring 
in from beyond the bridge hurried forward to 
find out what the matter might be that made 
Gildeg so happy. 

When the softness crept into Tom's face it stole 
into his heart also, slacking the iron will that had 
borne him through the night and thus far in the 
day, and making him remember how long and 
how bitter was the time since he had last slept and 
how tired he was; dead tired! Therefore he 
begged to be allowed to lie down somewhere ; if 
only for an hour. 



Upon that the other three explained to the 
nearest members of the throng what the matter 
was and from them it flew from mouth to mouth so 
quickly that there was no insurmountable difficulty 
in getting foot room and gradually making way 
across the square and so to Owen Bevan's house, — 
for it was a self evident fact that there would be 
no sleep in the vicinity of the Bed Dragon during 
one twenty four hours at least ; somebody, nobody 
knew just who, having, apparently, paid for un- 
limited supplies of good ale. It is not known yet 
who paid, though most folk think it was the 
landlord himself. 

Once in bed Tom slept round the dock, calmly 
and peacefully as though the last eight yeais of his 
life had never been, — and his friends put it down 
to the pleasure of his welcome. Waking, he sat 
far into the next morning with the solicitor and 
the auctioneer, whose day had been passed between 
congratulating themselves and everybody else over 
a drop of the right stuff in the sanctum of the Bed 
Dragon and coming down to the house to enquire 
if Tom were awake yet, each time leaving in- 
structions that a fast boy,— detained in the kitchen 
pending use,— should be despatched instantly with 
the news should the sleeper awake in their 
absence. 

Now that he was up, Owen Bevan slapped him 
heartily on the shoulder. ** What did I tell you, 
TomP 'Every honest man was your friend,' 
wasn't it ? And isn't it so now you've seen it for 
yourself f " Then, as they sat before a dilatory 
supper, they went over again the chances of con- 
victing the Freeholder ; twisting and turning each 
scanty argument as though they would make it 
grow by cultivation or massage. 

And all the time Tom sat and said next to 
nothing, while the others put his reticence down 
to the natural pain of the reflections called up 
by the business in hand. Still, in spit« of that, 
when at last they separated for bed, the two of 
them were very sanguine, — how could they be 
expected to read what was in the mind of the 
other ? 



CHAPTEB XXIX. 

SEETHHrO. 

'M'OT WITHSTANDING the late retiring, break- 
fast was ready at the usual hour next 
morning in the house of Owen Bevan. The 
wonderful thing, though, was that the person 
mentioned was also ready for the breakfast; 
proving how well seasoned his head was. Tom 
was down too, and over the meal announced his 
intention of ranging over and finding this Pennant, 
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in order to learn what he could about the afiEair 
of the seyen sheep. 

HiB host readily assented to this, secretly think- 
ing that it would do his guest all the good in the 
world to swing his legs over rock and heather 
once more, after seyen terrible years of a prison 
cell. And the guest was at the same time 
thinking that the trip would pass one day of those 
which must intervene before the home-ooming of 
his enemy, an event which he had heard was set 
for some three days hence. 

He took the valley road as far as the head of it ; 
striking from there over Drumhir where it started 
first away from the buttressing of Aran. As he 
climbed higher and higher and felt the beauty of 
the day ; as he breathed the air that to him was 
like nectar, and saw the mountains, ridge and 
peak for league on league uplifting to the blue, 
the bitterness of the prison life came back and 
wrapped him in double fold. This was one of the 
minor things he had been deprived of ; forced to 
exchange for the narrow walls and gloomy foul- 
ness of a cell. 

So strong did the feeling become that he stopped 
and bared his head, loosing the button at his 
throat while he muttered inaudibly to himself. 
He knew that if he were but to turn round he 
should see, across on Cefn Du, the ruined walls of 
his home; but he started on again, keeping his 
eyes doggedly upon the sheep track he was 
following, till, gaining the highest line of the 
ridge, he had perforce to look about him and study 
the direction. From where he stood he knew the 
country well enough back to the point of Drumhir 
next above Mynaohty's upmost pasture. He knew 
the long succession of bush clad difiEs that would 
make it easy for a man driving sheep to escape 
observation from anyone not directly in the track ; 
especially if it were done in the grey of morning, 
before the people of the valley had time to climb 
the ridge. Southward of those diffs lay a tangled 
wood wherein for miles no man dwelt, so that the 
person driving would have nothing to fear from 
that side. But now he wanted to examine the rest 
of the way between this and Pennant, distant 
yonder over the second ridge to the south west- 
ward. It was a rough country and he took it as 
no small indication of thoroughness that a man 
should choose such a line and such a distance, 
rather than kill the sheep and, burying them, run 
the risk of discovery. Moreover, as he said to 
himself, the Freeholder had not done it personally ; 
there was not time betwixt day dawn and the hour 
of the sale in the Dragon yard to have traversed 
so many rocky miles and got back again to Cildeg. 
Some other man must have done that part of it ; 
probably Beuben Ploughman, — now dead \ killed 



by his team while drunk. Never mind, that did 
not make any difference in his plans. 

As he went on, crossing the first ridge, that ran 
due south, and scaling the second that trended 
south west, he wondered more and more at the 
character of the job of that morning seven years 
ago. But as ho reached the other side, he came 
in sight of a thin wisp of blue turf smoke, rising 
amidst the birch and mountain ash which filled a 
great dingle just below him, cutting his wondering 
short and enabling him to guess at once that this 
was the place of Gwilym Dwn, and the end of his 
present journey. 

Had he been keen in his quest and bent upon 
pure evidence fit to go into court with, then he 
must have been sadly disappointed ; for what 
Gwilym really knew took little time in the telling. 

He remembered well enough the day when he 
saw the seven wethers, more by token that his 
family had received an addition two days before 
and he was up on the mountain again after three 
days' absence. It was mid-day when he topped 
the ridge above the house and there he noticed at 
once seven wethers bunched together, travelling 
with their faces along the ridge and looking 
scared, like strangers to the country. He sent his 
dog round them to hold them till he could examine 
them and found they bore a mark which he had 
never seen before, so that he started them along 
again till they came to some sheep of his own, 
with which he left them. He did not notice them 
much afterwards, but at the next gathering and 
shearing they were still there, being wethers and 
not ewes, in which case they would most probably 
have made their way back again by hook or crook 
to the home range at lambing time. 

At the gathering no man on that side knew 
them, which was not strange considering that 
Cildeg and Tilanisa market town, — to which that 
country naturally belonged, — were foreign towns 
to each other ; something like twenty miles apart, 
and with the Aran to emphasize the boundary be- 
tween. Therefore he had taken the fieeces himself, 
and spent the money, though that of course he 
would return. 

Tom however demurred vigorously to this and 
the tale went on. 

News of course could not cross the shoulders of 
Aran and only climbed slowly up from Tilanisa, so 
that it was another year before he casually heard 
a strange story which put him on the right track. 
After that he pushed inquiries on every hand 
with the result that he became convinced as to the 
identity of the seven, and he resolved to drive them 
over to the next fair at Cildeg. 

<* And the rest you know yourself," ended the 
narrator. 
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** If you had been but a half hour earlier, you 
would likely enough have seen the man who drove 
them," said Tom. " Is there no one about here 
who might have been up on Aran that morning 
and seen them oome P " 

*' Nay ! for I asked them all myself at the first 
shearing. Tan yr Allt or Bryn Oaled would have 
known if anyone did, but neither of them oould 
help me at all ; in fact, no man on this side oould 
put a single word in the case." 

All the same, if his testimony in the witness 
box, as far as it went, was worth anything, even 
ever so little, he woidd gladly attend the court 
and give it ; for a Cildeg man was his cousin and 
he would not be backward in holxong his cousin's 
countryman. 

« And anyhow they had better eat now." 

To which prox)Osition Tom gave a most hearty 
assent, for the twelve or fourteen miles of Gk>d's 
country, after seven years of prison, brought the 
appetite to a new edge. 

How do rumours get about P When Tom 
reached the solicitor's house again that night he 
was as light as at starting, so far as evidence 
went. Tet, nevertheless, while he was busy dis- 
cussing the fruitless journey over supper with his 
two allies, the story went round at once that he 
had got together most important proofs ; sufficient 
indeed to hang Will Addis out of hand, with 
Jacob Shop to the feet of him for a strangling 
weight. 

This last fantastic flgment so pleased the gossips 
88 to leave it to this day an article of devout 
belief in Cildeg that, under certain droumstances, 
the government intended to have hung the two in 
the manner indicated, provided Tom Hawys paid 
the extra cost of the extra high gallows required. 
And it is the only grievance the town has against 
that stubborn man, that he chose to refuse this 
munificent offer, prefexring to go his own way, 
thereby depriving the place of its just niche in the 
fabric of history. 

Very natnrally several dear friends dropped in 
upon Jen Jacob Shop, one after another, to buy a 
packet of pins and explain the matter to her, or 
to get a length of tai>e and amplify the rumour, 
tUl she got into a rage and shut the door upon 
them all, while she sat down to write a laborious 
letter of abuse and threatenings to her absent 
spouse, by way of assisting him in the crisis. 

One of the younger Shops carried this to the 
post and she had to go inside to buy the stamp. 
Now this is a task peculiarly grateful to the 
budding mind by reason of its importance. For 
first of all, comes the bustling up to the counter 
and then, — ^while hanging the chin on one hand 
upon the edge of that to assist the tip toes in 



giving size, — ^there is the peremptory order for the 
article required and the chinking of the moist 
coin down on the counter, all of which are merely 
the nuld prologue to the thing to follow. Who 
has not felt his small breast swell with pride when 
he licked his first stamp and thereafter paused to 
study the exact position it was to occupy. Or, 
again, finding to his horror that the stamp was 
upside down, who has not wrestled with the 
weighty problem as to whether it were surest to 
turn that round or apply the process to the rapidly 
soiling envelope itself. And, still proceeding, that 
point decided ; think of the vigorous thumps with 
the heel of the fist to ensure adhesion ; which per- 
formance again necessitates the missive being 
placed flat upon the counter, wh^re a due triumph 
may be indulged in by letting folk see that letters 
are sent from ** our " house. The small person in 
question went through all this joy with a full and 
generous appreciation of it. 

But alas, ere starting upon the errand, her 
mother had sternly enjoined her, under penalty of 
unheard of punishments, to let no one see the 
address. What's the use of posting a letter if it's 
going to nobody, or all the same as nobody P 

Therein, however, Jen Jacob Shop overreached 
herself and the toddler's disappointment was amply 
avenged, as we shall see. For, properly mindful of 
her mother's repeated commands, the plump little 
palm and chubby fingers of the left hand were 
carefully spread over the directions during the 
thumping process, and, of course, one of the 
several Paul Prys standing near suspected some- 
thing from that and became eager instantly. 

Very naturally after all those thumps, the wee 
maid was seized with a fear lest the address might 
possibly have been jarred loose or obliterated in 
some dire manner and so, very carefully and a 
comer at a time, she raised her hand to see if it 
were still there. Paul Pry followed her move- 
ments for the same reason ; he wanted to see also. 

Then the news went round at once, — or rather 
it didn't go round; it couldn't have done so in 
the time ; it ivas round instantly, — ^that Jen Jacob 
Shop had sent her husband a letter full of bank 
notes where with to pay his passage to America. 

After that one might have noted the growth of 
this seedling report. First it put forth a tender 
sproutlet to the effect that Jacob Shop and the 
Freeholder had been expecting what was going to 
happen and had therefore chosen the town of their 
present abiding as being handy to a seaport in 
South Wales. Then that sprout pushed a leaf to 
explain how the two had chartered a fast sailing 
ship which was to be in waiting, saUs set and 
anchor apeak, with a boat full of strong rowers 
at the water's edge ready to put off on the instant 
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ahould the news from Cildeg oonfirm their fears. 
Next followed another leaf stating the port of 
destination and the length of voyage. And finally 
it topped out into a very happy blossom desoribing 
that part of the programme falling to Evan 
Bowen, who was to sell the draper's business and 
the lands of Mynachty ; with the proceeds of both 
which he was to join the fugitives abroad. 

There is no fiction so interesting as that whose 
birth one can watch and whose development one 
can either stimulate or follow. Qood gossips of 
Oildeg ! The scent of this, their latest full-blown 
plan penetrated to -the council of three now resting 
in Owen Bevan's office. HowP Well perhaps 
through the keyhole or down the chimney, or 
again maybe in the sldrts of Huw Auctioneer's 
servant when she' came to carry a message from 
his wife. Anyway it got thero and the solicitor 
immediately despatched the auctioneer to examine 
and roport upon the circumstance. 

He came back much relieved. No t the thing 
was merely a cultivation of that proverbial pre- 
varicator, ** They say." Meanwhile, however, one 
part of it was correct enough, and that was the 
name of the Freeholder's present place of exile. 
So much would be of great assistance to the police, 
saidhe. 

''What did you say the name of the place 
was F " asked Tom. 

** Tirowen in Gwent. Why P " replied Huw. 

'< Oh, I like to picturo him in my mind." 

The solicitor appeared troubled at this, and when 
they broke np their conclave for the night, took 
occasion in bidding the auctioneer good night in 
the street, to bestow upon him some vigorous 
mixed epithets and samples of advice. It was a 
mero waste however, for the other simply answered, 
in his tone of incorrigible good nature, — 

'' Bosh I never trouble, Owain. He'll wait here 
for Mynachty and have him to jail. Else why did 
he go the long trail to Pennant for evidence, eh ? " 

'' Good night, and " rotumed the solicitor in 

despair. 

"Be so and so'd, I suppose," laughed the 
other. ** Ah well I good night to you and good 
luck to us all three, — an honest man will come 
out on top in spite of " 

«The Place Below," chimed in the lawyer. 
''Well, we shall see about that if we live long 
enough. Good night I " 

The three days passed, and the fourth, but still 
no sign of the Froeholder. 

Tom had spent this fourth day in reading the 
account of his own trial, which the solicitor would 
gladly have kept from him, but could not when he 
demanded it point blank. It was a newspaper to 
him with a vengeance. 



While serving his time he had often pondered 
over the evidence of Beuben Ploughman and 
Siencyn Bach, and had never yet been able to come 
to any satisfactory conclusion concerning its point 
or aim. It had simply served to increase the 
wonder and incredibility of the whole a£Eiur. It 
was ludicrous,— or would have been but for the 
fangs of it. 

To day, however, as he read the whole for the 
first time, his astonishment refused belief till the 
solicitor's assurances and explanations convinced 
him that the account beforo his eyes was actually 
a faithful and true report of the proceedings. 
When at last it was borne in upon him, he seemed 
for awhile to sit in complete stupor. 

" CSan it be possible P" he wispered to himself 
at last; "can it be possible P" he repeated 
moro loudly. Bising, he looked at his solicitor. 
" God I " he cried. " If I had only understood I 
If I had but been tried by a judge of my own 
nation and language I If I could but have spoken 
for myself. But, — I will be even for it all yet ! 
I will pay it all back, God is my witness, I will 
pay." 

Then he sank back in a kind of stupor, while 
the other looked on in helpless wrotchedness. 
Not till darkness fell did the latter feel bold 
enough to broak in upon the silence. But he got 
little comfort, for Tom gently rofused to eat, but 
begged to be allowed to go to his room instead. 

The gleam of his eye, moreover, disturbed the 
solicitor so much, that when his guest had rotired 
he put on his hat and went out to tell Huw 
Auctioneer not to call that evening, for Tom was 
in trouble ; the events of the last few days having 
apparontiy thrown him somewhat off his mental 
balance ; but a long night's rest would no doubt 
restore him completely. 

To which his hearer responded devoutiy, — 

" Let us hope so, — please Gk>d ! " 

Though Tom rotired so early, yet it was not to 
sleep. Sitting on the edge of the bed he stared 
moodily beforo him for half the night. 

Something roused him at last. Supposing his 
enemy should fail to return P What was moro 
likely P He was a coward and a guilty one. 
Perhaps after all the rumour was true and he 
really would sail for America. Hero the sitter 
raised his face and voice together. "And what 
would he gain by it if he did P I would follow 
him, aye I if he borrowed wings of his own ravens ; 
I would find him." 

The speaker paused for a littie while, until, his 
mind fiaring up once moro, he sprang to his feet 
and began to walk beside the bed in the old 
reminiscent fashion, three paces and a turn. 
"Home I wife! child I " His stpps had caught 
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the cadence again, learnt and^bnmt into his heart, 
night after night in a narrow cell when the feet 
went bare upon the cold stones for fear of arousing 
the warders. 

« Home I wife ! child I *' he kept on, mechanically 
and nnder his breath at first, as in time past ; but 
gradually growing louder and louder by degrees 
till it rang through every comer of the room. 
'* Home ! wife I child 1 " it thundered now through 
the house from attic to basement while his 
features were distorted with fury and his deep 
eyes gleamed like a madman's. 

The loud hammering at the door failed utterly 
to arrest his attention, and it was only the sight of 
the solicitor standing just within the room that 
broke the grim' cadence of that stride. The look 
upon the incomer's face brought him to an 
irresolute pause; he laughed vacantly and then 
motioned to the other to advance. 

'' It's something I used to do in prison, — ^just 
going over the score against the TJchelwr," he 
said at last. 

«The TJchelwr t" Bevan gulped down the 
curse which coupled itself with the name as he 
took the hand that trembled with rage in his, " I 
live in the hope of the day that villain is hung." 

The other lifted his head at the words and burst 
into a jarring laugh. '* Nay I Owain I surely I 
M3rnachty is a person of education and a gentle- 
man of high standing in the community, — the 
judge said so." 

**D the judge!" shouted the lawyer 

bitterly. 

« Ha ! ha ! " laughed his hearer ; .so horribly 
however, that Bevan put his two hands upon the 
shoulders of the other and forced him back to a 
seat upon the bed. 

'' You must not be alone, Tom," he said. *' It 
is not good for you to brood so ; come down and 
we will sit together over something that will 
soothe you." 

But argument and pleading were alike fruitless. 
Nevertheless Tom woidd not break out again ; he 
would promise that. He was tired now and 
perhaps he should sleep after this. In fact he was 
sure he should. And with this assurance the 
would-be comforter was fain to leave him. 

Passing out, however, he turned, looking long 
and earnestly into the other's eyes. Tom broke 
into a worn smile under the scrutiny, wringing his 
hand warmly as he said at parting, — ** God bless 
you, Owain I Gk>d bless you for a true friend I 
Goodnight! Goodnight!" 

When the door dosed he went back and, half 
undressing, was about to throw himself upon the 
bed when a new idea struck him. The window of 
the room was a bow, and, striding into it, he 



looked out. Yes ! there it was I the squat jail, 
dimly visible at the end of the street. 

" What if I put him there first and hear what 
the judge has to say of him then P Aye ! if I 
thought he would suffer as I did and for as long a 
time I would wait even all those years for the 
end. But, — he has no wife or child and hardly a 
home. No I it would not begin to be equal and, 
besides ; he is guilty ; I was innocent I So let it 
be ; the soonest the best." 

Then he went back to the bed and slept like a 
log till daybreak. 

Over breakfast next morning he was very cheer- 
ful; so much so as to astonish his host, who 
hastened to try and provoke a further increase of 
the cheerfulness by retailing an especially funny 
series of stories ; though he did not add that they 
were out of date amongst other folk, being dose 
upon seven years old. And Tom made shift to see 
the points of aU of them ; bringing in the laugh 
exactly at the right moment. '' Clearly," thought 
the lawyer, *' I must be beforehand in telling Huw 
Autioneer that either I was mistaken yesterday or 
else there has been a most marvellously complete 
recovery. It will be awkward otherwise if that 
blimdering tongue enquires of Tom, in thick 
headed sympathy, how his lunacy is getting on." 

The solidtor never did give Huw credit, — a 
man's good points never are properly appreciated 
by his nearest friends. 

Making an excuse to the effect that he must just 
slip out and see a man upon important business 
for five minutes, the solicitor proceeded to provide 
against this possible future awkwardness by 
hastening down to the auctioneer's place and 
getting in the first word. Betuming immediatdy, 
with the indigestion fiend putting in some nasty 
work under the belt, he congratulated himself 
immensdy upon his foresight in the matter when 
Tom, calmly reaching down his beaver, — ^new, to 
matdi the new dothes bought two days before, — 
announced that he, too, was going out. He 
thought he should benefit by a good long walk, 
and therefore, — '' Good morning 1 " 

*' Good morning, Tom I " 

So pleased with himself upon the point was 
Owen Bevan, that the door had hardly dosed 
behind the other ere he proceeded to open a 
cherished drawer of his desk and indulge in his 
rarest dissipation ; a pinch of the finest snuff. 

The winning of a lawsuit was nothing to com- 
pare with providing against pain to his guest, if 
one might judge from his actions. 

Meanwhile, out in the street, that guest had 
paused at the comer to take stock of his sur- 
roundings. Evan Bo wen was just emerging from 
his domicile; "the solicitor for the prosecution," 
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thought Tom, quoting in his mind from the news- 
paper report of his trial, *' I will speak to that 
smart attorney." 

The legal gentleman was a£Pable. ''Good 
morning, Mr. Hawys I " 

** Hawys P Jones you called me last I ** replied 
Tom scornfully. 

** But, my dear friend I that was only in the 
way of professional business,*' rejoined the other. 

** Business ! aye I the devil's business. Did you 
three think that the same devil would forget it ? 
Kay I yourselves are surest that he never will. 
He is laughing over it now. Where is the 
Uchelwr P — ' the gentleman who wished to benefit 
his country ! ' — the devil has his shears in hand for 
the shearing of his sheep ; nobody will steal them 
out of his hand. 

'* And you, you sit here and write letters to tell 
them I am come back and what things I do, but 
I will go and dig the Uchelwr out of the hole he 
hides in and then, — you shall hear what the judge 
has to say a second time ; I'll warrant you he will 
not speak so scornfully of me as once he did." 

Evan Bowen drew a long breath; he felt 
immensely relieved. He had feared personal 
violence. He had not feared the law, neither did 
he do so now ; he had satisfied himself upon his 
own standing with regard to that years ago, — 
before the seven sheep were stolen. Oh, indeed I 
let him set the law in motion at once ; this re- 
turned convict 1 He would find that the law does 
not readily admit that it can commit injustice ; the 
law would bring its whole strength to crush any 
man who should presume to accuse it of such a 
thing by indicting his false prosecutors. 

Proceed ! my good man; and get a few years more 
for false witness and the rest of it. The attorney, 
of course, only said this in the inside of him, while 
the outside carried a smile of superior pity as it 
passed back again into the house. Once safe on 
the other side of the locked and bolted door however 
he made speed to write to his client, advising him 
to return at once and appear to court public 
attention in order to put a good front upon his 
conduct. For he, the writer, had just found out 
that the returned convict intended to have him, — 
the client, — ^before the judge and get the whole 
affair of his own conviction gone into. 

There need be, of course, not the slightest doubt 
as to the ultimate result of any such trial ; him- 
self having, in fact, a plea prepared and pigeon- 
holed long since in connection with the case, which 
was enough to make a man smile, so complete and 
sufficing was it. 

Mr. Addis had better return at once, as he said 
before ; indeed I come post haste ; more by token 
that the convict had expressed his determination 



of seeking him in the place where he was now 
staying. 

And so ; etc., etc. 

But neither during the time of writing this 
letter or afterwards did it occur to this astute 
attorney that he had totally failed to understand 
the right meaning of the convict's last sentence. 

And while he wrote Tom was pushing beyond 
the town, with his face set to the south, looking 
neither to the right or left, but striding along witii 
a swing that was stirring to see. 



THE LONELY FLOWER 

WHICH GREW ON THE BAITKS OF THE DEAD SEA. 

Translation of Dyfed'rt ** T Blodifn unig," by 
William Huohbs, Llanrwst. 

O LONELY flower ! sweet thy face. 
Dost thou look for the direful place 

Where lay the cities of the plain ? 
It is a wonder thou canst smile, — 
Thy heart remain unbroken, — while 

The wind doth blow its dismal strain. 

O lonely flower I thou art bold, 
To make thy seat where we are told 

In days of yore were scenes of lust ; 
And dost thou know, sweet lovely flower, . 
That here was poured the brimstone shower 

That scorched all splendour to the dust P 

O lonely flower ! art thou here 
To say that flowers did appear. 

Upon this bed in fragrant bloom P 
What I and dost thou remain to tell 
Of fiery showers belched from hell. 

And only thou escaped their doom P 

O lonely flower I thou art come, 
A pure soul afar from home. 

To Uve in wilderness so drear ; 
While on this lake to still gaze on. 
Which speaks of wrathful justice done, 

And on thy cheek there's not a tear. 

O lonely flower ! dare a hand 
To cut thee off, lest here it stand, 

And like this region withered be P 
In looking at thy lovely face 
A great temptation 'tis to place 

Upon thy brow a kiss from me. 
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THE BARDS AND THE FRIARS. 



E end of the 
liddle Ages is 
haracterised 
ly the mighty 
fcruggle be- 
w 6 e n the 
ecularaad the 
piritual power, 
-between the 
Smpire and the 
'apacy. The 
.^me strife was 
going on in England, and at the same tima 
The mendicant friars had come as the 
regenerators of society, as the friends of the 
leper and the outcast, as the heralds of 
learning and art, as the fearless denouncers 
of the rich who knew no charity, of the 
strong who remembered not mercy. After 
the atheism and immorality of the Crusades, 
after their brutality and leprosy, — the friar 
brought purity and sympathy and God 
hack into the desert world. The Crusader 
sought Christ's grave in a far away land, 
and came back brutal and diseased, — as if 
Christ were dead indeed. The friar came 
and taught men that Christ was still alive, 
and walked as his Saviour had done, doing 
good among men, and wearing his crown 
of thorns. But, before two centuries were 
over, the friars themselves had degenerated, 
— their fervent preaching had degenerated 
into mere mountebank tricks, their learn- 
ing into the most barren scholasticism, their 
asceticism and poverty had given place to 
luxury and wealth, — luxury and wealth 
which were odious because the friars still 
made believe that they fasted and prayed 
in poverty for the love of God and the 
redemption of man. Poets are not a saintly 
race, — few of them have been canonized, — 
but, saints or sinners, one thing they have 
always done, they have always torn off 
Jl 2 



the cloak of hypocrisy and poured the 
most withering scorn on-cant. 

The English monks and friars of the 
thiriieenth and fourteenth centuries have 
been immortalized in their hypocrisy, held 
up to the ridicule of all ages, by a poet 
wno represents the rich they flattered, and 
by a poet who represents the poor they 
neglected. The monk of Chaucer will never 
die. He should have been poor and pen- 
sive, loving the solitude of his cloister, in 
deep meditation over the wonderful truths 
of God. But he was a gay rider, with his 
bridle 

" JiogHng in the whiatliiig' wind M clear 
And e^ M ]oud as doth the chapel bell," 

The rule of St. Benedict was old and too 
stringent, the monk of the fourteenth 
century had had better light, and believed 
that it was foolishness to make himself 
mad by poring over musty books, and that 
it was downnght sin to work. He made 
the best of God's mercies and followed his 
greyhounds through the gladea The pale 
penance-worn monk had become a " lord 
full fat, and in good point." Hia plain 
garment had been doffed or barely hid his 
curious gold pins and his love knota, was 
embroidered with grey rabbit fur, the 
finest in the land. 

" Now certainly he wu a foil prelate, 
He was not pale as a for-pyned ghoat 
A fat swan loved he best of any roaat ; 
His polfiey waa aa brown aa ia a berry." 

The friar had come later, with a nobler 
and more difficult task, but his degeneracy 
had only been the faster, and the con- 
trast is more striking between his loose 
life and the iron severity of the mles of 
his order, between the unutterable mean- 
ness of his aims and the noble self-sacrifice 
and lofty ideals of St. Dominic and St. 
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Frandfi. Chaucer's friar thought that it 
did not accord with his dignity to consort 
with the poor whom St. Dominic had 
revered, or to look at the horribly de- 
formed lepers to whom St. Francis had 
ministered. But before the rich 

'* Courteous he was, and lowly of service.*' 

Before the courtier and the lady he had 
many a merry note, and as he played before 
them 

** His eyes twinkled in his head aright, 
Afl do the stars in the frosty night." 

His song was the loudest, his laugh the 
merriest. He knew every tavern, he had 
presents for rich men's wives. 

« Full sweetly heard he confession, 
And pleasant was his absolution." 

In the eleventh century he had braved 
the most dreaded death in the fever-haunted 
towns and among the lepers; in the 
fifteenth, he fawned and cringed before 
any rich sinner who gave silver to the 
poor friars. 

Another poet, an unknown poet, who 
lived on the fringe of the Welsh borders, — 
among the Malvern Hills, which seem to 
be a part of Wales carried into the English 
plain,--has described the friars more 
minutely, in ruder dialect and in more old 
fashioned metre than Chaucer. The re- 
vival of English alliterative poetry on the 
Welsh borders, in the fourteenth century, 
took place at the same time as the great 
Welsh literary revival of the same century. 
The spirit, which found its fullest ex- 
pression in Dafydd ap Gwilym, moved an 
English border poet, — rough but earnest, — 
to tell, in homely phrase and uncultured 
language, the ^ad story of the sufferings 
of the poor, and the sadder story of the 
degeneration of the friars.* 

He passes through the convents of the 
four orders of the mendicant friars, seeking 
one who could teach him his creed. He 
first tried a Franciscan friary. These Grey 
Friars reviled the other orders, boaated of 
their own holiness, and declared that the 
way to heaven was found, not by learning 
one's creed, but by giving money towards 
a painted window in a Grey Friars* 
house. He passed on to a Dominican 

* The aathor referred to was prolMtbly jot Langlande.— £4. 



friary, wondering at its gorgeous archi- 
tecture, — its painted and polished pillars, 
its glorious windows, the knots of gold 
which reflected the sun's light, marble and 
alabaster tombs with figures of armoured 
knights and lovely ladies, in raiment of 
beaten gold. And yet, thought the poor 
poet, these builders will beg a bagful of 
wheat of the poorest man. He found a 
friar on a bench, so fat that his flesh 
wagged like a quagmire. His order, the 
fat man said, was the best approved, the 
other orders were mere abortions, '' and we, 
Dominicans, can be Popes and of greatest 
degree." Christ did not speak so, said 
the poet, as he passed into an Augustine 
friary, where he was told that, if he 
gave anything to the house, he would be 
enrolled as a lay brother of their order, 
and have all his sins forgiven. He had 
nothing to give, and went to the one re- 
maining order, that of the Carmelites, 
entreating them to teach him his creed. 
His sins could easily be forgiven, the 
Carmelite friar said, without learning his 
creed, the friar would take all his penance 
in peril of his soul, — for a consideration. 
The poet was penniless, and was told that 
he was a great fool, — a penniless poet 
thinking that his sins might be forgiven 
was too absurd. The friar hurried off to a 
rich sinner's deathbed, the poet to a poor 
ploughman, who taught him his creed, and 
whose life he describes in a picture that 
is one of the most pathetic in the whole 
range of English literature. 

I have thus mentioned two typical poets 
to show that there was a strife in England 
between the poets and the friars. The 
friars sing the praises of the self-sacrificing 
devotion of their founders, of their own 
exclusive sanctity and power of absolving 
from sin ; the poets maintain that religion 
is not a thing of the desert or of the 
monastery, but a living influence best seen 
in the sanctifying sorrows of the family 
life. 

In Wales the strife was far more bitter ; 
bards and friars were both organized 
bodies, and there was a greater antamnism 
between their aims than we find bitween 
the friars and poets of England. Two 
facts account for the greater bitterness of 
the strife in Wales. 
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One is, — ^the feeling of patriotism was 
much stronger in Wales than in England. 
Wales realized its unity centuries before 
England realized hers. From the battle of 
Chester in the seventh century, right up 
to our own day, the unity which the !^mans 
gave us has never, in any period of Welsh 
history, been quite lost sight of, has never 
entirely ceased to be yearned for. This 
feeling of unity developed into patriotism 
in the long wars against the English 
central power. It was exceedingly strong in 
the fourteenth century, the time of the great 
literary revival, the eve of the rebellion of 
Owen Glendower. In England, on the 
other hand, the feeling of patriotism can 
hardly be said to have begun before the 
Hundred Years' War, and it did not reach 
its full strength till the reign of Henry V., 
did not fina its poet unul Shakespeare 
came. 

Another cause of the bitterness of the 
strife, — ^the Welshman delighted in the 
beauty of nature, a delight which the friars 
condemned as a sin of the flesh. For the 
wild beauty of nature, — the mountain, the 
moorland, and the sea, — the fourteenth 
century Englishman had no sense ; and the 
feeling took centuries to develop in English 
literature after Chaucer and Langlande's 
time. We meet with it for the first time 
in Henry Yaughan, the Silurist, in the 
seventeenth century ; it does not reach its 
fulness until the end of the eighteenth 
century, where we find it^ust as it is in 
Dafydd ap Qwilym, in Wordsworth and 
Bums. 

So that the two strongest feelings in 
Wales were patriotism and delight in 
nature; the feelings which the friars 
condemned, above all others, were the 
provincial patriotism which prevented 
the unity of mankind under Pope and 
Emperor, and the delight in the beauty of 
this world, a sinful beauty which hid 
from men's eyes the holy beauty of the 
next. 

I shall divide my remarks on the strife 
between the bards and the friars into four 
parts, — 

1. The friars of Wales. 

2. The bards of Wales. 

3. What those friars thought of those bards. 

4. What those bards thought of those friars. 



I. THE FRIARS OF WALES. 

Along the Welsh marches, — ^the marches 
where the races mingle, and which are so 
interesting to the ethnolomst, so fruitful in 
genius and in crime, — tnere stretched a 
line of great monasteries, from Chester to 
Glastonbury. Within the borders there 
was another line of monasteries, smaller, 
but nearer each other, fringing the 
mountainous part of Wales, from the 
mouth of the Clwyd along the slopes ^of 
the Berwyn and Breconshire mountains, 
along the vale of Morgannwg, and along 
the South Wales shore to Haverford.and 
Cardigan. Within this line again, right 
among the mountains, there was a third 
class of monasteries, — smaller, and fewer 
in number. I shall say nothing about the 
constitutions of the monastic orders in 
Wales, — their rules and organization were 
the same everywhere, — but the following 
suggestions may be worth considering, — 

(1) The great majority of the Welsh re- 
ligious houses are Benedictine or Cistercian. 
That is, they belong to the older monkish 
orders, against the corruption of which the 
existence of the mendicant orders was a 
protest. Hence, though we do find many 
communities of friars in Wales, their new 
life and zeal, their self-denial and devotion 
to the outcast did not make the monastic 
orders so great a pow.er in Wales, as in 
England. There were lepers in Wales, — 
we know from the Welsh laws and Welsh 
place-names, — and Franciscans settled in 
places where, even in our own day, the poor 
are most wretched, — but the friars found 
no great towns, no crowded population 
with its consequent squalor and disease. 
Wales was a fit home for contemplative 
monks, it had no need of working friars. 
Tintem was lauded as the best place in 
Britain for quiet religious meditation, but 
the others, — Cymer, Valle Crucis, Aber- 
conway, — were not less secluded. What 
would have saved the monastic orders was 
the need for continual work and abnegation. 
In Wales they had leisure, and their 
pampered bodies, the theme of so much 
irreverent bardic literature, enclosed a dull 
stupid soul. 

(2) They were an Anglicising party, and 
found their patrons among those whom 
the Welsh regarded as their conquerors 
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and oppressors. In reading the history of 
England in the fourteenth century, we 
find a number of great lords distinguished 
for their turbulence, their readiness to 
murder, their shameless treason. In read- 
ing the history of the marches, we meet 
with the same lords again, on their death- 
bed, granting to the monasteries the Welsh 
lands they had stolen when they had no 
further need of them, and when they were 
forced to remember how they had treated 
the old possessors. The monasteries cluster 
thickest where the Norman lords were most 
cruel. The great marchland monasteries, 
— from Chester to Bristol, — thus became 
possessed of many lands in Wales, — and 
the collection of tithes and rents involved 
endless -lawsuits, and great bitterness on 
the part of the Welsh. In 1231, the monk 
who came to collect the revenues of 
Llanblethian, for Tewkesbury, was carried 
away, and kept prisoner in the mountains ; 
and when the bishop of Llandaff excom- 
municated the Welsh tenants, he found 
that excommunication had lost all its 
terrors in Wales. Of the inner circle of 
monasteries, they had nearly all been 
founded by English and Norman lords, 
many of them were subject to English 
monasteries, they were all bitter against 
the Welsh, they were all channels through 
which an Anglicismg priesthood might be 
poured into Wales. The monks played 
the part of spies and guides for the armies 
of Edward I. ; the Brecon monks called 
Lly welyn's execution of De Braiose treacher- 
ous, though, according to another chronicle, 
the Welsh rejoiced, for his family had shed 
Welsh blood like water. The chronicler 
of the monastery of Margam often writes a 
phrase which expressed the experience of 
almost every South Wales abbey, — "The 
Welsh burnt our bam in the month of 
October, the vengeance of God however 
fell upon them." The Welsh kings de- 
vastated the abbeys, as well as the Norman 
castles, — Llywelyn destroyed some of the 
South Wales abbeys, and forced the rest 
to pay a heavy ransom. Later on, Owen 
Glendower destroys the Carmelite priory 
of Cardiff. Even of the monasteries which 
had been founded by Welsh princes, mon- 
asteries situated in the mountainous parts, 
some, such as Talley and Tstradmarchell, 



were subject to English monasteries. The 
English king always tried to conciliate the 
others, and when, after a rebellion, the rest 
of the country had to suffer heavily, — the 
monasteries, — Basingwerk,Rhuddlan, Aber- 
conway, Beddgelert,— were indemnified for 
losses they had sustained in the war. 
When Abei-conway, — the most patriotic 
perhaps, next to Ystrad Fflur, — was re- 
moved to Maenan, in the very heart of the 
Welsh hills, — ^we find that of its three 
chaplains, two were English, and the third 
was to be an honest Welshman, if an honest 
Welsh monk could be found. 

(3) The veiy principle of monasticism 
was, of all things, the most repugnant 
to Welsh feeling and thought in the 
fourteenth century. The monk praised 
seclusion and meditation in deep valleys, 
the bard wandered through the land, wel- 
comed everywhere, because his tales and 
songs were those of Wales. The friaxs 
preached universal brotherhood, the feel- 
ing in the poets is intensely provincial. 
The friar preached the worthlessness of the 
world, how the grace of the fashion of it 
perisheth ; the ueltic nature love and de- 
light in beauty were never so intense as 
in the fourteenth century. Taking the 
monastic orders as a whole, and the bards 
as a whole, the aims, the feelings, the 
heaven of the one were utterly unlike those 
of the other. 

II. THE BARDS. 

While the monastic orders were made 
one, in spite of their jealousies, by their 
subjection to Rome and dependence for in- 
fluence upon purgatory and hell ; the bards 
were made into one body, equally well 
organized, by the fact that they were the 
voice of the same nation, and because their 
inspiration, their "awen," was the same, 
equally sacred to them, equally sinful to the 
friars. The bard and the friar were rivals 
for the favour of the people, for the favour 
of the prince. The song of the bard, — be 
he amatory Dafydd ap Qwilym or warlike 
lolo Goch, — was the same ; alluring love, 
the beauty of the world. And the sermon 
of the friar was the same, — the ruin of the 
soul for listening to the bard, redemption 
through the prayers of the friars for those 
who listened to their sermons and gave. 

fTo he. continued, J 




THE WIDOW AND HER THREE SONS. 
By Owen Gsobob. 



N the olden days, there 
lived in Llanedeym 
a widow who had three 
sons. They lived in a 
little cottage by the road- 
side, and her sons helped 
her to cultivate her garden, 
which, with one milch 
cow, formed their means 
of subsistence. 

One fine spring morning, 
after breakfast, they were 
proceeding to follow their usual avocations, 
when Rind, the eldest, as he was passing 
through the front door, happened to knock 
his head against the framework, which was 
not very high. The widow, observing this, 
called him oack, and said to him, with a 
deep si^h, — 

" Rind, my son, it ever has been the 
custom of my people, that when a boy 
grew so tall that he could not pass through 
the door without stooping, he should leave 
his mother's house, and go forth into the 
world. The time was, when the sending 
forth of the heir of the house of Velindre 
was the occasion of feasting and song, but 
now, alas, a widow's tear must be thy only 
farewell, and instead of the high-br^ 
palfrey and velvet doublet and gold-hilted 
sword of thy fathers, I have nought to 
give thee save this little cup." 

So saying, she reached down from the 
shelf a cup of fine ware, upon which were 
painted figures of birds and flowers. 

So Ririd went forth on the bright May 
morning. 

The youth was tall, and of ruddy 
countenance, none could overcome him at 
singlestick and other manly games, and as 
fleet of foot was he as the fleetest steed 
that had ever borne his forefathers to the 
border wara 

Heavy at heart was Ririd thus to leave 
his mother and his brothers, but ere long 
the breath of the hills brought exhilaration 
to his youthful spirit, and he strode along 
at a great pace, singing snatches of a song 
that he had learnt from his brother Oronwy. 



At noon-day, being ahungered, he sat 
him down at a spring in a wood, to eat 
some barley cakes that he had brought 
with him in his wallet. Dipping his cup 
into the pool, he took a long draught of the 
clear cold water, which to him tasted finer 
than the sparkling wines of France. 

As he reclined on a mossy bank, to him 
there came a man of woe-begone aspect, 
who saluted him. 

** What is thy name, fair youth ? " asked 
the man. 

"I am called Ririd," was the answer, 
" the son of lorwerth, but my father has 
been dead this many a year, and I have 
set forth from my mother's house to seek 
my fortune in the world." 

" And I," said the man, '' I am Ivor of 
Rhyd y Wern, but yesterday I was rich and 
great, but the Saxon king hath robbed me 
of my fair domain, and hath given it to 
his minion, the Earl of Usk." 

Ririd rose, and bowed before the chief- 
tain. The latter eyed the cup that was 
slung at the youth's side and oegged the 
loan of it. 

Ririd hastened to fill it at the spring and 
handed it to the stranger. 

Having refreshed his thirst, the chieftain 
sprang up fiercely, the whole aspect of his 
countenance changed, as he seized Ririd, 
and began to embrace him with much 
fervour. 

'' My son," said he, " but one minute ago, 
my soul was as lead for heaviness, now the 
blood of the Vaughans is stirred within me, 
and with thy help, I will go and settle 
matters with the earl. Thou hast been sent 
by my good angel to deliver me out of my 
troubles." 

Then he again took the cup, and filling 
it, peered into it intently for some moments, 
mumbling words which Ririd could not 
understand. 

Then addressing Ririd, he said, — 

" The way is clear. Let us depart" 

"Before we go," said Ririd, "wilt eat of my 
mother's barley cakes ? " And he held out 
the homely fare for the chief's inspection. 
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Ivor ate, and ate voraciously, until the 
little stock was soon exhausted. 

Ririd watched him with admiration, and, 
when the chief had satisfied the cravings 
of hunger and thirst, tenderly placed the 
cup in his now empty wallet, and followed 
his new leader, who had started off at a 
great pace. 

Walking along, they came to a place 
where three roads met, and there waited a 
peasant with two high-spirited horses. 

" Art thou Ivor the Bountiful ? " asked 
the man. 

" I am he," was the reply. 

" My orders are to give thee these two 
horses that have never been broken to the 
will of man." 

The two friends mounted. The steeds 
were restive and impatient of control, but 
the riders kept their seats, and allowed 
them their own way. Off they galloped 
on the wings of the wind, until they came 
to a fair castle, where they suddenly halted, 
panting and foam-flecked. 

They dismounted, and after a short 
parley, were admitted into the banqueting 
hall of the castle. Here were seated a 
hundred knights of noble lineage, who, 
with one accord, rose to greet the friends 
as they entered. 

"Hail, Ivor of Bhyd y Wem, our country's 
deliverer," they cried, raising their drink- 
ing-horns. "And his faithful squire and 
strong right arm, Birid, the son of lorwerth, 
hail. Thrice welcome are ye both." 

The new comers took their seats at the 
head of the table, and before them a 
sumptuous repast was laid. They ate and 
drank together till the approach of night, 
when several bards came forward and sang 
rousing songs of battle, until the blood of 
each Cymro present boiled within him 
with eagerness for the fray. 

A year rolled round, the may came forth 
on the hawthorn tree, and silver began to 
streak the widow's head, when Gronwy, 
her second son, the golden haired and open 
hearted, went forth into the sunshine with 
his soul full of it. But the doorpost grew 
not with the renewing years, and he 
knocked his forehead an ugly bump in 
passing through. The widow's heart was 
full, as she said, — 



" Twelve months ago Ririd went forth, 
and of him we have no tidings, now Gronwy 
must also depart. Take this, and with it 
thy mother's blessing." 

So saying, she placed in his hand a pair 
of snuflers, curiously fashioned of silver. 

Gronwy walked along, in deep medita- 
tion, until he reached the three cross roads 
where Birid, his brother, and his chief had 
received their horses. Here he sat him 
down to think. 

" It was all very well for my mother to 
say, ' Go,' " said he, to himself, " but whither 
am I to go ? " Then he took out the silver 
snuffers, and began admiring them. "They 
are very fine," he murmured, " but I do not 
see what manner of use they are going to 
be. Maybe they will point out to me 
which of these roads to take." 

So saying, he laid the snuffera on the 
ground before him, when their nose im- 
mediately swerved round and pointed along 
the right-hand road. This was the least 
inviting of the three in appearance, but 
Gronwy decided to follow the guidance of 
the snuffers. He laboriously climbed a 
steep ascent that led, through a wood, to 
a craggy mountain summit. B^ the time 
he had reached the top, he was right weary, 
and the shadows of night were beginning 
to close around him. At length he espied a 
light in a dingle some distance off. Making 
his way towards it, he soon came to a 
small cottage, at the door of which he 
knocked and demanded admittance. An 
aged woman appeared, and seeing from 
the harp slung across his shoulders that 
Gronwy was one of the community of 
bards, readily gave him welcome. 

" It is very lonely here," said she, " and 
you will be able to cheer us with your 
songa" 

The old dame led him into the kitchen, 
and placing before him some plain fare, 
bade him refresh himself. This he was 
glad enough to do, for the barley cakes he 
had brought with him had been eaten early 
in the day. 

Having taken his fill, Gronwy lifted his 
eyes, and began to take stock of his sur- 
roundings. It was a mean apartment, 
poorly- furnished, but in one corner of it a 
sight met his gaze that filled him with 
wonder and amazement. Seated on a rude 
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settle, with her face turned towards the 
fireplace sat a maiden of surpassing beauty, 
Her rich wavy hair, of auburn tint, fell in 
graceful masses over her shoulders, her 
features were regular, but not severe, and 
long drooping eyelashes gave token of the 
wondrous eyes that, now averted and down- 
cast, seemed oblivious to all their sur- 
roundings. Gronwy read in the lady a 
damsel m distress, and a very lovely one, 
to boob 

Rising, he made her a profound obeisance, 
and apologizing for his rudeness and neg- 
lect, introduced himself to her notice as a 
wandering minstrel. But, in the midst of 
his harangue, the old dame interrupted 
him. 

" It is useless thy talking to her, friend 
bard,'' said she, " she understandeth not our 
tongue." 

"It matters not, aunt," answered Gronwy, 
" I have a language which they all under- 
stand, the language of song, which is the 
same all the world over." 

So saying, he took up his harp, and 
began playing a soft and plaintive love- 
strain, accompanying it with his voice in a 
lay so tender and eloquent, that at length 
those eyes were raised towards Qronwy's 
with a gaze that set his whole soul aflame. 

Another year sped away, and the widow 
and her youngest son toiled and moiled 
away, without tidings of the absent ones. 

Bran, the youngest, was deformed both 
in mind and in body. While his handsome 
brothers were near, the mother had looked 
upon her youngest bom with a little awe 
and a great pity combined. But in- their 
absence the eyes of her heart had been 
opened to the wondrous depth of love 
which this misshapen boy bore towards 
her, and now she daily thanked heaven 
that he, at any rate, would never be tall 
enough to knock his head against the door- 
frame. Though deformed, he was a giant 
in bodily strength, and his industry and 
wiUingness made his brother's loss less 
keenly felt. 

During the dark winter evenings they 
had long talks about the absent ones. Of 
course, the widow did nearly all the talk- 
ing, and Bran listened with his great eyes 
wide open, and his dimmed mind vainly 



trying to keep pace with the widow's 
tongue. 

But the widow grew older and older 
every day, and old age brings weakness 
and querulousness. Clouds of anxiety on 
his mother's account would sometimes flit 
across Bran's mind, and he once mounted 
a chair to measure the distance between 
the crown of his head and the door-sash. 
But his mother caught him in the act, and 
reprimanded him so sharply that he never 
attempted it again. 

It was his wont to prepare a dish of 
poiTidge for the widow to partake of before 
rising every morning, and to place on the 
clean coverlet of her bed a bloom fresh 
plucked from the creeping rose tree that 
he always tended with much afiection. 

One day, on returning home for his mid- 
day meal, he found the porridge untasted, 
the rose where he had left it, and his 
mother still in bed. This was something 
new and my terious to him, so he approachea 
the bed with a feeling of dismay. 

" Mother," he called, anxiously. 

" Bran, is it you ? " was the response, in 
a feeble voice. 

" In truth, it is Bran." 

" I am going away, my boy." 

The lad looked towards the door-sash 
with a puzzled expression, then at the out- 
line of the wasted form in the bed, and 
shook his head slowly. 

" Mother, you are not tall enough yet" 

Then the widow endeavoured to explain 
to him in a simple manner, the great 
mystery of death, and gave him a few plain 
hints as to how he was to proceed when 
he should find her lying cold and breathless. 

Bran listened attentively, but ever and 
anon snatched a furtive glance at the 
doorway. 

In the little churchyard of Llanedeyrn is 
a grave, and beside it sits Bran, watching. 
The green turf of it is spangled with sweet 
smelling roses. The lad's eyes are lustre- 
less with long vigils. Day after day he 
has taken up his position at the grave. 
Kind neighbours bring him food, which he 
eats mechanically ; and they pity him, even 
to tears, as he looks up at them with his 
despairing helpless gaze. 

There is a heavy thud on the dew- 
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begemmed turf behind him, and looking up 
he sees a horse leap the low churchyard wall, 
ridden by a knight, who bears in his arms 
the affrighted form of a lady. With eager 
desperate speed they make for the church 
door, the harbour of refuge for the sore 
beset. But their progress is arrested, the 
rider and his fair burden fall to the earth 
close to the spot where Bran keeps his 
faithful vigil. The knight lies a senseless 
heap» pierced by his pursuer's arrow, while 
his affrighted companion, raising herself to 
a kneeling posture, and observing Bran, 
implores him for mercy in a tongue which 
is strange to him. 

" They have killed him, they have killed 
my lover," is her cry. Then she fell upon 
the wounded prostrate form in hysterical 
agony. 

" Faithless one, have I at length found 
thee i " 

It was the voice of the avenger, who 
dismounting from his steed, approached 
them, and spurned with his foot the sense- 
less form before him. 

'And this is thy faithful squire," he 
added, in tones of bitter contempt. 

Edith, hastily rising, confronted him, her 
tearful eves flashing with rage, — 

" Murderer," she cried, " and worse than 
murderer, fratricide. Thou hast slain thine 
own brother." 

The new comer bent over the fallen 
knight, and scanned his features closely, 
only to receive confiimation of the dread- 
ful truth. Ririd, in anger and revenge, had 
indeed slain his brother Oronwy. 

"I have killed him," he murmured. 
Then turning to the Lady Edith, — 

*' She-devil," he exclaimed, '' thus to in- 
flame two brothers' hearts with thy hideous 



charms, and bring one to death, the other 
to damnation." 

Averting his gaze, he beholds Bran, who 
has watched the whole scene with dreamy 
wonder, — 

" Run, Bran, to the spring for a cup of 
water. Quickly, if thou vainest a dear 
life." 

Bran took the cup from his brother's 
hand, and hastened to perform his bidding. 
He was back in a trice, but in his anxiety 
to avoid stepping on his mother's grave, he 
caught his root in a stone and fell, smashing 
the cup to pieces. 

Ririd knelt down, and raised his fallen 
brother's head. 

" Qronwy, forgive me," he cried. " If I 
had known that thou wert my rival, I 
would have cleft this heart in twain, rather 
than seek to thwart thee." 

The dying man feebly held out his hand 
in token of lorffiveness. 

"I loved her, he murmured, and fell back 
in his brother's arms, a lifeless weight. 

The elder brother prostrated himself 
before the dead, and wept bitter tears of 
remorse. 

" O Gronwy, my playmate, my brother, 
I would fain die with thee, for life hath 
nought for me now." 

" Die then," said Edith, as she plunged a 
dagger through his heart. ''Thou hast 
robbed me of father, home, and lover. Qo 
to thy reward." 

Then turning towards Bran, she ex- 
claimed,— 

" Who art thou, fellow ? " 

He looked at her with sad, inquiring 
eyes, and answered, — 

" Three went out, two have returned. I 
am Bran." 
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THE ANCIENT MELODY. 

^ir,—** Yr Hen Alaw/' 



'flT'HEBE are they who inspired thy throbbings, 
^ * Harp of Aneurin, neglected and lone P 
Hast thou no voice, but for wailinsn and sobbings. 

Now that the brave and the lovdy are gone f 
Old am I who once wooed thee to gladness, 

Strike, strike, a chord to the Lay of the Grayes ; 
Comfort the minstrel, and pity his madness, 
Wake, wake, the echoes, if needs be, to sadness, 

Tell the tele of old Gwalia's dead braves. 



Ten tall lads through my porch went one morning. 
Prince, I gave them to Gwalia, and thee ; 

Done to death, as they fought, danger scorning, — 
O, my sons, ye were precious to me ; 

Must I wander, O harp of my calling ? 
Strike, strike, a chord to the Lay of the Graves ; 

'Tis my last song, for the shadows are falling, 

GwaHa's past glor^ and largesse recalling, 
. Land of fair ladies, and &ath-courting braves. 

OwEir Geobge. 



THE OXFORD SCHEME 
FOR THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

By Ernest S. Dayies, M.A., Assistant Master at Cheltenham Grammar School. 



MUCH has been said of late about the 
organization of secondary education. 
It is a thousand pities that so little has 
actually been done in comparison with the 
huge amount of discussion that has taken 
place. 

The most prominent question in con- 
nexion with the subject is that of training ; 
and the work of reform will make little 
progress until this point has been finally 
settled. Something has already been done, 
but the fact remains that the great majority 
of our secondary teachers are untrained 
men. 

There are in existence, at the present 
time, twelve University Colleges which 
include in their curriculum courses for 
the training of secondary teachers. The 
College of Preceptors has a Training 
College for the same purpose. There are, 
moreover, five examining bodies which 
ofler diplomas in the theory, practice, and 
history of Education. The University of 
Cambridge has, since the year 1880, held 
such an examination. This year the Uni- 
versity of Oxford has followed suit. 

Considering the widespread interest that 
Wales manifests in the question of edu- 
cation, a brief account of this latest scheme 
can hardly fail to prove interesting to our 
readers. 

Of the two parts into which the scheme 
may be divided, — theoretical and practical, 
— the first calls for little lemark. An 
examination in the theory, practice, and 
liistory of Education will be held in 
December and in June next. 

The subjects of the examination are, — 

(1) The Elements of Psychology as bearing upon 
Education. 

^2) Practical Knowledge of Methodology in all 
its bearings, — school organization, dis- 
cipline, management, &c. 

(3) The History of Education, including the life 
and work of eminent teachers, and edu- 
cational ideas and systems, with special 
reference to the period from 1600-1720. 

In addition, each candidate has to offer 
one of a large number of special subjects 
allowed by the delegacy. 



Were this al), the Oxford scheme would 
be in no wise remarkable. It would be 
identical with that adopted by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, seventeen years ago. 
But, happily, the comparative futility of 
a purely theoretical course has been recog- 
nized ; and, to qualify for the diploma, each 
candidate is required to exhibit not only 
an adequate knowledge of the theory and 
history of Education, but also his efficiency 
as a practical teacher. 

Accordingly a course, under the super- 
vision of a lecturer on Education, was 
arranged for the lost summer vacation. 
This time was chosen in order that those 
who were already engaged in scholastic 
work might be enabled to attend the 
course. 

The course was begun, on August 7th, 
by two introductory lectures explaining 
the course of procedure that was to be 
followed. 

A class of some fifteen boys, averaging 
from 12 to 14 years of age, from a higher- 
grade school, was got together. Two lessons 
were delivered every morning, throughout 
the course, by two of the candidates. 
After the dismissal of the class, these 
lessons were criticised in detail by each 
of the remaining candidates, and a final 
criticism was delivered by the lecturer. 
The rest of the morning, — the work began 
at 8-30, — was occupied by lectures upon 
the subjects of the examination. These 
often deviated into discussion, and not the 
least valuable p^^rt of the course was the 
interchange of views and experience among 
the candidates, who, it may be remarked, 
represented all stages of the profession, 
from the headmaster to the embryo assis- 
tant. While only two candidates could 
actually deliver lessons each day, every 
candidate hac^ to write his scheme of the 
lesson beforehand, and these were examined 
and criticised each evening by the lecturei*. 
These written lessons, moreover, will be 
placed in the hands of the examiners, to 
assist them in deciding upon the qualifica- 
tions of the various candidates. 
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In all some forty lessons were delivered, 
ten in Latin, in French, and in English 
history, and five in geography, and in 
geometry. Each lesson was based upon 
the Herbartian five-step method, and con- 
sisted of, — 

(1) Preparation, i.e., the analysis of 
what was already contained in the boys' 
minds, in order to lead up to the intro- 
duction of the new matter. 

(2) The Presentation of the new feucta 
which were to be ^afted on to the old 
matter which had been analysed in the 
preparatory stage. 

(3) The Association of the subject of 
the lesson with some parallel subject, 
familiar to the boys. 

(4) The Fm^mulation of the general 
principle for the introduction of which the 
way had thus been paved. 

(5) The Application of the lesson, by 
means of recapitulatory questions, &c. 

Thus the procedure was from the known 
to the unknown, recognising the all im- 

Eortant fact that new knowledge can only 
e assimilated with the help of previous 
ideas. "No one hears anything except 
what he knows ; no one perceives any- 
thing except what he has experienced." 

Again, only when the concrete facts were 
firmly fixed in the boys' minds was the 
abstract principle, to which these facts 
pointed, introduced. 

Care was taken to elicit as much as 
possible from the boys themselves. The 
method of investigation was pursued in 
preference to the method of demonstration. 
The teacher directed the boys' thoughts. 
He did not endeavour to instil knowledge 
into their minds, as, — to use the old simile, 
— one pours liquid into a jug. While the 
theoretical correctness of this method is 
universally recognised, anyone who has 
had any experience at all of school work 
knows how contrary it is to the actual 
methods which are adopted by most 
teachers. A more detailed account of one 
of the courses of lessons will illustrate the 
actual working of the method. In Latin, 
some of the chief advantages of learning 
the language were elicited and explained. 
The position of Italy and Rome was shewn 
from the map. The boys' interpst was 



stimulated by a graphic story or two from 
Roman history. Then some objects in the 
room were pointed to, and the Latin names 
given, — creta, fenestra, sella, tabula, &c. 
Est, with the adverbs uhi and hie were 
also introduced. Thus, from the very be- 
ginning, the boys were enabled to frame 
sentences, and to ask and answer questions 
in Latin. Gradually all the cases of the 
first declension were brought into use, and 
then the scheme of the first declension was 
tabulated. Thus the method, which is still 
the ordinary one in schools, was completely 
reversed. Sentences were first introduced, 
and then these were analysed into their 
parts, and these in their turn critically 
examined. At the end of the ten lessons, 
which were limited to half an hour each, 
that is to say after five hours' actual 
teaching, with no home preparation, the 
first dedension, and the nouns in us and uni 
of the second declension, were thoroughly 
known, and what is of supreme impor- 
tance the boys could use the knowledge 
they had acquired. 

The French lessons were conducted 
almost entirely in French, upon the con- 
versational method. 

The history lessons were rendered vivid 
and interesting by the use of portraits and 
prints ; while the geography lessons were 
illustrated by the use of modelling-clay, 
and by the exhibition of products from the 
countries touched upon. 

In the geometry lessons the method of 
investigation was pursued with conspicuous 
success ; and it was found perfectly possible 
to elicit every step in the construction 
from the boys. In this way the boys 
were induced to take the keenest interest 
in a subject which, if badly handled, 
becomes supremely dull. Throughout, of 
course, abundant use was made of the 
blackboard. 

If the feelings of those who participated 
in this course, — the first of its kind ever 
held in the University of Oxford, — is any 
criterion at all, there can be no doubt as to 
its success. 

We may hope that the day is not far 
distant when the dreams of Mulcaster, of 
Brinsley and Hoole, will be realised, and 
that no university will be without its 
Training College for teachers. 



"CAS GWR NA CHARO'R WLAD AI MACO." 



By Ltdia a. HnoiiES, Llancogau. 



O AID a Welshman a short while ago, 
^ " Welsh people have not av^jfficient 
brains to go abroad" though he, himself, 
was a living refutation of the assertion, 
having just returned from South Africa, 
where he had attained a good position and 
comfortable circumstances. The English 
lady, to whom he addessed the words, 
retailed them for my benefit. As I listened 
there flashed through my mind the old 
familiar saying, — "Ods gibr na charoW wlad 
a'i maco" Fortunately, lest I should, " in 
my haste," have said what might have 
been quite unjust and unnecessary, I was 
quite unable to translate the phrase into 
telling and effective English, and so the 
African Welshman escaped scot free. There 
is so' much in the manner in which any- 
thing is said ^ Possibly it was said with a 
loving, humorous twinkle in the eyes ; it 
may have been said sarcastically as touch- 
ing others who so think ; it may have been 
uttered very thoughtlessly, and forgotten 
in less than five minutes ; or, it may have 
been said with an honest conviction of its 
truth. I was not there to see and hear for 
myself, and it is well to take what we 
receive at second hand "with a grain of 
salt/' and put on it the construction most 
compatible with charity and common sense. 
But however the remark was meant, it 
caused the old saying to ring in my ears 
for days afterwards, — "Cds g^ na charo'r 
wlad a\ maco. Cds gihr na charoW wlad 
a*i maco" 

In my subsequent reveries I began to 
wonder which is the friend and which the 
enemy of his native land, — he who holds 
her up to contempt by speaking slightingly 
of her, or he who holds her up to ridicule 
by giving her undeserved and indiscrim- 
inate praise. That capital can be made 
by the wise out of both is pretty certain, 
dontempt and slights are serviceable when 
they induce us to examine ourselves and 
find out whether there is any ground for 
the disparaging sneer ; and undeserved, in- 
discriminate praise answers a good purpose 
when it brings home to our minds how far 



we fall short of its flattering representation. 
But in contradistinction to these two types 
there arose slowly in my mind the form 
and features of the true patriot, " Y gUbr a 
garo'r wlad a'i maco.'* He is loyal, open- 
eyed, broad-minded, active, and reverent, — 

" These are sure signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe.'' 

I. The true patriot is loyal, — Years ago 
Welshmen were sometimes ashamed of 
acknowledging their nationality. Those 
"Dark Ages" are past, and there is scarcely 
a Welshman Kving now, even though he 
be unread in the literature of his country 
and a Gallio as to her institutions, that 
would really take any trouble to suppress 
the name of the race from which he has 
sprung. But there are many Welsh people 
who very rarely remember they are Welsh, 
and who more rarely still feel the thrill 
of national blood coursing through their 
veins. And this class is mostly made up 
of men and women who have been brought 
up in homes where books were quite at a 
discount, and where there was little or no 
heed given to the training of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual nature. They who 
have been brought up in a good home, by 
enlightened parents, retain their distinctive 
nationality the longest when living with 
strangers far away from that home. And 
this is in the nature of things, — do they 
not owe the land of their fathers a deeper 
debt of gratitude, and have they not cir- 
cumstances of more abiding interest to 
look back upon than the people who have 
been brought up indifferently ? 

But, perhaps, Welsh people in Wales are 
more disloyal than their countrymen " of 
the dispersion." Those who live amongst 
her mountains, and in her valleys, are the 
most inclined to speak English and forego 
their mother-tongue. It is the daughters 
of well-to-do parents, in her small country 
towns, who write English letters, but would 
find a difficulty in writing a Welsh one. 
It is in Wales, and not by her children 
elsewhere, that The Strand, Tit-bits, and 
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Home Ghat are preferred to Gymru, 
H eddy XV, and Y Gymraes ! 

At home or abroad he who is loyal will 
not give up Welsh literature ; he will not 
give up, — even if he have only the re- 
membrance left, — Welsh institutions, — the 
eisteddfod, our national festival, which, let 
us hope, we shall continue to hold in higher 
honour than what seems to be its national 
equivalent with our English neighbours, 
horse-racing ; the chapels and preachers, 
who hold the warm place in our hearts 
that theatres and actors occupy in those 
of some other nations. 

He who is loyal will ever watch and 
help his countrymen's progress, and will 
never cease ^ to identify himself with all 
their concerns. And instead of being 
ashamed of acknowledging himself a Welsh- 
man, he is always careful lest anything in 
his behaviour should tend to reflect dis- 
grace upon his countrymen. 

II. The ti^e patriot is open-eyed. — He 
is observant of the strong points and 
excellences of other nations, he is also 
observant of the faults as well as of the 
merits of his countrymen. " He sees all " 
that he tnay do his part towards correcting 
the faults, and supplying the defects. He 
begins with himself as a unit ; he tries to 
induce his immediate friends, and in many 
cases, all his compatriots, to follow his 
example. He reads the signs of the times ; 
he sees the facilities brought within our 
reach by the discoveries of modern science ; 
he sees the strides that are beiag made in 
other countries in learning, in art, in 
science, and he tries to find ways and 
means by which his countrymen also may 
enter the arena, and have a chance to 
prove themselves " heroes in the strife." 

III. The true patriot is hroad minded. 
Not only is he open-eyed to see, but he is 
also broad-minded enough to profit by 
what he sees, or maybe it is the other way 
about, and his vision is clear because he is 
broad-minded. We have, as a nation, in the 
past failed in this quality. We hugged our 
own little theories and practices too closely, 
to our own hurt and their deterioration. 
We waxed wroth if one of ourselves dared 
hint at any national imperfection, and if 
an Englishman pointed at any defect, he 
was hissed out of court as an enemy. It 



is not very long ago that Mr. Gladstone 
gave expression to that unlucky phrase, 
" poor little Wales," and the Welsh news- 
papers were lull of it, — " Gymru fechan 
dlatodf* — and they went to the trouble of 
refuting the idea conveyed, or which they 
thought was conveyed, in the words, and of 
proving to the aged statesman that he was 
wilfully and blindly mistaken. Wales was 
not "poor" but eminently rich ; not "little" 
but pre-eminently great ! 

This entirely unnecessary touchiness of 
ours makes it difiicult for people to talk 
to us, and can we blame them, if, at last, 
they give up the attempt ? The words 
were and are absolutely true in many a 
sense ; why waste time, energy, and temper 
in trying to deny them ? 

There are no truer lovers of their 
country than our Scotch kindred, there is 
no country and no people equal in their 
eyes to their " ain f auk at hame," but they 
are canny enough to asisimilate every 
foreign influence and to turn it to their 
own advantage and the glory of the Land 
o' Cakes. But whilst the base spirits 
amongst us have been ready to swallow 
and accept anything that came from a 
foreign source, our most robust and truest 
patriots have been too narrow-minded and 
too prone to draw a line of demarcation 
between their own and other nationalities, 
as if the Welsh nation stood on a higher 
level, and was above being judged on the 
same principles as the savage tribes out- 
side. During the late war between China 
and Japan, there was a political cartoon 
representing China as hemmed in by her 
Great Wall, but a brave little Jap was 
employed in making a gap in it, and 
through the breach there entered the fair 
goddess, civilization. We have had a 
Great Wall round us in our lack of broad- 
mindedness and our spirit of distrust and 
suspicion, though many of our best patriots 
have been engaged in making gaps in it. 
As true patriots we should be broad- 
minded enough to acknowledge our faults, 
to accept good advice even from a foreigner, 
to be willing to be judged solely on our 
merits on the ^me footing as other 
nations, and to enter the lists with them 
in a spirit of a taken- for-granted brpther- 
liness, and not a taken- for-granted emnity 
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and distrust, and to know that a nation, as 
well as an individual, loses many good 
things through a selfish isolation. 

IV. The tinne patriot is active. — The 
world moves on, and none of us can afford 
to rest on our oars, and live on the glory 
of past achievements. 

Our dreamy, imaginative temperament, — 
and though it has its drawbacks, we must 
not esteem too lightly this birthright of 
ours, — makes it a temptation to linger 
lovingly over annals of the past, or to con- 
jure up bright visions of an ideal future, 
but the true patriot will recognize the 
necessity of every day activity and present 
day work. He knows there is no nation 
so favoured of heaven as to be able to do 
without hard work, and that we also if 
anxious to take our place amongst the 
nations of the earth, and wishful to secure 
some of the prizes of life, must " be up and 
doing, — ^still achieving, still pursuing." 

V. The true patriot is reverent — " An 
irreligious Welshman is an anomaly," so 
said a thoughtful minister at one of the 
Welsh gatherings in a large English town. 
He meant that Welshmen inhale a re- 
ligious atmosphere with their every breath. 



an atmosphere fraught with Scripture and 
hymns and sermons, and that the product 
of such an upbringing ought, in the nature 
of things, to be religious. Whether Welsh- 
men always turn out to be religious, as 
their early training warrants, is not for 
me to decide, but it is certain that an 
irreverent patriot is an anomaly. He can- 
not forget the pulpits and the Sunday 
Schools which have elevated Wales, he can- 
not forget God, who was to his forefathers 
" a very present help in trouble." And at 
the very root of patriotism, as of family 
love, there is filial reverence. It is piety 
to love our own kith and kin, — God made 
them ours, and we are in duty bound to 
love them, differences of tastes and in- 
clination notwithstanding. And it is so 
with the love of country, — God made us 
Welsh, not Jews or Greeks, English or 
French, and that very fact ought to be a 
good "reason why" for our *love. The 
\sentiment of patriotism has its root in our 
relation to God and heaven, and viewed in 
this light the sentence that stands as the 
title of this paper is full of a deeper 
meaning, — " Cds gijbr na charoW wlad a*i 
maco." 




THE GOLDSEEKER. 

Ail'f — "HOBED O HiLION." 

OUT on the wild veldt, 'neath a canopy blue, 
Magi Morgan, Magi Morgan, I am thinking of you ; 
O warm are the rays of the African sun, 
Magi Morgan, Magi Morgan, would that we two were one. 
ToiUng for gold on the bare rolling plain, 
Fighting with fever, and frantic with pain, 
Hunger and thirst from my side never flee ; 
Magi Morgan, Magi Morgan, I am working for thee. 



Out on the wild veldt, 'neath the stars high and cold, 
I am dreaming, Magi Morgan, but I dream not of 

gold; 
I stroll along Teivi, toward bleak Glan y Mor, 
Where I met thee. Magi Morgan, in the sweet days 

of yore. 
Hush, what is that breaks the stillness of night P 
See to your gun, is your powder all right Y 
Was it the blacks, or a lion*s deep roar ? 
Magi Morgan, Magi Morgan, shall I e'er see thee 

more h 



Out on the wide sea, of a measureless blue, 

I am coming, Magi Morgan, back to Gwalia and 

yon ; . 

O 'tis a long cry from Rhodesia to Wales, 

So I sing me this old song of a *' Bushel of Nails." 

Bells of Glanteivi, ring out to the sky, 

Thou art mine, Magi Morgan, thou art mine till I 

die; 
Thou shalt have riches and blessings untold, 
Slung around me. Magi Morgan, 1 have plenty of 

gold. 

Owen GKORor. 
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BOOK III : A TRAGEDY. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



THE STEALINO STRIDE OF NEMESIS. 

'X'IROWEN was not a large or handsome town, 
nor yet was it famous as a health resort, but the 
Freeholder and his confederate had decided that it 
was quite good enough for them. Letters reached 
it quickly ; only a post and a half from Cildeg, so 
they could easily keep themselyes in touch with 
the course of events at home. 

To these two, however, there had come to be 
a good deal of mockery in that word home ; 
Mynaohty was more like a *' so and so'd " bam than 
a house now, said its owner, while as for the Shop 
to its nominal owner, — well, he only used to smile 
in sickly fashion when the other would grimly 
comment upon his supposed enjoyment of any of 
his unfrequent visits to it. 

For the draper's life was now one unrelieved 
martyrdom. Whenever he did put in an appear- 
ance at home his wife took especial satisfaction 
out of him, and when he was abroad with the 
Freeholder that jovial soul practised new and 
alarming tortures upon him every day. It had 
passed into a settled thing for his confederate to 
reduce him to a state of collapse by threatening 
to turn crown's evidence; his ignorance of all 
things legal preventing Jacob from retorting that 
only the auxiliary villain was ever allowed such 
benefit. There were other ways also of twanging the 
strings, such as sudden news of Tom Hawys having 
escaped, with the threats of vengeance confided by 
him to a fellow convict a day or two before break- 
ing loose ; the threats being chiefly directed against 
the draper as having first betrayed him into the 
hands of his enemy. As the years went on, and 
the expiration of the seven years drew near, there 
came a never staling joy to Mynachty in suggest- 
ing and picturing the return of their victim ; 
with the various ways in which he might take his 
choice of a suitable mode of wreaking vengeance 
upon the perfidious Shop. With what delight of 
slow drawn out detail the other would go over the 
scene, gloating over the terrified efforts of the 
miserable draper to get drunk before the climax 
could be reached ; whether that were burning with 



hot irons ; breaking each separate bone one at a 
time, or any other fanciful fashion of getting even. 
Sometimes he would take away the pitcher or 
tumbler and proceed to illustrate the narrative by 
half throttling the gurgling wretch, or exerting 
pressure upon the indicated lines till the bones 
cracked, and the victim yelled out in pain. Then, 
at this stage, every once in a while. Shop would 
become desperate, and, seizing the handiest weapon, 
would make frantic efforts to kill or disable the 
bigger villain, who would merely grin and pin 
him to the wall with one large hand while he dis- 
armed him with the other ; holding him thus till 
his impotent fury broke down into a drivel or 
lapsed to a sullen silence. Between whiles the 
Freeholder would unearth stories in books dealing 
with tortures of the Middle Ages, or foreign lands 
of to-day, and then invite his companion to hear 
them read, — and commented upon. 

It was a glorious Ufe I 

Moreover, Shop had not profited by his 
villainy I Immediately after the trial he had a 
second time requested to be paid the price for 
Havod y Garreg, but the other had told ^m,* 
point blank, that it would be no use bringing 
that bill forward for a year or two yet ; the 
riot had cost him too much. The draper had 
blustered at this, threatening a suit at law ; but 
the other grimly told him to go ahead and 
make ready for cross-examination by Evan 
Bowen. Wbat of that? why, there was that 
attempt to get Tom Hawys evicted on a quit notice 
he had never received; that would hardly bear 
poking over by such an one as the attorney. For, 
of course, all the world knew that Jacob Shop had 
never really given that notice as agpreed upon, 
having utterly forgotten it, and then, sooner than 
lose a sovereign or two like an honest man, he had 
sworn to the Freeholder, — who had been waiting 
for the fulfilment of his honest bargain made a year 
before, — that he had done so, and to make his lie 
good had written, signed, and endorsed, a spurious 
notice ; thereby causing him, the said Freeholder, 
to run risk of imprisonment for false action at law, 
begun by him in his deluded and deceived state. 
The judge would see at once that the innocent 
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Freeholder had been grossly imposed upon by that 
most notoriously grasping villain, Shop. 

That wouldn't affect the validity of the pui'chase 
and the bill given in payment, eh ? Wouldn't it 
though I In the first plaoe there would be the 
costs of that abortive law proceeding to come off 
the bill, and then there would be the damage sus- 
tained by the cheated Freeholder in not being able 
to fulfil his engagements in the matter of increasing 
his sheep business, he having, for want of the 
possession of Havod y Ghirreg, been forced to buy 
release from his contracts, at a ruinous loss, such 
as would eat up most of the price of the place. 
Moreover, he had agreed to the exorbitant sum 
charged because he wanted the accommodation of 
the land at the date specified, and the difference 
between that and a fair price would have also to be 
deducted. 

" In fact," Shop had interposed at this juncture, 
attempting to speak in scorn, " I'd better ask you 
to say no more about it, or you'll be figuring out 
that I owe you something on the deal." 

*< Exactly," had grinned the other. And after 
that he had explained that no man could pluck the 
feathers from a fish or draw hen's teeth ; he didn't 
possess the money in any case, and if he were 
pushed he would turn crown's evidence. He did 
not explain what was to prevent Shop himself 
from drawing the fangs of this last threat by 
hastening to turn crown's evidence first, neither 
did it occur to Shop at once to suggest it. When, 
later on, he did so, the other was ready with a 
reason to the effect that it was only the man of 
highest standing concerned who had the chance 
in each case. And, remembering what the judge 
had said about the other's standing in the com- 
mimity, the draper had said no more on that point, 
but had gone in for thinking thoughts that made 
him jump when a door banged, or turned his 
mouth dry whenever he saw the constable coming 
across the square. 

Afterwards the bill had been reduced in accord- 
ance with the Freeholder's showing of his losses 
and damages sustained, not, of course, to a fancy 
point, but to one that still made the victim groan 
and wish, in various keys, that he had never been 
bom. This reduced bill was to carry substantial 
interest, however, which somewhat tended to 
soothe the draper, especially as it was to be paid 
in advance each six months, and he tried to solace 
his mind by jingling the first instalment in his 
pocket. 

Then presently the other had knocked the paint 
off his new agreement. For, first plying the other 
with the bottle, he had taken him at the right 
moment and borrowed the sum back again to pay 
the landlord's bill whrre thpy were stayinp: ; 



promising faithfully to repay it when the bank 
should open next day. The landlord was a keen 
blade, said he, and would not wait. 

And that was the last Shop saw of that instal- 
ment, he having previously signed the receipt for 
it. 

Next year it was a tale to the effect that Evan 
Bowen had become a bloodsucker and would wait 
no longer, but must have money,— and so on and 
so forth. Always some new and convincing excuse, 
and always a successful evasion, till the duped 
draper had ceased pushing the farce further, and 
had resolved in despair to take it out in kind, 
accompanying the other in his constant excursions 
about the country and running up the liquor bills 
to the steepest pitch, in a feeble attempt to get 
even. It was something at least to live like a 
fighting cock at another man's expense. 

Only the fighting cock possesses no mind to be 
tortured by the suggestions of another; nor does 
the ordinary fighting cock generally fear to meet 
a particular one of its fellows ; or have any false 
witnessings to carry in remembrance and dread the 
retribution of. Happy fighting cock ! 

The last two years of the time, however, had 
been absolutely the worst. Previous to that, the 
Freeholder, in using the attorney as an excuse, 
had always represented him as pressing for the 
payment of his lawful, though unjust, costs, in- 
curred during the trial. Now, however, he put 
forth a new theory to say that Evan Bowen had 
turned round, plump and plain, and demanded 
money for his silence ; alleging that he had only 
just discovered the fact of Tom Hawys' total 
innocence of the charge upon which he had been 
condemned. Taxed with his own fabrication of 
the evidence which procured that condemnation, 
he had replied readily that, relying upon the woid 
of the Freeholder and his witnesses, he had then 
really believed in the man's guilt, and had there- 
after, merely in accord with legal usage, set to 
work to procure the supposed criminal's conviction 
by any and every means in his power, — as was 
done in the' law regularly, — and as any judge 
would let them know, did they turn restive. 

And the money had to be paid, Jacob Shop 
bearing his part in the disbursement. More than 
that, this tax recurred with a methodic regularity 
worthy of the legal training of its exactor, and 
with an insistence that brooked no delay; nay, 
notice in advance of the date of its falling due 
had come to be part and parcel of the impost. 

And this tale was no idle one of Mynachty's 
inventing, but a grim reality. Of course, Evan 
Bowen had not sprung such a thing upon his 
victims with the clumsiness of the Freeholder's 
description, nor bad that man yielded as easily 
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as his own tale might infer ; but the brute 
strength of the one was helpless before the casuistic 
skill of the other and, with the lesson of his own 
yictLm's fate at the hands of the law confronting 
him, the master of Mynachty had been compelled 
to yield to the drain. He had, however, by dint 
of strenuous arguments and even counter threats, 
reduced the amount to be paid, and furthermore, 
though Jacob Shop had not been mentioned in the 
matter, had resolved to make the draper contribute 
a full quota of the total, that it might fall the 
lighter on himself. 

The attorney, in truth, had hesitated a long 
time before resorting to such a desperate and 
risky throw, but circumstances, as he deemed, had 
left him no choice saving thus to apply the screw. 
The fact was that, since the trial of Tom Hawys, 
his previous bad odour had increased to such an 
extent that most men preferred to yield their cases 
undefended to the mercy of the court, rather than 
incur the stigma of employing such an one as he. 
Those who elected still to hire him, rather than no 
attorney at all, were generally of a kind whose 
very stubbornness precluded his making much out 
of them, and therefore his finances had gone from 
bad to worse, till the lean old servant had struck 
work in desperation and taken to standing before 
him with arms akimbo, or following him from 
room to room squeaking for her money. At this 
same juncture, also, the tradesmen had flatly 
refused to give further credit and talked loudly of 
aueing him in his own courts, so that at last, — he 
tapped the Freeholder. 

And the Freeholder, in his turn, as we have said, 
took a savage satisfaction out of Jacob Shop, and 
found a ferocious enjoyment in playing cat and 
mouse with his wretched victim over the unpaid 
price of Havod y Garreg. 

On this particular morning the Freeholder was 
feeling facetious, a careful noting of the pre- 
liminary signs of which had early driven his con- 
federate to a manful endeavour to get tipsy in 
time. But the tormentor, taking cognizance of 
that out of the corner of his eye, had first passed 
a few pleasant gibes that made the draper squirm 
like a speared eel, and then despatched him to the 
post office to enquire for any letter that might be 
there. 

Meanwhile, being already half drunk himself, 
he gathered round him a few choice spirits, both 
in bottles and breeches, from the bar below, and, 
as soon as Shop returned with the expected letter, 
genially requested the whole company to fill up 
and listen while he told them a little story. And 
the twinkle in his eye caused Shop to groan 
inwardly. 

TbPTi thp story b^gan, — cutting extremely fine. 



It was about a poor but honest man who was 
arrested for stealing sheep; seven sheep. It ap- 
peared, however, that this man was totally innocent 
of any such crime, and had, in fact, never even 
seen the seven sheep till they came into court ! It 
was Jacob Shop who was the prosecutor, and he 
pushed the matter so vindictively that the poor 
fellow got seven years' penal servitude over the job. 
Now they could judge for themselves what sort of 
a villain Shop was, since, all this time, he had 
really done the thing himself, and all because the 
man had cut him out with the prettiest girl in the 
place, — though that was not much of a job if one 
looked at that bald head, with half a score of 
carroty hairs hanging round it like straws from a 
hedge stump, and a face below that would make 
cows give buttermilk all ready. If ever a man was 
born to be hanged it was a man with a headpiece 
like that. However, as for Shop he gained no 
benefit by his labour, for the girl wouldn't have 
him anyhow, — indeed, drove him off with a gorse 
hook when the villain visited her afterwards to 
make a scoundrelly proposition to her. And now 
the seven years were just up and that was why 
Jacob wtfcs here with him in Tirowen, — he feared to 
go home and meet the man he had injured. He 
was a sorry villain, indeed, was Jacob Shop ! 

And the hero of this tale smiled feebly and 
muttered something about a good story. 

But in the midst of the dutiful ribaldries which 
this recital extracted from the guests round the 
table, the teller of it bethought him of the letter, 
and Shop, thankful as he was to escape the 
ultimate development of the other's present vein 
of humour, yet trembled with fear as he watched 
the breaking of the seal, for he dreaded the 
writing inside it. 

A hasty perusal of it brought the Freeholder to 
his feet to inform the company that important 
business required attending to, and he further 
emphasized the announcement by seizing the bottle 
and draining it into his own glass. 

Upon which unmistakable hint, the choice 
spirits in breeches, internally thankful for the 
spirits now in their interiors, marched solemnly 
out on their way below stairs again. 

The letter was the one from Evan Bowen at 
whose penning we were present, and a short 
council of two, sitting upon its contents, sx>eedily 
decided to follow the advice contained therein. 

**D n him I Jacob!" said the Freeholder, 

'* he can't let us come to harm. Not only he'd lose 
so much money by that, but his neck is in the 
same noose with ours, — we'll go." 

And notwithstanding the suggestive elegance of 
this last simile, which made the draper catch at 
his Adam's apple, that perso'i could advance no 
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good and sufficient reason for flouting this decision, 
and he, too, said,—" We'll go ! " 

They were become too old stagers at travelling 
to need long notification, and inside a brisk hour 
their reckoning was paid and themselyes departed ; 
one with set jaws and knitted brows, and the other 
with flabby limbs and a goneness beneath the 
waistband which no amount of brandy could 
fortify. 

But first, in spite of their obvious hurry, they 
had been careful to explain to the landlord that 
they were only going to Dolgadoc and would be 
back in three or four days. 

Noon of the next day a stranger arrived at the 
*' White lion," and lost no time in calling for 
something to eat. In confab with the landlord he 
stated that he was come on business; urgent 
business, wishing to meet one Mr. William Addis, 
— was he still in the town P 

'* Well, no ! that is, he was newly gone over to 
Dolgadoc, but was to be back to-morrow." 

Then Tom Hawys engaged a bed and went up to 
occupy it at once. 

Next day he early ensconced himself in a comer 
of the bar whence he could get a good view of 
the street outside, through, the window near by. 
He could thus note the arrival of any one coming 
into the town, without himself being seen. But 
though he waited from rim of day to edge of dark 
the man he looked for did not put in an appearance. 
Then he grew suspicious and questioned mine host 
so narrowly that that personage disappeared in 
the direction of the stables, to reappear, after a 
usefully improved five minutes, with a properly 
primed stableman, who was able to assare the 
questtoner-that Mr. WiUiam Addis had that very 
morning started on his way back from Dolgadoc, 
but was turned aside half way to tarry overnight 
with a new friend, and so would not reach 
Tirowen till to-morrow. 

Next day wore slowly on, till the watcher in the 
bar, suspecting a trick, grew sullen and, settling 
his bill in savage silence, started to walk to 
Dolgadoc. It was a little before break of day 
when he reached his destination, and he employed 
the interval before folk were astir in sleeping with 
his length across the dust of the roadway, that no 
man might steal out of the place in the darkness 
without his knowledge. 

But when, with the first curl of smoke, he rose 
and proceeded to prosecute his enquiries, he found 
that neither the landlord of the '* Talbot Arms," 
the only inn of the place, nor the blacksmith ; or 
any one else in fact, knew anything whatever of 
the man he sought. . 

^e stayed no longer than to wash and eat before 
he took the road to Tirowen again, never using so 



much as an exclamation of impatience at the way 
he had been tricked. 

" He cannot escape me," he muttered, " God*s 
eye will not shut." 

It was late at night before he came to Tirowen 
once more. He did not trouble himself to call at 
the White Lion and inform its landlord that he 
was a liar ; such a thing did not matter now, it 
could make no ultimate difference ; but he passed 
on at once to the '* Three Feathers " and ordered a 
substantial supper and a good bed. Over break- 
fast, next morning, a message came to the effect 
that there was a letter newly arrived at the post 
office for a Mr. Tom Hawys, and was that for him P 

It was. 

When he had finished reading it a grim smile 
of satisfaction came over his features. Owen 
Bevan wrote to say that the Freeholder and Jacob 
Shop were just returned to Cildeg, where they 
carried themselves lordlily, aided and abetted 
thereunto by Evan Bowen. 

The writer suspected that since he, Tom, was 
gone away suddenly, it would be to seek his 
enemy, and therefore this letter was addressed to 
Tirowen on the off chance of finding him there. 
Should it do so, then would he kindly write back 
at once and say what was to be done in the matter 
previously by them discussed P 

Tom's answer was short. '* Keep the Freeholder. 
I shall be with you in two days or so." Then he 
turned his back to Tirowen and his face to GUdeg 
and swung forward. 

When this comprehensive answer reached the 
solicitor, Huw Auctioneer was with him and the 
two took counsel together as to what it might 
mean. For, of course, they could not be expected 
to understand that it meant just what it said in all 
its naked simplicity ; that is, **keep him I knock 
him on the head ! tie him up, or fasten him in a 
cellar, or anything else you Uke, only keep 
him." 

Such a notion is all very well for a man of one 
idea, but it does not do at all for a man with his 
living to get and a wife and family to look to. 
Therefore they could only watch and wait. 

That same evening a close confab took place in 
Bowen's office, where Mynachty and Shop were 
both anxious to know what the nature of the plea 
was, of the merits of which he had written so con- 
fidently. 

The attorney, however, was very mysterious 
about this, and could only be induced to give 
evasive answers, bidding them wait a day or two 
till he had quite furbished every link of it, and had, 
if possible, discovered the special line of argument 
his rival would employ. But even so* saying 
nothing definite but all in hints, his keen and 
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confident manner yet impressed his clients into an 
answering confidence as great as his own seemed 
to be. There was a cruel little hint of a smile 
flitting and flickering in his eyes and lips which 
told of yindictive pleasure in the hidden plan, 
whatever it should prove to be when laid bare. 
Mynachty remembered the same smile in the inn 
at the assize town the day before the trial of their 
victim, and he was satisfied; while Shop, having 
already had a big drink or two, was quite ready 
to thhik with pitying scorn of what might be 
attempted against them by a man who hadn't 
Evaii Bowen for a lawyer. 

Thus it came about tiiat those two had retired to 
the back room of the shop to congratulate them- 
selves upon their prospects when Tom Hawys, 
having received an unexpected lift by reason of 
Huw Auctioneer having sent a fast gig to meet 
him, drove into Cildeg that night. 

Few persons saw him enter the house of his 
solicitor, but in the present state of the public 
mind one with just a suspicion would have been 
plenty, and the child most resembling his father 
speedily burst in upon that father's presence to tell 
him, in great glee, that Tom Hawys was in the 
tovm. 

Whereupon, after duly cufBng the messenger, 
congratulation was at once exchanged for motion. 
In spite of their newly bom confidence the two 
rose and stole away for Mynachty. 

Meanwhile Tom, vidth his feet under Owen 
Sevan's table, was listening, while he took supper, 
to the conversation of his two friends, who talked 
of anything and everything which might do to 
stave off a weighty moment with. 

When he had finished and gone back with the 
others to the office, he seated himself at the table 
and gave the opening point. 

**WeUP" 

Then the lawyer detailed the difficulties of taking 
action in the case as it stood. After that they 
talked it over again, Huw Auctioneer hopefully 
and jubilantly, while Tom nodded occasionally, or 
interjected a monosyllable when he thought the 
others might be hurt by his continued silence. 

Owen Bevan was troubled as he watched his 
guest. "Tom," said he, *'you do not seem 
to have much faith in getting justice on the 
Uchelwr ? " 

** Justice ! " said Tom, grimly, '' no ! not full 
justice. But as near as it is possible to get justice 
upon this earth I shall get it. I am very sure of 
that." 

The tone of absolute faith and cold determination 
in which this was said brought an awkward pause 
upon them till Tom spoke up again. 

*< At what hour did my wife die P " 



** Shortly before the break of day," put in Huw 
Auctioneer. 

** Were you at the Havod then, Huw ? " 

** Yes ! I was there all the day before and 
could not come down in the dark, so I stayed till 
morning." 

" Thank you, Huw. And now it wants about 
an hour of mid-night, and I must go ! " rising as 
he spoke. 

*' Gk> ! Go where, Tom Hawys P The night is 
thick for rain, and where should you sleep but 
here ? ' 

" Sleep ! nay ; not to-night. I am going to the 
Havod. I shall be here again to-morrow, ready 
to go to the court, but to-night I wish to be home 
once more. Qood night I " 

And the two men stood aside to let him pass out. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

obown's eyidencs. 

n^HE Freeholder was right when he said that 
Mynachty was become little better than a 
bam. Only one room had been refurnished for 
him since the visit of the mob, and that one his 
study. Here, during his short visits, he dined, or 
sat, or did whatever there was to do, while the 
rest remained empty and forlorn. The surround- 
ings of the house were of a piece with this state of 
things; the lawn and paths overgrown with 
weeds ; the shrubbery wild and unkempt, and the 
whole aspect of the place suggesting the abode of 
a mber or a misanthrope. 

Only the old housekeeper remained permanently 
in the house, the maids who formerly felt her 
despotic hand therein having been banished on the 
plea of stem economy. It was not the master, 
however, who promulgated the edict, but old 
Lowry herself ; she deciding that, after the losses 
by the fire, "we" must be economicaL Moreover, 
when the master growled at the reduction of his 
establishment, he was sternly told that though he 
might not care a rap even if he were to come home 
some day and find the bailifBs in possession, yet 
she was no such sinful wastrel, and as long as she 
was alive, at any rate, she was not going to have 
any such thing happen. So that he might make 
up his mind at once that all extravagances were 
to be stopped in that house at least, and superfluous 
labour dispensed with till things looked up again. 

And against this decree what could the master 
do P She had been servant so long at Mynachty, 
in one capacity or another, that she would sooner 
have thought of discharging its owner than of 
being discharged by him, for, as she was fond of 
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reminding him, she was at work in that house 
before his father was bom, let alone him, and, for 
the matter of that, was bom there, too, herself. 
Therefore he could only go to the front door and 
relieve his feelings by anathematising all house- 
keepers soever, — and be considerably disconcerted 
to hear her put in from behind to the effect that 
he might swear as long as he liked, and as hard as 
he liked, but she wasn't going to have the family 
made paupers of for all that. 

Then he gave in with a sigh, and told her that 
there was no doubt that the devil, had lost his 
dam, and if she had any of the feelings of a mother 
she would at once hasten to the Place Below and 
comfoi*t him in his adversity. 

To which she pleasantly replied that she could 
not well be much nearer the old gentleman than 
at present, — ^in her idea. 

However this little interchange of civilities so 
far relaxed old Lowry's decision that she allowed 
one of the farm labourer's daughters to come up, 
for an hour or two each day, whenever the master 
was at home ; and that made things a little more 
eomfortable. 

But, through the seven lean years which had 
fallen upon Mynaohty, age had stepped in and 
laid its hand upon her. Before that time the 
Freeholder had been wont to say, when his bonds 
galled more than usual, that she was of the race 
of donkeys, which never die but dry up and blow 
away. But now even he could have brought no 
further objection on that score, for she was become 
stone deaf and more than half blind, while the 
dick of her stick had become painful to hear in its 
slowness. 

Therefore, this night she grumbled mightily 
when the master and his companion came in from 
Cildeg and ensconced themselves in the study, re- 
doubling her cackle when the master took her by 
the shoulders and pushed her upstairs, at the 
same time relieving her shaking hand of its burden 
of keys. 

When she was gone, and even the sound of her 
tongue could no longer be heard, the two below 
set themselves to making things comfortable. 
From the larder they fetched the elements of a 
substantial meal, and from a cupboard in the room 
itself the bottle which had become an integral 
part of their existence. 

They also piled fresh fuel upon the fire, and 
altogether they were very comfortable indeed, — 
so far as outward appearance went. 

One of the first things they had done upon 
entering had been to fasten all the windows and 
bar the outer doors. More especially they drew 
the ponderous oaken beam across that had held 
the front door secure ever since the house was 



built. But they forgot to fasten the old house- 
keeper. 

So very merry were they over their meal; 
making such a noise to prove to each other how 
light of heart they were concerning to-moirow's 
business, — when all the while it was the present 
night they feared,— that they entirely failed to 
hear, first, the beam thrust back into its slot in 
the wall and, next, the front door open. Thus 
they were not troubled by knowing that old 
Lowry was on her way down to the labourer's 
quarters to fetch up someone to wait upon them. 

Before she got well along the path through the 
shrubbery however, the chill and the darkness 
struck to her marrow and she repented of her 
journey. There were ghosts about the broken 
wall in that thicket too ; old monks with cloven 
skulls and snake girdles; monks with lopped 
limbs and gaping, slashed throats, and Inco the 
Bedhand and his merry men to chase them hither 
and hither with swords that forked about like 
lightning. She could hear the pit-pat of the 
scandalled feet of the flying ones, — she was not 
deaf in her own estimation, — with the pad, pad, 
of the hide shod outlaws pursuing, — and och I 
there was one of them coming straight at her ! 

She turned and fled for the house as fast as 
her stiff limbs would bear her. So scared she was 
that she utterly forgot to close and bar the door, 
but made the best of her way upstairs to bed, 
muttering between her gasps, as she went, that 
folk who came home at that time of night might 
wait upon themselves for all of her. 

And all this time the two in the study continued 
to be comfortable. 

Midnight is the proper time for ghosts and this 
must be one of them stealing so silently along the 
shrubbery path. The dogs down at the barns had 
sniffed it long ago, but the wind was against them, 
and so their barking came up too faintly to dis- 
turb the comfort of that inner room. 

This ghost evidently desired to be comfortable 
also, for it stole noiselessly round to the window 
whence the light shone and there peeped in, — 
heavens ! what a white face it had, and what a 
hungry glare in its eyes ! 

Then cautiously and stealthily, hands upon the 
wall and feet upon the grass, it shifted along till it 
reached the open door. 

It passed in. 

The meal had been finished and its remains 
cleared away, leaving only the bottle and tumblers 
to balance the candlestick upon the table between 
the two in the study. They were playing cards, 
and the Freeholder was dealing, when the door 
quietly opened and the ghost stood silently inside. 

Jacob Shop was nearest, with his back to it, but 
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something clutched at his heartstrings and he 
turned and saw the entrant. With a choked 
scream of fear he sprang up. " Look ! look ! Tom 
Hawys ! " 

The expression on the ghost's face was de- 
moniacal. Frantic with terror, ^e chattering 
Shop grasped the heavy brass candlestick as a 
weapon and made for the door. The ghost simply 
seized him and flung him, candlestick and all, 
through into the passage behind. 

The Freeholder had picked up the bottle and 
now, in the red light of the fire, hurled it with all 
his strength at the one before him. But, missing 
its mark, it flashed on and struck the sprawling 
wretch beyond, stretching him senseless in the 
outer darkness. 

Then with a spring the ghost cast aside the 

table between and fell upon the object of its 

consuming hatred. 

• • • • • 

An hour later, Jacob Shop, weak and bleeding, 
staggered over the threshold of his home in Cildeg, 
his whole being in a state of terror that rendered 
him utterly insensible to the bitter tongue of his 
wife. 

" Money ! '* he cried, ** give me what money is 
in the house ; give it to me now ! I must get 
away from this to-night ! at once ! to America ! to 
any where across the sea ! Give me the money ; 
quick ! I tell you, and don't stand there gaping 
like a stuck pig.** 

For his wife was completely taken aback by 
this second contempt for her authority, — so dazed 
that she answered mildly, and by argument, — 

'* Tou know there is nothing in the till ; I paid 
some bills to-day. You'll have to wait and get it 
from the bank to-morrow." 

'*The bank!" He groaned as he saw the 
ground slip from under his feet. *'I tell you I 
haven't a penny in the bank ; nor have I had for a 
twelvemonth now past. He made me draw it all 
out I " 

** What ! " screamed his wife, '' no money in the 
bank ? He made you draw it all out ! What ails 
you? What are you talking about? Tou— you 
idiot I you must be drunk or mad I " and seizing 
the drivelling wretch she shook him till his teeth 
rattled ere she flung him violently to the floor, 
and struck an attitude in waiting for an ex- 
planation. 

But he had none to give. Instead he rose and, 
deftly overturning a huge pile of doth upon his 
angry partner, gained the dok>r and fled into the 
night. 

Once beyond the edge of the town, and safe 
from his wife's pursuit, he paused to gather breath 
and consider what next he should do. Fear was 



tugging at his heart as he glanced back in the 
direction he had come. ** Ptah ! " He jumped 
half a yard into the air, for a fleeting glimpse 
of the moon shewed him the black outline of 
the jail. His knees smote together; his heart 
knocked at his ribs ; he collapsed. 

Boiling over and over in the wet road he tore at 
bis scanty hair, plastering it thick with mud. 
Och ! och ! at last he really should be put in prison 
and then hung, 418 Mynachty had always assured 
him. But no, he would not be hung ! he would 
not; they should not hang him; he would turn 
crown's evidence, now, at once, and pretend that 
he thought it didn't matter which man did it, and 
that the flrst to confess would get the beneflt, — 
they couldn't hang the father of so many children, 
and such a quiet, honest, respectable man as he 
was, after that. He would run now and escape 
the awful fate which wrecked his imagination. 

Trembling with haste, he rose and ran with all 
the strength he could muster towards the house of 
Owen Bevan. Just as he passed the jail, however, 
a dark form sprang out from the shadow and 
attempted to seize him. The apparition struck 
him dumb with new terror ; this could be nothing 
less than some flendish incarnation of justice itself, 
endeavouring to prevent him reaching salvation. 
The strength fled from his sinews, his bones failed 
him, a few steps he staggered in falling, and then 
the thing clutched him and he dropped senseless. 

Evan Bowen, kneeling in the darkness upon this 
one of his clients, muttered vindictively between 
his teeth, — ** I wonder if it wouldn't be wisest to 
cut his throat here and fasten that on Tom Hawys 
to-morrow ? " 

The attorney had been sitting late, polishing up 
his case, till his senses whirled, and he had at last 
resolved to quit poring over paper and take a 
quiet stroll along the street, to see if that would 
help him in controlling his restless brain, and here, 
at the jail, he had caught the flying draper. 

The point where Shop fell was about mid-way 
of the short distance betwixt the jail and Owen 
Bevan's place, and the lawyer, kneeling upon the 
prostrate man and noting the nearness of the 
window light, decided that what he did, he must 
do swiftly. The murderous impulse that first 
flashed through his brain at finding a human being 
absolutely helpless and in his power ; alone with 
him under cover of the darkness with no eye to see 
what befel; prompted his hesitancy and sent his 
hand groping through his pockets. 

Damnation I his knife was lying upon the desk 
in his office ; ten thousand curses upon that act of 
forgetful folly ! But the thing beneath him would 
have a knife I Carefully, yet hastily, hia lips 
parted, and his tongue parched from the flame in 
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his head that bttmt hiB eyeballs to hot stones, he 
passed his right hand through the clothes of the 
other. Hell fire! no knife was there either. Bah f 
he would throttle him ; strangle him ! choke him 
till his tongue lolled thick and swollen on his 
blackened jaws, drawn tight in sucking for breath, 
and the eyeballs started out on the cheeks below 
them. Devils ! devils ! devils ! 

That clutch upon his throat roused the returning 
senses of the draper. This must be the strangula- 
tion of the rope fitted by that apparition. With 
the desperate spring of a man in the throes of 
death he fiung himself against the power that was 
choking him. The suddenness of the movement 
made the other's knees slip off into the mud and 
that caused the grip to slacken for an instant ; an 
instant full ample for his victim. 

With a yell that woke the echoes of the street 
Shop redoubled his struggles, crying beteen his 
blows, — *'I am crown's evidence; I was coming 
to confess." 

The door of the lighted house flew open and out 
rushed Owen Bevan, followed by the Auctioneer. 
Evan Bowen in the midst of his furious, mad 
thirst for murder saw what was coming and, in a 
last supreme transport of demon lust, fastened his 
teeth in the draper's ear and tore it dean away. 
Then, with a horrible growl, like that of a mad 
dog, he rose and fled for the open country. 

When Huw Auctioneer, leading, came first upon 
the writhing form of this draper, he was tempted 
to fall upon him also, but the burden of that 
agonized appeal,— "I am crown's evidence! I 
am crown's evidence I Come to confess ! " rising 
alternately with howls of pain and squeals of fear 
from the totally unnerved wretch, caught his ear 
and stayed him. 

It took some little time, however, before they 
could persuade Shop that he was in no immediate 
danger of the gallows, and that he might make 
use of their assistance in the confession he wished 
to set forth. When at last this idea penetrated his 
terror and reached his understanding, he sprang 
to his feet at once, forgetting his pain for an 
instant as he grasped at the new safety. 

" And I can be crown's evidence P You'll be 
my warranty for that P " he repeated in tones of 
quavering joy. 

When they had convinced him that nothing was 
more sure, he eagerly accompanied them to the 
house, where the first sight of him, as he stood 
between the candles, brought a round oath of 
astonishment from the auctioneer. 

And in truth that mud and bloodstained figure 
presented a pitiful sight. HI favoured he had 
ever been, but now, with the blood from a wound 
on his head and from the place whence the ear 



was missing, running down in crimson streams 
over the mire that coated his neck, he looked a 
homble object. So great, however, was his joy 
at discovering a way of escape from the reason - 
sapping anticipations of the gallows, that he would 
not hear of any delay in the taking down of his 
confession, but, with a rude bandage of handker- 
chiefs round his head, poured his words forth so 
eagerly that he had to be called upon to stop, 
every ifew moments, to allow the pen to catch up. 

In the relation he laid great stress upon the fact 
that he was, first, foremost, and above all things, 
an honest, peaceful, law abiding man, who had a 
great natural affection for Tom Hawys, as stood 
to reason, seeing how good a tenant that man had 
been to him. But the Freeholder had lied to him 
and cunningly entrapped him, buying Havod y 
Gkureg from him, and then withholding the price 
till Tom Hawys should be crushed. And of 
course he, being a poor man, as was well known 
to everybody, was thus forced to do what other- 
wise he would not have done in order to get his 
money. And in the end he never got it at all, but 
even lost what other money he had ; so that Tom 
Hawys had done him overwhelming harm, and he 
wished he had never seen him, for he was a poor 
man in an evil plight this day, and aU because of 
him, that would not let the Freeholder marry 
G-wennie Cradoc. Such a pair of fools and mad- 
men, those two I as if any particular wife were 
less misfoitune to a man than another ! 

And it was Mynachty who planned ever3rthing, 
first and last, and made him help him ; and it was 
also Mynachty that had lifted the sheep on to the 
ponies, when they changed them in the field, 
that night seven years ago. And it was Beuben 
Ploughman, whose own team killed him after- 
wards, that had driven the seven over to Pen- 
nant at break of day, — and he, himself, Jacob 
Shop, was now crown's evidence, and this was it ! 

Moreover it was Evan Bowen who got up all 
the evidence ; Evan Attorney with the tongue that 
would condemn the devil himself if he did but get 
that devil in prison once, and have him in the 
dock to carve. And that attorney had also ruined 
the Freeholder and himself; stripping them of 
everything, for he was to have one mortgage on 
Mynachty and another on the shop this coming 
day for getting them quit of this new trial, — 
though the Freeholder had planned to delay the 
signing till after they were clear again, and then 
to invite the lawyer over to take the inventory of 
Mynachty, and there throttle him and bury him 
beneath the stone floor that was beside the broken 
wall of the monk's building, — and that would lay 
the ghosts too ; which would be a good job. And 
this was his confession, and now he would not be 
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hung, would he P And he had not a peimy piece 
in the world, and he wished he had never been 
bom, — ^being an honest man who went to chapel 
regularly. And he had no more crown's evidence 
to give, unless they would tell him what they 
wanted him to say, as Evan Attorney did. 

When it was all finished and written down he 
signed it, with Huw Auctioneer to witness it, and 
the solicitor to write remarks above and below, 
and endorse it ail round. Then he begged them 
to put the hour as well as the date of it, and 
would they mind putting it a little earlier, say 
midnight, for he should like to be before Evan 
Bowen, who would most certainly write out his 
own confession and date it yesterday, — so little 
the draper understood of laws or men, and so 
little did he suspect the identity of his assailant in 
the street. 

'< And he should not be hung now, should he P '' 

Huw had been mixing a glass of something hot 
and here, in his exultation, he handed it to the 
draper, comforting the piteous beseeching of the 
ghastly head-piece with a fervent, — 

''Not this time; Pm afraid. But never mind 
Jacob ; keep a stout heart ; an honest man like 
you is bom to be hung, — even if he does it himself. 
Drink that ! " 

After that the '' crown's evidence " was escorted 
to the scullery for a thorough wash, and some 
clothes were found for him to don. A world too 
big they were, but they were "dry and would 
keep him from catching cold," said the auctioneer 
cheerfully. It would never do to let him be taken 
with a sickness and die out of hand just when he 
was becoming useful ; not to mention the cheating 
of the rope of its due. 

And so he spent a very happy hour or two 
bewixt then and dawning, holding his bandaged 
head in his hands, and drinking warm consolation 
from the glass which Huw Auctioneer so com- 
fortingly replenished, as often as it got low. 
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T^AYLIGHT was some two hours old 'when 
Tom Hawys, true to his promise, returned. 
But a great fear fell upon his friends as they 
read the expression of his face. There was a 
stem triumph in his eye, and a loftiness in his 
carriage, that seemed to transfigure him. This 
man conceived himself to have become an incar- 
nation of inexorable justice in all its terrible 
majesty. Henceforth he towered over all the 



haphazard happenings and pointless inoLdents of 
life ; he was beyond reach of its possibilities. 

When Jacob Shop beheld him he fell back, 
white and trembling, and crying out in a weak 
voice,—'' I have confessed ; it is all written down 
and signed.*' 

The incomer turned and gazed steadily at him, 
for an instant, while he said, in an even voice, — 
'* But you were only the poor fool of a tool. The 
Freeholder was the one." 

Then, striding to the hearth, he faced about and 
stood before them, and the solicitor felt his heart 
sink as he looked at him. " Poor, poor Tom," he 
whispered softly to himself, ''his reason is gone 
at last,-7he is mad now ; full mad ; in truth he is 
poor Tom ! " 

In his hand he carried a staff ; a veritable dub, 
twisted and gnarled, and bristling with knotty 
protuberances. But that was not alone what made 
the gazers shudder as they looked at it; it was 
rather the dark stain enveloping half its length ; a 
stain they all knew too truly for blood. 

Then the other three listened in silence as in 
exalted strain he took up hb story. 

" You remember, Owen, that you told me how 
Mynachty felled the ash tr^. Well ! when its 
branches crashed through the roof, a seed of it 
must have fallen beneatii the wreck on the floor 
below. That seed grew up to be this I " and he 
swung up the thing in his hand. 

" On the day when I first came back from prison 
I did not stay, nor speak with any man, but passed 
straight through Cildeg and on to Havod y 
Gkureg. I have told you since then, Owen, of my 
dream that I dreamed years before, and now I tall 
you that when I saw my old home, I made no 
more doubts as to the truth of what I had 
dreamed. 

" I climbed over the broken eaves and dropped 
upon the weed-grown slates heaped on the floor 
inside. There I found this ash growing, and I 
guessed how it had come there ; cursing in my heart 
the pitiful spite that had cut down its parent tree. 
There was a honeysuckle strangling and warping 
it, so I took out my knife and cut the choking 
thing way, leaving the sapling free to grow again. 
But could it ever straighten up and be a fair tree 
again P Never ! 

"All that night I stayed beside this twisted 
sapling, striving with myself. I looked at this 
mis-shapen thing, and pondered over it, till I knew 
it for Gk>d's token that my prayer was granted, and 
His sign that my desire upon my enemy was just ; 
for here to my hand, and on my own cold hearth, 
was a weapon of His own fashioning, growing in 
unexpected answer to my years of importuning. 
Moreover, it was a symbol of myself. Like me, it 
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had been stnight and true, until an emeny seised 
npon it and dragged it down, making it ngly to 
look at, — fit only to be an instrument of vengeance. 

" But I was not glad to have my desire granted 
and then bound to this way of fulfilment. All the 
years in prison I had looked forward to using my 
bare hands alone, as a strong man should. So I 
was stubborn now and would have it so, even yet ; 
in spite of the twisted sapling. I stood for hours 
and strove, until at last, out from the shadows 
came my mother. Just as she last appeared in life, 
so she was now, burning me through and through 
with the fire of her eyes and pointing with a steady 
finger to the ash. Then I fell down, and when I 
looked up again she was gone, only the tops of 
the young tree trembled still. 

" So I knew that I must use the sapling, and 
that Gfod had guided the spite of my enemy to his 
own destruction, since, if he had not cut down the 
ash, this weapon would not have grown to be his 
own destruction. Then, having yielded, I lay 
there till day dawned and I climbed out and came 
away. 

** You know how since that time I have waited 
and wandered, looking for the man who broke my 
life. Last night I found him ; found him where I 
always knew I should find him— for though I 
followed him in other places, that was only to 
drive him to the one spot— he sat in his own house, 
at his own hearth. 

'* His tool was with him ; poor foci I but he ran 
away, taking the light with him, and leaving 
me face to face at last with the man I had so 
hungered to meet. 

" I had always pictured myself as standing still 
at first, drinking in the joy of being within arm's 
length of him; but now he seemed to pluck up 
such a courage as made me wonder and eager to 
have hold of him. A pride sprang up in me that 
he should fight after all and not die tamely like a 
sheep. 

** He was a taU man ; taller than I, while I, too, 
was wasted by my so long time in prison, — but his 
strength was gone in years of brandy. Still, he 
was fighting for his life ; he knew that though 
no word was said ; and he loved his life and hated 
me with a hate that thirsted for my blood to 
finish what he had already done to me. But I 
was fighting for revenge, and I laughed at his 
straining sinews and his struggles. 

''While we wrestied, gasping and panting, his 
foot struck the faggot on the hearth, throwing a 
thousand sparks about the fioor. Then, as wo went 
down together, the fiames leaped up and shewed 
the fury of his face, grey and despairing, and 
gleamed upon the white teeth behind the dry, 
drawn lips, and lighted up the hate that smoked 



in his staring eyeballs. And I laughed at him, for 
I felt him getting weaker. 

'* While I laughed I had gotten a new hold on 
him and now, in spite of his sinews that cracked 
and his veins that swelled, I turned him face down, 
feeling the place shake beneath the stroke of his 
body. 

** Then he slacked his strength by a bursting 
curse, and I, taking that moment sharply, set my 
knee in his back, and brought his two wrists behind 
and with the cloth from my neck made them 
fast. 

'* So he was mine, and I tied his feet with his 
own neckerchief, and turned him over again and 
set my foot upon him and spoke,, — 

" * Uchelwr ! where is my wife P * 

'' But he was foaming now, and shouted back, — 

" ' With your child ! dead I * 

*' And I, that had not expected that, fell back a 
pace, — :and he raised his' head and laughed in 
turn. 

** Then the fiame in me leaped up, dimming my 
eyes and hammering at my temples till I had 
Idlled him as he lay, only that, through all those 
long years behind, his death had been planned 
for another place. So I did but set my foot upon 
his throat and press till the eyes seemed starting 
out of his head, and his body squirmed like an 
adder*s. 

** When by the fiicker of the ^re I saw his face 
grow black, I lifted my foot and stood away, 
hidden in the shadow, till he came round again. 
At first, as he revived, he seemed to wonder how 
he came to be tied so, and he struggled feebly 
with his bonds. Then he started, looking wildly 
round, and, seeing no one, cried with white lips, — 
'Help! HelpP 

" At that word I stood out into the firelight 
and jeered him; but the foretaste of death had 
squeezed the courage from his heart, like water 
from a sponge, and he shouted louder yet, — ' Help ! 
Help I ' 

"Then, seeing that his new courage was gone, 
I took the short end of a brand from the hearth 
and stuck the green part betwixt his teeth, gagging 
him. 

" 'There I Uchelwr,' said I, * that is what they 
used to do to me in prison before I learnt to curse 
you under my breath. What do you think of 
prison ways now ? * 

" After that I searched through the house till I 
found a strip of board, light and strong, and I 
bound my captive along it, so that he lay as help- 
less as a log and as easy to carry. 

" 'And now at last, Mynaohty,* I said again, 
' the ravens of Aran are mocking thy mother and 
thee.' 
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" Valley and monntain side, it is four long rooky 
miles from Mynaohty to Havod y Garreg, but I 
dragged him to the step of his own door, and 
swung him upon my back, and started. 

*' Tou know that, before I was sentenced, there 
came no man into Cildeg who could staggei^ under 
the weight I used to laugh at. The thought of 
that was in my mind when I first planned to carry 
my enemy up the breast of Oefn Du, but now, 
when the moment came, I found that the prison 
had made me old, and my bones seemed to creak 
under the burden. 60 I laid him down, and went 
into the pasture by the lane where there was an 
old mare of his own. Then I tied him upon her 
with the rope that had fastened him to the board, 
and so I started, checking the snorting of the mare 
with the twitch I kept close hold of. The dogs 
barked in the farmhouses as we passed up the 
valley, but we met no one. 

'* The night was clouded and dark, and the 
track from Glwysva on was rough and difficult, 
but I missed no inch of the way ; I had trayelled 
it too often in my mind to forget it now. Time 
after time did I stop to breathe the mare, for she 
was old and the burden was heavy. And each 
time as we rested I told him by how much we had 
shortened the gap betwixt him and death, and 
how little remained to be travelled. The gag was 
firm in his mouth and smothered all answer. 

** At last we passed the gate of the lower croft 
and came to the house, and there I dropped him 
down upon the root of the ash ; letting the nag 
go, while I sat down to breathe myself beside him. 
When I had got my wind again I rose, and, 
taking a comer stone from the garden wall, under 
the eldOT bush, drove the house-door from its 
fastening and burst it wide open. 

« Then I dragged him inside. 

" What made the moon show forth so sudden 
then and shine so long P What but the will of 
€k)d to prove the righteousness of what I was 
going to do I I told this to the Uchelwr, as I 
placed him with his back to the wall and took out 
my knife. Then I took a loose stone from the 
wall, and asked him if he remembered the day he 
tried to murder me with that ? 

'' After I had whetted the knife upon it, I stood 
by the sapling and told him its history, — and all 
the answer was only a dim moaning from behind 
the gag. Then I bent down and cut the ash 
plant through, trimming away the branches and 
leaving it as it is now. 

*' Next I fastened the door firmly, and, turning 
again, untied the neck-cloth from his feet. Then 



standing him upright in the middle of the room, 
I spoke to him once more,— for the last time, — 

" *Will, son of Jen Lwyd of the curse! Free- 
holder of Mynaohty I I would not have it upon 
my soul that I had killed you leaving you no time 
to pray for mercy. From here your wildest cry 
can bring no earthly help, so, when I take out the 
gag, address yourself to God, — ^now ! ' 

** With that I pulled the gag from his mouth 
and stood back, gripping the sapling ready in my 
two hands. Him I he stood ghastly in the moon- 
light, stock still for an instant. Then, as the 
torments of near hell anticipated death and tore 
his soul, he gave one long scream, like the scream 
of the damned, and turned to run. 

" But his hands were tied, and I knew that he 
could not dimb the walls or get through the door, 
and I watched him as with spluttering Ups and 
straining muscles he strove to burst his hands 
free. Frantic at last, he turned, with foaming 
mouth, and made to rush at me. One step I 
leaned forward, bringing down the sapling glan- 
cingly upon his heal. He stopped, shuddered, 
stiffened upright, and met the second blow that 
came with a crash and dropped him ; a quivering 
heap ; dead at my feet. 

** Swift at the stroke the clouds covered the 
moon, and a blast from the west shook the house, 
while, thick and awful, I heard the cry of the hell 
dogs that carried away the loosened soul, — ^for he 
had not prayed for heaven's help to save him from 
them." 

The terrible tale paused for a moment, while the 
speaker, gripping the weapon, swung it up as 
though in fancy he were repeating the blow. 
Then, speaking mechanically, he said, — '''It was 
shortly before the break of day when he died." ' 

And the auctioneer, remembering his own using 
of the words, shuddered. 

The figure on the hearth resumed, — 

" I waited there till day rose and it was time 
to come away and give myself up to the dock 
and the gallows ; for I want to have a word 
with the law and its judge, that are so full of 
form and so empty of justice. 

'' But as I left I saw the ravens of Aran oiroling, 
and I hastened to leave them to the blood they 
had betrayed. 

" And now, Owen, here I stand, the executioner 
of the man who made me a convict, and murdered 
my wife and child, — ^take me to the judge I " 
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DECEMBER. 



Eebiz ohorm has chill December, wraaths of snow 
Ever driftdng, ever shifting, where winds blow, 
See the erstwhile rushing river 
Still and liteleM, every quiver 

Fixed in ice ; 
Waking glances wondering linger 
Where soma sufaUe f air j finger. 
Limned a phantasy of 

[exquisite devioe. 

SkimmiDg by like swift- winged swallow flying free, 
Darting hither, darting thither, full of glee. 
Skaters glide o'er glassy ocean. 
All aglow with magic motion ; 

And I ween 

Such exhilarating treasure, 

Ne'er was won by stately mea 

In the haUa of pomp and plea 

Graoea by queen. 

Llanidloes. 



Sweet the charms of stilly evening's firelight gleams 
Oilding gladness, softening sadness, weaving 

In the warmth of cosy ingle [dreams, 

Joys of home melodious mingle. 

Chiming sad, 
When, from shadog of darkeniac embers, 
Slide the ghosts of dead DecemDers, 
And a heart bereft remembers 
Joys we had. 

Hear the thrilling, rapture filling Christmas bells ! 
Swelling chorus, pouring o'er us, haw it tells 
Of a time when white-winged legions, 
Plashing down the starry regions, 

Filled the mom ; 

Idst ! the seraphs still are singjing. 

Heaven's rich haUelnjahs ringing, 

Joys celestial, earthward winging, — 

Christ is bom ! 

LEST£B Uills. 



MY SNOW DROP. 



The snow flakes are falling gentle and white. 
The flowers love gathered are withered to-night ; 
I dream of my snowdrop, the snow flakes, and then 
See my snowdrop crashed beneath the feet of men. 



Snow flakes and snowdrop, thy beanty is dead. 
Like a dream in the night, thy charms have fied ; 
My snowdrop was kissed by the snow flalces, and then 
My snowdrop was lost beneath the feet cf men. 
Howell Victor. 



THERE IS A LITTLE OLD WHITE CHAPELDOWN AT HOMR 



Texre is a little white- washed chapel down at home, 
Outside the garden, near my mother's door, 

I hear the old folk singing everywhere I roam. 
Singing, singing, singing as in days of yore ; 

Brave Welsh colliers' voices and toilers of the land, 
Yon sing the hymns that my mother sang to mo 
When I was a uttle child upon her knee. 



I am now an old man, and my hair is whil« and grey, 
I think of other days by that cottage door ; 

I hear the old folk singing still as fresh to-day, 
Singing, singing, singing as in days of yore ; 

My heart leaps to join with the toilers of the land. 
And sing the hymns that my mother sang to me 
When I was a little child upon her knee. 

5 HOTELL VHTTOB. 



THE ESCAPE OF THE EARL OF RICHMOND. 



By H. O. Hughes. 



Persons Represented: 

Hbi7£T Tudob, Earl of RichiuoDd, afterwards King Henry VII. 

BiOHABS AF Hywel, of Mostyn Hall, Flintshire. 

Blodwen, his daughter. 

Madoo of Coetmor, a Welsh soldier in the servioe of King Bichard III. 

Sick. ) ^«»* Chief tarns. 
Soldiers and attendants, &c. 



Scene : The "banquet room at Mostyn Hall, Flintshire^ in the reign of King Richard IIL, shortly 
he/ore the battle of Bosworth, On one side of the room a minstreVs gallery ^ the remaining walls being 
decorated with spears, bows, stoords, and other spoils of the chase and battlefield, Richard ap Hywel, 
Lord of Mostyn, enters. Time: Evening, 



RiOHABD AF Hywel : The moment is a grave one, 
and'methinlcs I can akready hear the din of battle 
borne ux>on the breeze. The name of Tudor acts 
as magie on my countrymen ; from far and near 
they come to pay their homage, and greet him 
with words of such solemn determination that he 
already longs to meet King Bichud. I have, 
however, counselled caution lest Bichard should 
have wind of the rising ere 'tis yet time for action, 
and so dam the mountain torrent ere it hath the 
strength to wipe him and his ill-gained honours 
from our midst. Gk>d help our cause, for Bichard 
will die hard, — he is a very monster in courage as 
well as in shape and heart. [Enter Blodwen,"] 

Blodwen : Father I thine aid is needed to 
quell a tumult among our guests. Two of them 
are even now settling with their swords their 
claims to my hand, though I gave neither one en- 
couragement, 

BIO^ABD : For the sacred cause of thy country, 
Blodwen, keep these men at peace. Which way 
went they P 

Blodwen : Toward the outer gate. 

BlOHABD : Stay here, my chUd, I wiU go after 
them, and teach them to sheath their swords a 
little longer, they will have enough fighting when 
they meet the army of King Bichard. 

[Exit Richard,! 

Blodwen: Was ever maid before so distressed 
bv the number of her wooers. I have to listen to 
all, smile upon all, and Isighing] keep all at peace. 
Oh I woe is me that I was not bom haggard. 

[Henry Tudor, the Earl of Richmond, enters 
as she is speaking,'] 

BiOHMOND : Woe had been ours, fair Blodwen, 
were such the case. 

Blodwen : [surprised] Mj lord I 

BlOHKOND : *Twa8 not my intention to play the 
eavesdropper, yet I hav^e discovered by so doing 
what was ne'er learnt before,— that there exists a 
maid ready to scold dame nature for making her 
beautiful. 

Blodwen : Beauty ! What good ere came of it ? 



BiCHHOND : Much good to the cause of Bichmond 
if thou art wise. 

Blodwen : I cannot wield a sword. 

BiCHHOND : Tet thou canst make thy lover 
handle his with doubled fervour. 

Blodwen : A lover f They are so many, my lord. 

BiOHicoND : So much the better for Bichmond. 

Blodwen : And so much harder the task for me ; 
for I have lavished smiles upon them so freely 
that I have scarce one left for an emergency. 

Bichmond : A woman's wit is equal to any 
emergency. And- as for smiles, fair maid, there 
are a miUion lurking in thy dimpled chin ready to 
do thy bidding. 

Blodwen : My lord, you do appraise me at too 
high a value. Had my power oeen fi;reater it 
would have helped to keep Meyrick and Bhys at 
peace. They are measuring their swords at some 
secluded green beyond the walls. 

Bichmond : Lead me, fair Blodwen, that I may 
teach these men how during the king's quarrels, 
private disputes must cease. 

Blodwen : This way, my lord I 

[Exit Blodwen, followed by Richmond; at- 
tendants enter preparing the tahle for a 
banquet, they place several chairs round the 
table,] 

1st. Attendant : The table sroaneth 'neath the 
weight of the spoils of lakes and forests. 

2nd. Attendant : 'Tis not more that our master 
desireth for the Earl of Bichmond. 

1st. Attendant : God grant that the earl finds 
all his resting places as free from enemies as 
Mostyn Hall. 

2nd. Attendant : There is scarce a hill in Wales 
that hath not reared a warrior sworn to conquer or 
to die for Henry Tudor. 

IST. Attendant: And if King Bichard's men 
venture as far, they will meet with a warm re- 
ception. 

2nd. Attendant : Bichard is a master of king- 
craft, and will not stop at trifies should he scent 
danger to his crown. But here come the guests 
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and with looks that seem enough to devour any- 
thing. {EoDit aervanU, Meyrick and Rhys entevy 
they looked angered.'] 

Bhts: Aoonrsed be these northern hills; one 
cannot even fight in peace amongst them. 

Meykick : If thou canst bottle up they courage 
till the morrow, I'll find a nook where we can 
fight our quarrel out. 

Rhys : Then let it be a truce until cockcrow^ at 
that hour I will await thee beyond the moat. 
Meanwhile, get thee to an attorney to prepare thy 
testament, for ere noon thou wilt be beyond the 
reach of eXL things, — save prayer. 

Meybiok : If death be my doom, no man hath 
ever fallen for so fair a maid. Tour southern day 
can rear naught so sweet as Blodwen. She is a 
nursling of our mountain sunbeams, of whose 
charms our warbling brooks and birds have 
sung. 

Bhts : Nature meant thee for a bard, Meyrick ; 
a quiU would better become thee than a sword. 

Mbtbzok : Thine insults add temper to my blade. 
Thou art in a greater hurry to meet me tlian thou 
wilt be to leave when that meeting is jMust. 

Bhts : 'Twas ever thus, — ye northern men are 
but a race of boasters, hot in words but slow to 
action. 

Mbtsiok : Bah, ye southern sloths ! I can 
scarce wait for dawn. 

Bhys : Enough of insults ; art thou prepared to 
end this matter now P 

MxYBiOK : At all times ready to defend the one 
I love. Draw, and may the GKxl of .our northern 
altar help me. 

Bhys : Now by the valour of my southern sires. 
\Richa/rd ap Hywel rushes tn, closely 
foUowed by the Earl of Bichmond.'] 

Ap Hywel : What ! would you turn my banquet 
room into a slaughter house P Enow you not such 
conduct is an insult to your host as well as king P 

Bhys— Meybigk : My lord I 

{^Both how to Bichmond and ptst up their 
SK^rdsl 

BiOHMOND : Gentlemen, — Is this your promised 
loyalty P Do you serve Harry Tudor by striving 
each to rob him of a soldier P 

Hywbl : With my lord's favour, I would ask 
the meaning of this outrage. 

Bhys : We fought for what Bichard ap Hywel 
loveth beyond land and castle, — his daughter. 

Hywel : My daughter ! 

[Ent^ Blodwen. She goes up to Jier father.] 

Blodwen : Didst thou call my name, f atiier P 

Hywel : CShild ; child ; thy mother's looks, 
which thou hast inherited, will be our undoing. 

Bighhokd : Nay, gallant Hywel, chide her not. 
By my trotii she is well worth fighting for ; and I 
do envy men that are free to enter the Uste for 
such a prize. But kings have to woo their wives 
by proxy. Our ministers and bishops do the 
courting for us, and their sordid minds run more 
upon the dowry than the maid. 

Hywel : My lord, you do add fuel to the flame. 
We cannot have these chieftains quarrelling ; they 
do discredit to their country to think of private 
wronffs at an hour when a Welshman should have 
thou^ts only of his king. 



Biohmond: Oome, Hywel, be not angry with 
our gallant friends, and let us hear what uie fair 
Blodwen sayeth. 

Hywel : Since my Lord of Bichmond doth 
command me, I will listen to what my daughter 
hath to say. 

Blodwen : Any maid might with pride say 
husband to both such gallant chieftains. 

Hywel: To both! 

Blodwen: I mean to either, father. Yet 'tis 
an ill-favoured time for lovers. Men should now 
be sharpening their swords for their country's foes, 
and holding the hand of friendship, each chieftain 
to his brother. 

Bichmond : Thy wit will take rank with thy 
beauty, Blodwen. 

Blodwen : I thank your lordship for such kind 
words ; and would I were skilled in the handling 
of a broadsword, also, for I should offer it in your 
lordship's service. 

Bichmond : Thou hast well and wisely trained 
her, Hywel. 

Hywel : *Tis no hard lesson to bid the women, 
as well as the men of Wales, love the name of 
Tudor. 

Bichmond : Nor, by my troth, is it to make a 
Tudor love them. 

Blodwen : I am sure our gallant guests, Bhys 
and Meyrick, will endorse all my father sayeth. 

Bhys : There are none within this realm more 
true to Henry Tudor than myself. 

Meybick: Unless I, in this again, prove a rival to 
my gallant friend. 

Bichmond : In striving to outwit our common 
foe may all my friends prove rivals. 

Blodwen.: *Tis not my wish that he who loves 
me should think more of love than the Earl of 
Bichmond's service. 

Bichmond : It doth grieve us to see our cause 
come between two lovers. 

Blodwen : Nay, my lord ; I said not who my 
lover is, for my heart is free. Yet methinks I 
could love best the man who willingly faces a test 
I shall give him. 

Bhys : My lord ! I submit to any 4;e8t to which 
the lady puts me. 

Meybick : And I, my lord, will be weighed in 
the same balance. 

Hywel : For my own part, I would hold it an 
honour to count either of these brave chieftains 
my son. 

Meyeick : Whate'er be our fate, Bichard ap 
Howel, I dare answer this, — we both thank thee 
for thy good opinion. 

Bichmond : Now, fair damsel, let us hear what 
test these gallant chieftains have to face. 

Blodwen : My love is for the chieftain who at 
all times proves strongest in the cause of B ic hmo nd, 
and who bringeth the greater number of warriors 
to follow his banner. 

Bichmond : I thank thee, Blodwen, that thy 
heart and head prompt thee to this wise decision. 
Whate'er befall the rest, two of my followers in 
life and death are true. 

Blodwen :• My lord, another one I pray forget 
not, the one who teught my lisping tongue there 
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lived a prince across the seas to whom belonged by 
right the throne of England. Oft have we talked 
of Harry Tudor ; oft have our minstrels sung thy 
praises till all people knew thee, and thought of 
thoe when thou wcrt far away. 

Richmond : Fair Blodwen, I shall ne'er forget 
thy noble father, who, sLdgo my dw^elling 'neath 
his roof, is twice endeared to me. When I have 
won the fight, and sent the ill-shaped tyrant to 
his reckoning, I shall require Bichard ap Hy wel to 
dwell ¥^th me, and with his matured wisdom guide 
me, so that no error of my unripe years may mar 
the lustre of the crown which his loyalty hath 
brought so near. 

Hywbl: Nay, noble earl; let me but see the 
crown upon thy head and I will yield that task to 
others. The pomp and formalities of the Court ill 
suit my nature, which is simply formed. I find 
my greatest joy in dwelling here among my 
people. 
EiOHMOin) : I shall deny thee nothing, Hywel. 
Hywel: a thousand thanks, my lord. I see 
that all is ready for our banquet. 

{They ait at the table. Hywd sits at the 

head of the table ; Richmond and Blodwen 

at the side nearest the vnndaw and facing 

the door. Attendants are bringing the 

viands upJ] 

Htwel : This mountain air doth whet one's 

appetite, and I do trust my guests will do full 

justice to these joints. [To attenduiitj] Bring 

forth the wine. 

BiOHMOND : We will feast, friends, and let war 
thoughts rest. 

Htwel: Yes,. 'tis the hour of peace; and all 
around is tranquil. 

BiGHMOND : How do you spend the night amid 
these hills P 
Hywbl : In sons, my lord. 
Bhys : 'Tis so tiiroughout the land, — we hunt 
the wolf, and spear the silvery salmon, and then, 
when the day is past, our minstrels sing to us, and 
keep fresh the memories of our fathers. 

BiCHMOND : I have not heard minstrel or bard 
since I left thia country. 

Hywel : We have some wandering minstrel 
nightiy 'neatii our roof, who for rest and food 
sings many a ditty. [To attendant.'] Beckon the 
minstrel to begin his song. 

{Attendant goes up to the harpist in the 

balcony, who begins to play. The guests 

are listeineng, when there is a great uproar 

heard outside. Hywel, Rhys, and Meyrick 

draiu their swords. Blodwen hurriedly 

takes Richmvnd by the hand and points 

out a secret passage, into which he enters. 

It closes behind him. She returns to her 

seat. The door is burst open, and Madoc of 

Coetmor and some of King Richard^ s 

soldiets enter. Hywel stands in front of 

Rhys and Meyrick, and faces the intruders.'] 

Hywel : What means this outrage on my house ? 

Madoo : I enter by the order of the king, who, 

hearing that his cousin Bichmond does sojourn 

here, hath sent mo with an escort to guide him, 

with becoming dignity, to his presence. This, 

friends, is my passport. 



{He hands Hywd a scroll of parchment^ 
ivhich lie glan<ies at, and hands to Meyrick 
and Rhys.] 

Hywel : By the order of the king ! Had the 
king given his servant proper wamLog we would 
have given his envoy a warmer reception. 

Madoc : Methinks, friend Hywel, the anger of 
your guests proclaimeth it to have been quite 
warm enough. 

Hywel : Madoo of Coedmor need not be told 
that our chieftains are ever ready to avenge any 
insult to their host. 

Madoc : Alas ! Ever too prone to pick a quanel, 
— that is our common failing as a nation. 'Twas 
commanded me to come thus suddenly, lest 
Bichmond, timid soul, shoidd have mistrusted the 
good King Bichard, and so eluded me. 

Hywel : 'Twould little surprise me if he had. 
When men have but one head for this world's 
battle, they do not sleep with it upon a block. 
What heard King Bichard of this Earl of 
Bichmond ? 

Madoc : That the Earl doth tarry with thee at 
Mostyn Hall. 

Hywel : The king hath heard truly, for 
Bichmond was here a g^est. He is now departed. - 
{Madoc comes forward am,d looks ai the 
table. The chiefs move each to his seat^ 

Madoc: Then my visit hath been vain. Yet! 
how is tills P You have more chairs around your 
festive board than you have guests for. 
{Pointing to Richmond's seat.] 

Hywel: 'Tis always my custom to keep one 
empty chair for any wandering guest, and I prav 
that the kind's envoy, Madoc of Coetmor, wiU 
honour me thu night. 

Madoc: I thuik thee, friend, and the more 
since I have the honour of sitting beside thy fair 
daughter. 

Blodwen : 'Tis a long time since the stranger's 
seat hath been so well filled, father. 

Madoc: There ne'er hath been a Ruest more 
qualified by fasting to do credit to thy father's 
feast, fair maid. 

Blodwen: We will try to help you to forget 
your toil. 

Madoc {looking ai Rhys and Meyrick] : Our 
friends seem filled with pensive thoughts. 'Tis 
a long way for Bhys to come, and Meynck's Castle 
is not too near. 

{Rhys and Meyrick look angered.] 

Hywel : My daughter can best give thee a 
reason for their presence. 

Meybice : Is Madoc of Coetmor tmable to 
divine the cause P 

Madoc : Fair maid and gallants, — of all I crave 
forgiveness. Some deadly dulness hath possessed 
my faculties that I saw not how the rose of Mostyn 
is sufficient to draw men here from the corners of 
the earth. 

Hywel: Friends, you hear that the envoy of 
King Bichard asks forgiveness. 

Bhys : 'Tis as readily granted, Hywel. 

Hywel : Come, friends. My cheer is of a sorry 
sort, I fear, so we must ask the harpist once more 
to strike a cheerful strain. 

{The harpist in the balcojiy plays.] 
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Madoo : Many a year hath ooiue and gone since 
I last heard the music of the harp. The din of 
battle and the language of the camp have taken its 
place. Yet every chord reminds me of my home 
amid these hills, and of songs which are as ancient 
as their echoes. Ah ! well, 'tis over ; I am in the 
service of the king» and true to him until death 
itself release me, for Richard trusts me, and hath 
said,—'* When all the Welsh save one man have de- 
serted me, that one will be Madoc of Coetmor." 

Blodwen : Are there neither minstrels nor bards 
in the king's court ? 

Madoo : Bards ! Why, I had forgotten them ; 
have ye any here P 

Htwel : I fear me we have none this night. 

Blodwen : Nay, father I Methought I saw one ! 
I will look. [Exit Blodwen. The minstrel also leaves 

the gallery, 2 

Madoo: 'Twould have saved fair Blodwen a 
journey had thy servants ordered a bard hither. 

Hywel : Order a bard I As soon would I think 
of giving the north wind orders, or of telling 
the stream to stand still. They are the proudest, 
haughtiest, and poorest lot in all the land. Yet, 
woe to the man who will offend their dignity. 
Use them well and they are your servants ; treat 
them with haughtiness, and they will gibbet thee 
in verses which shall drive thee to madness or the 
grave. Yet thy memory remains a byeword for 
ages. lEnfer BlodwenJ] 

Blodweit : I have found one grey headed bard 
much bent with years, who promiseth some few 
words for our guest's benefit. He will be here 
anon. 

Hywel : How fares the king now P 

Madoo : His enemies are dauy becoming less. 

Blodwen : They say he hath a telling way to 
keep them quiet. 

Madoo: Ah! Mistress Blodwen, thou art too 
young to have such cruel fancies. 

Blodwen : I pray thee tell me is his majesty a 
widower now ? 

Madoo : That is a question more becoming thy 
sex ; women have never been too young to think of 
it. His majesty was a happy husband when I left 
him. He truly loves the marriage bells. 

Blodwen : We women have a like taste ; 'tis a 
ceremony that ne'er hath been deemed complete 
without us. They tell me the king knows all 
service by heart, and that he hath performed it as 
often as he has had birthdays the last half dozen 
years. 

Hywel : Blodwen, thou shouldst pay less heed 
to scandal. 

Blodwen : My father, I do honour royalty in 
deeming the kinf of all good things leader. 

Htwel : Tut! child ! our guest is angry by thy 
foolish talk. 

Madoo : Nay, gallant host I I do much cherish 
thy fair daughter's prattle; 'tis a sweet change 
after our life in camp. 

Hywel : Then shalt thou tarry and hear more 
of it. 

Madoo : Alas I that it should not be so, but 
Richard will be angry if I find not his cousin of 
Richmond, which 1 fear cannot be done should I 
tarry here. 



Hywel : I see not how thou canst find him, 
Madoc. 

Madoc : Dost think I have been bred blindfold 
amid these crags. There is not a crevice I am 
stranger to. I will track him as the hare is 
tracked. 

Rhys : Poor man ! then his death is not to be 
envied. 

Madoo: I have no wish to injure him, but I 
must find him and escort him to the king with 
little loss of time. 

Hywel : Be not so hurried, 'tis but early. Let 
the bard approach. 

Madoc : For all their arrogance I love these 
rugged bards. 

Hywel: King Edward laid so many low at 
Conway, 'twas thought their music had been 
stilled for ever. He knew no harm of them 
save that they loved their coimtry, and for 
that crime they were crowned as martyrs. His 
was a sorry deed. They were the chroniclers of 
our country's glory, and in their death he sought 
to blot our noblest past. 

Meyrick: Which he failed in. 
Rhys : Aye ! Gk>d be thanked for that. 
Madoc : The royal Richard hath no such enmity 
against our counti^. 

Meybick: 'Tis true, for we are strangers to 
him. 

Rhys : Perchance we are for that reason safer 
than if we had been relatives; some of whom 
have so mysteriously quitted this life that of their 
dealii there is not enough known to form an 
epitaph. 

Hywel : Nay, friends, you are too hard upon 
the king. 

Madoc : A right good hearted king proved to 
me, and all my services have been requited with 
honourable posts or missions. 

Hywel : A valiant man, beloved and trusted by 
his king, thou art indeed fortunate, Madoc. Ha ! 
here comes the bard. 

[Enter Richmond into the bard^s seat in the 
balcony, he is disguised as an old man,^ 
Madoc : An ancient looking one I Right glad 
am I to see him. As long as bards teach our 

South to be valorous, and hate deceit, I cry long 
f e to their order ; but if after every vain U8ui*per 
they cry ** Behold a god ! " then for their county's 
good let them ail perish. 

Blodwen : I offered him a seat here, but ho 
prefers the balcony. Friends, press him not 
against his will, else will he wrap himself up 
like an hedgehog, and sting whomever toucheth 
him. 

Madoc: Rest assured, fair lady, we will due 
deference pay him. And he' who would quarrel 
with a bard doth hold his arms full. They have a 
venom in their verse that hath blasted full many 
a reputation. 

Hywel: Let us hear the bard. Gome, friend, 
thou lookest old and tired, and so we will not ask 
much of thee. 

Richmond * He would be an ungrateful bard 
who, at the hospitable board of Richard ap Hywel, 
had lost his tongue, and could not sing the praises 
of the house of Moertyn. 
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Hywel : Kind friend, I thank thee, yet pray 
thee to expend thy wit ux>on some fairer subject. 

BiOHKOND : Then I will speak about thy 
daughter. 

ILlboc: Thou hast made a wise choice, bard, 
for none here will quarrel with thee for being 
eloquent in her praises. 

MEYBIOK : No bard can do her justice. 

Bhy8 : On this, at least, Meyrick and Bhys are 
in complete agreement. 

Blodwen : Oh I stop this flattery, or the little 
sense I have will turn to vanity. 

Biohmond: She will marry a man of valour, 
and from a host will pick him who most deserves 
the honour. May he prove worthy of her ; wbat 
she is worthv of can never be too good. 

Mabog : A prophet as well as iMurd I 

BioHMOin): In these sad troublous times men 
should be ready with divers parts. There are 
kings who may yet die peasants, and chieftains 
who may yet be longs. 

Hywel : 'Tis true, friends. We know not what 
changes are to greet us in life. 

Blodwen : Father, if you put on such gloomy 
looks our friends will fear to have their future life 
unfolded. 

Meybick : For my own part I care not what 
mine be. 

Bhys : Neither do I, and I know as little 
concerning it as the bard himself. 

BiOHHOiO) : I will tell your failings, friends, 
that you may mend them. In the first place you 
should both travel, for thereby would ye learn of 
mountains, castles, rivers, dales, besides these ye 
are bred among ; he is a poor patriot who loves 
not his home ; he is a foolish one who denies the 
same rights to others. Beware of 'jealousy ; 'tis a 
blind disease that giveth a distorted look to all ye 
gaze upon, and breedeth quarrels among those 
who should be friends. If ye would journey far, 
ride your tempers on the curb. Passion is a fiery 
steed, imsure of foot. 

Madoo : A sage bard ; but what of myself P 

Biohmond : If I do speak much to thee I do 
hinder thee in thy duty, for thou art upon a 
journey, and he who beareth the mandate of his 
king hath no time for feasting. 

Madoo : Thou dost hit me hard, bard. 

Biohmond : King Bichard will deal thee a 
harder knock if thou doest not his work with less 
delay. 

Madoo : Heaven bless thee, bard, for teaching 
me my duty. I must away. 

Hywel: Nay; 'tis against the custom of our 
house to let a guest depart at this dark hour of 
night. 

MADOG : Friend Hywel, I thank thee, yet cannot 
tarry longer. As for the darkness, friends, do ye 
forget that I was nurtured on these hiUs P There 
is no pass among them that I could not walk 
through blindfold; no ford in the rivers that I 
know not of ; no cave in which a rebel could hide 
to which I could not track him. Hywel, the king 
shall know of thy kindness. Bard, thou hast 
taught me a wholesome lesson which I shall ne'er 
forget, — ** He should not tarry who bears the 
mandate of a king." Meyrick and Bhys, brother 



chieftains, do not quarrel, and may the one who 
faileth to win fair Blodwen not die of a broken 
heart, but let him draw his sword for the king, 
and become, like Madoc of Ooetmor, a soldier of 
fortune. And as for fair Blodwen, there is no 
happiness so great that Madoc of Coetmor doth 
not wish it for her. Farewell. 

Hywel : I will escort thee. 

Madog : Nay, trouble not, friend Hywel, for my 
horses and men are already saddled and waiting 
by the bridge. 

[Exit Madoc and Hywd. Richmond also 
leaves the gallery as the others are bidding 
Madoc farewell!] 

Bhys : When Madoc is well out of hearing, I will 
have another word with that bard. 

Meybioe: He cornered us, for we dared not 
display our anger or Madoc had suspected our 
loyalty to Bichmond. [Be-ewter Blodwen.'] 

Blodwen : What makes you both look glum, 
friends P 

Bhys : I am angered with the bard for he had 
put the king's messenger on the track of Bichmond. 

Meyeigk : And I am angered with myself that 
I skewered not the body of that white haired 
ancient when he prattled on the mandate of the 
king. 

Blodwen : And I am angry with both. Have 
ye so soon forgot my word, — '' I will love him who 
showeth most devotion to the cause of Bichmond P" 
Ye had the chtmce, yet neither of vou showed you 
cared a jot for me. Oh, fie I valiant chieftains, 
when men prove thus fickle I will have none of 
them. 

Bhys : I will follow Madoc. 

Meyeiok : And I will have a reckoning with 
that bard. [Enter Hywel,'] 

Hywel: A reckoning with the bard! Who 
would thus make a breach through our ancient 
customs by attacking a guest in a friend's bouse ^ 
where in his wandenng &om castle to castle this' 
innocent butl hath turned for shelter I 

Blodwen : Thou hast come at the right moment, 
father, else there had been foul murder committed 
'neath thy roof. 

Hywel : [laughing"] Ha I ha ! Pardon me 
friends, but your anger tickleth me. 

Bhys : OeJl him not innocent, for he a tredtor 
hath proved to the cause of Tudor. 

Meyrigk : Qive him the traitor's doom. 

Hywel : By my troth, friends, unless ye both 
mend your manners, methinks 'twere better my 
daughter called the bard hither to read you another 
lesson. 

Blodwen: But first let both understand that 
he who injureth him doth make of me a mortal 
enemy. Therefore, put up your swords. I trust 
you, and will call him. [Exit Blodwen,] 

Bhys : Bichmond ere this may be hard pressed 
by Madoc. 

Meybigk : And we here in idleness ! 'Tis 
maddening. 

Hywel : Be careful both to follow one precept 
of the bard's, — ** Bide your tempers, friends, upon 
the curb." 

[Ejiter Blodwen^ leading Bichmond still dis^ 
guised as a bard, Bichmond stands in the 
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centre, facing the audience. Hywd oh hit 
right, Blodwtn on hia left, oiid Meyridc and 
^iyl btlide them, 

Eht8 r Wretch 1 

Ubtkiok ! Tillain I 

Blodwrn : Be careful, or till yonr dying day jro 
shall wptaA yonr r--*- 



Httel: Until the bard hath spoken, friondi, I 
do pray you keep a little diatAnt. 
Ehts Airs Meybiok : Who art thou '. 
Eicnuoin) : I was a bard, bat now Ithrowing hit 
diiguUe of] I am your king. 

IMeyrickand Shyt kneel he/ore him. ffj/otl 
and Blodwenoneach lide of him. Curtain.} 
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IT is generally felt that teachers in 
elementary schools are under great 
disadvantages in their attempt at fitting 
themselves for the important duties of their 

{>rofession. The work of the pupil teacher 
eaves very little time for a continuation 
of his education, — that education is con- 
tinued at the expense of the schoolmaster's 
time for recreation and study ; and, again, 
in a purely Training College the teacher 
sees teachers like himself, and these only. 
Would it not be better for the teacher, if 
possible, to enter a University, and to 
carry on his direct preparatioa for the 
duties of his profession at the same time ? 
One way of doing this is made possible 
by means of the Oxford University Day 
Training College. 

In the year 1892 the University of Oxford, 
with the sanction and co-operation of the 
Education Department, established a Day 
Training College in order to enable success- 
ful candidates in the Queen's Scholarship 
Examination to receive the necessary train- 
ing for their professional career, while at 
the same time they are qualifying wholly 



or in part for the degree of B. A. Candidates 
for a degree at Oxford are required to 
fulfil conoitions of two different kinds, — 
(a) they must keep terms of residence 
during three years ; (b) they must pass 
certain examinations either in the Pass or 
in the Honour Schools. The Education 
Department has made regulations by which 
students of the Day Training College are 
enabled to comply with both these con- 
ditions. The usual training course of two 
years may be extended to three with the 
permission of the Department. A special 
professional curriculum is prescribed for 
the third year, and students receive the 
government grant up to the end of this 
period. If they wish to reside duiing a 
fourth year in order to have more time for 
an Honour School, they may obtain per- 
mission to do so. But during the fourth 
year they receive no grant, and have no " 
special course of study prescribed under 
the Department. In order to facilitate the 
passing of the examinations necessary for a 
degree, the Education Department exempts 
those who pass certain University ex- 
aminations in any year from a part of the 
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whole of the examinations in Part II. of 
the syllabus for that year Particulars re- 
garding these exemptions may be obtained 
from tne principal. The University ap- 
points the delegacy* which acts as the 
committee of the Training College ; and 
the delegacy appoint the principalf and 
master of method^ and other officers, and 
make all the necessary arrangements for 
the practical training, and for the discipline 
of the students. It should be remarked 
that the college has no buildings or premises 
of its own. "Day Training College" is 
the name for the organization provided by 
the University, and for the body of the 
students. Each student must be a member 
of a college or hall, or a non-collegiate 
student. He resides either within the 
walls of a college or hall, or in lodgings 
licensed by the University, and receives from 
such college or hall, or from the Delegacy 
of Non-coTlegiate Students, instruction in 
the subject of the University examinations ; 
and every student is amenable to the rules 
and discipline of the University and of the 
body within the University to which he 
belongs, as well as to those of the Day 
Trainmg College. 

The following further details will be 
found of service to teachers. 

1. Candidates for admission must be 
men who have obtained a first class in the 
Queen's Scholarship Examination, and who 
either produce evidence that they have 
passed in Latin in the Queen's Scholarship 
Examination, or passed an examination of 
the Delegacy in Latin of about the same 

* DELEGACY FOB THE TRAINING OF TEACHEKS. 

The Vice Chancellor. \ 

The Senior Proctor. I 

The Junior Proctor. > Official. 

The Censor of Non- Collegiate Students. \ 

The Controller of Lodging Houses. / 

The Provost of Worcester. 

The Rector of Exeter. 

The President'of Magdalen. 

H. T. Gerrans, Esq. 

G. R. Scott, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Merton. 

J. Wells, M.A., FeUow and Tutor of Wadham. 

t PKINCIPAL OF THE TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Reginald Carter, M.A., Lincoln College. 

I MASTER OF METHOD. 

Mr. Frank Roscoe, formerly Assistant Master of 
Method in the Borough Road Training College, London. 



standard as that of the Queen's Scholarship 
Examination. Men who have obtained a 
second class in the Queen's Scholarship 
Examination may also be admitted provided 
that they pass Responsions or an ex- 
amination exempting from Responsions be- 
fore entrance. In accordance with art. 
115 & there may also be admitted without 
examination, (1) any certificated teacher 
who has not previously been trained during 
two years and who wishes to enter the 
college for a year's training in the coui'se 
prescribed for students of the second year, 
or (2) any graduate or person qualified by 
examination to become a graduate in arte 
or science of any university in the United 
Kingdom. Candidates for admission (under 
clause 1) are required to have passed Re- 
sponsions or an examination exempting 
from Responsions before admission. 

2. Before candidates are admitted they 
will be required to produce (1) a certificate 
of birth ; (2) satisfactory testimony as 
to moral character from two responsible 
persons ; (3) testimonials from head teachers 
and managers of schools in which they 
have been trained. Also in accordance 
with art. 117 of the code,*Y^^ *^^ medical 
officer of the college^ must certify that the 
state of their health is satisfactory, and 
that they are free from serious bodily 
defect or deformity; and (h) they must 
sign a declaration that they intend bond 
fide to adopt and follow the profession of a 
teacher in a public elementary school or 
Training College." 

3. All students on joining the Training 
College must become matriculated members 
of the University, either as members of a 
college or hall, or as non-collegiate students. 
They must enter the Training College in 
October. The university year begins in 
October and ends in June. Residence will 
be obligatory during this period except 
during vacations. The period of residence 
required in the year by the university and 
college regulations amounts to twenty four 
weeks, divided into three portions of eight 
weeks each. Students of the Day Training 
College will also have to reside for such 
further period (if any) as may be required 
by the Education Department. 

* W. L. Morgan, M.A., Exeter College. 
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4. No fee will be charged for admission 
to the Day Training (Allege, but each 
student will be required to pay the fee for 
the medical examination.* The sum of 
£25 per annum will be allowed by the 
Education Department for the maintenance 
of each student, and the whole of this sum 
will be paid to him in instalments as 
received. 

Applications for admission and enquiries 
are to be addressed to the principal of the 
college, Reginald Carter, Esq., Lincoln 
Colle£|e, Oxford. 

5. The expense of living will vary 
according to the arrangements made by 
students. At the present time under- 
graduates can live most cheaply as non- 
collegiate students. The fees and dues to 
be paid by non-collegiate students before 
matriculation amount to £9 Is. 

The necessary annual expenses of a non- 
collegiate student may be reckoned as 
follows, — 

£ 8. d. 
Board and lodging for 24 weeks at 

308. a weds 36 

Univendty and delegacy dues 6 6 

Ezamination (fees on the average^ 2 2 

Tuition fees (paid to the delegacy; 6 6 

£50 8 6 

The student of the Day Training College 
will have the Qovemment allowance of £25 
to set off against this sum. On the other 
hand, he will have to reside somewhat 
longer than other undergraduates, thus 
incun^ng an extra charge for board and 
lod^ng. He may also have to be provided 
with some special tuition. But it is 
thought that the Qovemment allowance of 
£10 made to the Training College for his 
instruction will be enough to cover this 
latter charge. 

Scholarships are offered to university can- 
didates by the Pupil Teachers' University 
Scholarship Committee. Information may 
be obtained from A. H. Baker, Esq., 
28, Cautley Avenue, Clapham Common, 
London, S.W. 

The above estimate does not include 



* The fee for the medical ezamination on entrance 
is ten shillingB and sixpence. The fee for the annual 
ezamination Is five shiUings. 
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travelling, books, clothes, incidental ex- 
penses, and the cost of living in vacations. 

Information about the conditions of en- 
trance and expenses of membership at any 
college must be obtained by application to 
the head, or senior tutor, of such college. 

6. All information about the university 
examimitions can be obtained from the 
" Examination Statutes " (published by the 
Clarendon Press, price l&) 

For general information see Students' 
Handb(K)k to the University and Colleges 
of Oxford (Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d.) 

I know that, ih Wales, there are ^eater 
facilities for a university education than in 
most parts of the kingdom. Still there 
are teistchers in Wales, — counting among 
them possibly all the ablest and the most 
ambitious, who would prefer the degrees of 
the old universities; it gives a man so 
much more energy, and greater love for 
his profession, when he feels that the 
highest posts in it are open to him. 

Many of us feel that, at the present 
moment, the elementary schoolmaster is 
the most important factor in the education 
of a progressive people. He can wield 
almost boundless influence, if fitted for it 
by the best training; he can leave the 
impress of his mind, more than any other 
man, on the district served by his school. 
And it is of the greatest importance to 
future citizenship that elementary schdol- 
masters should have evexv possible oppor- 
tunity that college and university can 
give, to fit them for the supremely im- 
portant duties of their Uvea 

The difficulty, evidently, at present, is 
the pecuniary one. Two of the Oxford 
colleges, — Balliol and Lincoln, — have de- 
termmed to do what they can to open 
their gates to the elementary teacher. 
They offer exhibitions for which elementanr 
teachers only are allowed to compete.* it 
has been calculated that, with the help of 
these exhibitions, the best teachers can find, 
if successful in getting from all available 
sources, about a hundred pounds a year. 
This would be enough to cover all expenses 
at the colleges where economy is most 
practised. 

* For information apply to O. M. Edwards, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 



JUSTICE FOR THE DEAD FRIARS. 

By the Hon. Mbs. Btjlkkley-Owbn ^Owenrhian ChvyneddJ, 



SURELY the author of the " Bards and 
the Friars'' is mistaken in saying 
that all the monasteries in Wales were 
disloyal. That is a very heinous charge to 
bring against any body of our countrymen. 
The following facts prove the contrary, — 

First, J^Totes on the Transcripta from 
"Llyfr Ooch Asaph" 1S74, a.d. Trans- 
criptum liters Abbatum contra Episcopum. 
[Anian II., "y brawd du o Nannau," a 
Dominican, who had been confessor to 
Edward I. in the Crusades.] The Cistercian 
abbots " de Alba Domo, de Strata Florida, 
de Cymhir, de Stratmarchellch, de Aber- 
conway, de Kemes, de Valle Crucis," address 
the Pope in exoneration of Llywelyn, 
Prince of Wales, against whom letters of 
excommunication had been issued at the 
instance of the bishop of St. Asaph. They 
not only deny the truth of the charges of 
violence, etc., brought against him, but 
assert him to be ''tutor strenuus ac 
praecipuus ordinis nostri singulorumq' 
ordinum et ecclesiarum in Wallia person- 
arum tam pacis quam guerrsB temporibus 
retroactis. Dat' apud Strata Florida." 

The only disloyal abbot in North Wales, 
as far as I know, was the Abbot of 
Basingwerk, he had been perverted by the 
English. There are two orders extant, 
providing that the inmates of Basingwerk 
Abbeys should have no intercourse with 
what are described as " the Welsh rebels." 
There are writs for calling their abbots to 
parliament, 23, 24, 28, 32 and 34 years of 
Edward I. 

Secondly, on 6th October, 1275, we find 
Prince Llywelyn sending a memorial to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York and 
other bishops in Convocation, signed by 
the Abbots of Aberconway and Ystrad 
Fflur, stating that no place had been chosen 
"where we could with safety do him 
[Edward I.] homage." In 1281, the same 
noble and devout prince writes to Peckham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, complaining of 
the " great damages which are done unto us 

by the Englishmen, to wit the 

robbing and burning of churches, the 
murthering of ecclesiastical persons, as well 
religious as secular .... the destroying 
of hospitals, religious houses, killing the 



men and women professed in the holie 
places, even before the altars." 

Honour be for all time, — aye, and when 
time shall be no more, — to the brave 
Cistercian monk of Abbey Cwmhir, who, 
at the peril of his life, ministered to our 

frince as he lay in his dying agonv. Yes, 
say advisedly, at the peril of his life; 
for history tolls us that in consequence his 
ministerial vestments were snatohed off his 
back by Roger Mortimer. A sacrilegious 
act, worthy of one, who afterwards 
murdered the infant sons of Gruffydd ap 
Madoc, Lord of Bromfield, in order to seize 
upon their inheritance. 

Doubtless, after the conquest of Wales, 
and the murder of so many "men and 
women professed," i.e. Welsh monks and 
nuns, the Normans filled their vacant 
places with English men and women. This 
must have been the case at Maenan, or two 
English chaplains would not have been 
required. No wonder that "an honest 
Welshman " could with difficulty be found 
to act as chaplain there. 

Think what must have been the feelings 
of our countrymen as they saw Aber- 
conway, — the religious house founded by 
their greatest king, — Llywelyn Fawr, razed 
to the ground, and the cruel conqueror's 
castle rising from its ashes. 

It is pleasant to read that, two hundred 
years later on, a Franciscan friar was 
also a bard, I refer to Tudur Aled, who 
lived between 1480 and 1520. We may 
also conclude that Basingwerk Abbe;^ had 
returned to its national allegiance, for 
Quttyn Owain, one of the most distin- 
guished bards of the fifteenth century, was 
its historian and herald bard. He filled 
the same offices at Ystrad Fflur, and resided 
alternately at those two monasteries. 

The failings of the bards have been 
severely commented upon in the mabinogi 
of Taliesin. I should not allude to them, 
save that it is well to remind ourselves that 
we are all liable to err. 

The virtues of courage and of loyalty 
have been found alike under the cowl of 
the monk, the robe of the bard, and the 
helm of the soldier. Patriotism belongs 
exclusively to no age and to no garb. 
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A LAPSE OF MEMORY. 
By Ltdu. a. HtTOEBa, IJanengaD. 



LLY WELYN HO WEL was about twenty 
five years of age, a Btraightforward, 
apright, and good tempered young man, 
and, when in addition to these Bolid good 
qualities, he was poeseseed of irrepreesible 
wit and a keen and Bubtle sense of humour, 
it will be readily understood that he was a 
prime favourite wherever he went ; at 
home, amongst his fellow workers, and in 
the different clubs and guilds of which he 
was a member. He was a descendant of a 
yeomanry stock in Lleyn, but his father, 
whilst still a youth, had gone to London 
to seek his fortunes, and had met with 
moderate success. He married an English 
woman, and for this reason, and because of 
other circumstances connected with Ms 
avocation, he was not able to associate 
himself closely with Welsh institutions and 
societies in the Metropolis. But let no one 
in the mother country take for granted 
that he, therefore, was a good example of 
Die Sion Dafydd, that type of "a man 
wilh soul BO dead," who has not only for- 
gotten his native land, but despises it when 
brought to his remembrance. Whether 
that type is extinct or not, William Howel 
did nothing to revivify it or to promote its 
longevity. Long ago he had read on the 
cover of " Y Brython," a Welsh periodical 
that came to his father's house when 
periodicals were not so numerous as at the 
present day, " Cds gl3>f na ckaro'r wlad a'i 
■macco," and patriotism was interwoven 
with every fibre of his nature. The honour 
of his native land was dear to his heart, 
and in all things he so conducted himself 
(hat not through any failing of his could 
the finger of scorn be pointed at his 



countrymen. More than onee he had been 
told, and his ears tingled when he listened, 
" Tou are the only Welshman I have ever 
known that is worth trusting and loving," 
which saying, uttered in good faith by 
impartial observers, Buggeats that, eome 
Welshmen, when amongst strangers, do not 
think of the honour and good repute of the 
land that gave them birth. 

Few things gave Llywelyn more pleasure 
than to set his father talkmg of the scenes 
and incidents of his youth, until Lleyn and 
many of its inhabitants, some of them 
original and unique, were (dmost as 
familiar to the son as they were to the 
father. And the young man himself was 
no mean hand at telling a story ; he had 
inherited the fine sympathy and delicate 
sense of humour of the Celt, for let it be 
said in a whisper, our excellent English 
neighbour is not very witty or very 
hvm/yrous. He laughs enough, in fact, he 
is so cheerful and laughs so much, that a 
sensitive Welshman, whilst in his company, 
begins to imagine that he, himself, must be 
a rather gloomy and unsociable kind of 
being. But it is chiefly "smart" retorts 
and " cheap " fluency that he has to ofier 
for wit and humour. But it is one of his 
many strong points that, without any loss 
of self respect, he can appreciate good 
qualities in others, which he himself does 
not possess, and Llywelyn Howel was the 
favourite story teller with his English 
friends. 

One night last -autumn, when they had 
all settled down to the work and duties of 
winter, it was suggested at one of the 
guild meetings that they should devote 
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one evening to holiday anecdotes, — remark- 
able occurrences, strange adventures, or 
comical events that they had witnessed in 
their holidays. The suggestion was taken 
up and acted upon, and several anecdotes 
were forthcoming. One man had been on 
an Alpine tour, and had climbed a higher 
peak than any of those who had ^one 
before him ; another was nearly lost m a 
Highland fog; another cycled through 
North Wales, and told of some queer ex- 
periences that befell him ; whilst a fourth, 
a lady, had the high privilege of being at 
Copenhagen whilst the Prince of Wales 
was there. But at lend^h Llywelyn's turn 
came, and this is what he told them, — 

'' Most of mv holidays, as you know, are 
spent at my father's birthplace. A quiet 
repose is the chief characteristic of the place, 
and when I have also to confess that I 
have never been in a railway accident, a 
ship wreck, or engaged in any stirring 
adventure, I fear that I cannot give you a 
thrilling account of my holiday experiences, 
but I might tell you of a very curious lapse 
of memory that once befell me. I was, as 
usual, spending my holidays at LlanddewL 
I have told you before of the beautiful 
scenery, the dreamy soothiness of the 
surroundings, and the leisurely habits 
which almost charm me into thinking 
that this mighty city with its turmoil and 
unrest is but a phantom, and that it is 

auite unnecessary to be particular as to 
ates, that a week, a month, or a year, 
more or less, in the completion of a work 
or the fulfilment of an engagement, is not 
of vei^ much moment. I have also told 
you of the kind hearted inhabitants, and 
some of the notable characters amongst 
them. I must not enlarge on these topics 
just now, or some of you will be accusing 
me of rhapsodizing. But I may tell you 
that the days glided by peacefully and 
happily. They passed away all too swiftly, 
ana 1 awoke one morning wondering 
whether that day would turn out to be 
just such another as its predecessors, and I 
thought, as I had 'done' the neighbour- 
hood pretty thoroughly, I would have a 
quiet day on the farm with my uncle 
Rhys. I had been to chapel on Sundays ; 
and I had also been to the week night 
service at the parish church, for the sake 



of my forbears that sleep in the graveyard. 
Like the good boy I am I had gone through 
the ordeal of going to tea to the houses of 
several old friends who tolerate me because 
I am my father's son. I had been out with 
the mackerel fishers in their little craft, 
and had grown friendly with the light- 
house keeper on the island. I had been 
bathing in the blue waters of Forth Canol, 
and had watched the stormy breakers 
dash themselves in fury on Creek Head. 
I had left my bicycle at home, preferring 
this time to find my recreation on the 
sea and in converse with the people. I 
dressed leisurely, and from my window I 
could see the. fields that separate the old 
home from the village ; the ancient church 
and churchyard where ' the forefathers of 
the hamlet sleep,' and the village itself 
with hills nearly 'round about it.' I 
watched the smoke curling peacefully up 
and losing itself in the blue sky ; I could 
see part of the white road leading^ to the 
chapel, and I thought how all lira, moral 
and intellectual, in a Lleyn parish, flows 
from and in turn flows to the chapel ; I 
could see the windmill crowning one of 
the hills, and I remembered how these 
scenes were the earliest that my dear 
father's eyes had rested on. I proceeded 
with my dressing in calm forgetnilness of 
the wide, busy world, in which my lot is 
cast. But suddenly and overwhelmingly 
a change came over my consciousness, and 
I seemed to realize that a dreadful thing 
had happened. / was to have had a fort- 
nighfa holiday, — I had ata/rted early in 
August J and now it was the middle of 
September ! Instead of a fortnight I had 
been away six weeks. How on earth did 
it happen ? Why did I not go back at the 
appointed time ? Or, if anxious to stay 
longer at Llanddewi, why did I not write 
to my employers for permission ? Or if 
dreaming and lotoseating had taken away 
Tny senses of responsibility, how was it 
that my parents did not send me a re- 
minder ? Why did not my Welsh friends, 
who knew well enough I intended staying 
with them only a fortnight, give me a 
hint to go ? Thus I fretted and fumed and 
blamed everyone and myself most of all. 
Again and again I asked myself how it 
happened, and what would be the con- 
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sequences ? Must it cost me my situation, 
and, more bitter thought, lose me the good 
opinion of my employers, \?hich I had 
always prized so highly ? 

" I wearied myself with torturing doubts 
to no purpose, and after a while my be- 
wildered astonishment and impotent rage 
found a belief in the best channel, — 
physical activity. I began with feverish 
eagerness to gather my goods together and 
to pack my portmanteau. The most hard 
hearted among you would have sympathized 
with me could you have seen the enormous 
difficulties I had to conquer in order to 
achieve this apparently simple object. I 
could find none of my things in their 
accustomed places, and I had to ransack 
the house from garret to basement, and 
force open the locks of certain drawers 
where aunt Angharad keeps some of the 
'best things' wrapped up in tissue paper 
accompanied by bunches of thyme and 
sprigs of rosemary. When after this un- 
heard of search I had gathered all my 
treasures together, I had to use all my 
strength in getting them into the allotted 
space, and my wrist was nearly sprained 
in the strain 1 had to put upon it to get 
the portmanteau locked, and I might have 
been the only human being in the place, for 
no one offered me any help or any sympathy. 
However, I was at last safely lanaed in 
Daniel James' conveyance, which would 
take me to Pwllheli, the nearest railway 
station ; of the transference of myself and 
my luggage from my bedroom to the car I 
have no recollection whatever. I felt as 
in a dream, and responded to the kindly 
farewells of the villagers by a stony stare. 
I passed my own and my father's lifelong 
friends without even waving my hand in 
parting salute. The dear old village seemed 
but a sliadow ; the beautiful bay but cloudy 
mist, and the animated conversation I 
usually held with my genial driver was out 
of the question. After what seemed an end- 
less ride I reached the station at Pwllheli 
three minutes too late for the train I 
wished to catch, and there, in numb and 
dumb agony, I had to wait for two long 
hours. That weary time of waiting came 
to an end, and I was once more on 
my journey. The dreary wildness of 
Eifionnydd and the majesty of Arfonia 



were entirely lost upon me, and I knew no 
more until I got out at Bangor. There I 
had to change carriages, as I had been un- 
lucky enough to miss the London carriages, 
which, in the summer months, take 
you from Pwllheli and the neighbouring 
stations on the Cambrian all the way to 
Euston. At Bangor I could get no infor< 
mation of my train, either from porters, 
huffy or good tempered, or from guards, 
genial or stem. Though, in faii-ness to 
them, I must confess that I may not have 
put them intelligible questions, as I seemed 
to be in a half paralysed, helpless condition. 
However, wandering about to try and find 
out by my own observation; seemed pre- 
ferable to any more fruitless parleying 
with these officials. Finally, I found my- 
self in a long tunnel, black as night. But 
before I could gather my slow wits together 
and retrace my steps, it was lit up by the 
red, fiery eyes of a gliding serpent, and I 
knew an express train wa^ bearing down 
upon me. I could neither utter a cry, 
nor move a muscle. Even now, when I 
remember the horror of that moment^, my 
heart seems to stand still and my hair 
to bristle 'like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine.' " 

Here Llywelyn's audience was moved 
with pity, and excited by the desire to 
know how he escaped what seemed inevit- 
able destruction. After a short pause he 
resumed. — 

" Perhaps you would like to know how 
it was that I escaped a horrible and 
merciless fate ? I was not led by any 
instinct of self preservation to throw my- 
self down between the rails and lie still, 
and thus through lowliness save my life ; 
I was not favoured with a special inter- 
position of Providence striking the panting 
monster with the chill of paralysis and 
causing it to stand still ; neither was my 
deliverance wrought in any such manner 
as is related in fact or fiction. / simply 
awoke out of a troubled sleep to find 'myself 
safe in bed, — like the *man of Elstow,' I 
awoke, and behold it was a dream ! " 

The horror that had frozen the mind of 
the company gradually gave place to a 
sense of profound amusement, which, at 
last, found vent in shouts of heai*ty 
laughter, and a loud burst of applause. 
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BOOK HI : A TRAGEDY. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



THE JUDOING OP THE JUDGE. 

'T^HBBS 18 no occasion to linger oyer the 
preliminary details which prelude the final 
trial of a man indicted for murder. 

Since his new incarceration, Tom Hawys had 
borne himself with a deep calm which nothing 
could ruffle ; a strong patience which neither mur- 
mured at the weariness of delay, nor chafed at the 
suggestions of the defence. His work on earth 
was done; he was now merely existing till the 
empty forms of those laws, which had so failed 
before, should finish up their handiwork with what 
seemed their one end, — the gallows. Nothing that 
anyone, even the administrators of the law them- 
selves, could now do would avail to stay the final 
act, any more than to bring back the dead. 
Therefore why trouble P Let be I 

And Owen Bevan, listening to all this, felt a 
chill of despair creep over him as he recognized 
that all efforts at saving such a man would likely 
be stultified by that man's own words from the 
dock. 

He tried argument and appeal until Tom 
answered in a manner which showed at last how 
absolutely beyond all argument he was. 

'' As to taldng up my life afresh in this world, — 
even if I were allowed to do it, — what is there, or 
can there be, in it for me ? When all I have, or 
want, or look forward to, is in the other world P — 
my wife and child and vengeance. 

«A merciful sentence, afi you call it, would 
mean penal servitude instead of hanging. But 
that mercy would keep me here in this life, 
whereas I want to leave it to follow the Uchelwr. 
I sent him to Gk>d for God to judge, and now I 
must follow as a witness against him. For you 
surely do not consider the killing him to be 
enough punishment for what he did to me I 1 
only killed him to send him to where he could be 
punished ; something not possible here on earth. 

'* How could it be P He had no wife or child 
to suffer through, and above all, right in the 
beginning comes the point that he was guilty 
and I was innocent. Absolutely nothing in 



this life, or on this earth, .can offset the difference 
between those two, gmlt and innocence, and so 
weigh out a proper punishment. If he had been 
so placed here that it was possible for him to be 
punished on earth, do you think I should have 
killed him P No, I should have stayed alive and 
worked at his punishment. But it was not possible ; 
only Gk>d could do it, and so I sent him up to 
that bar to be judged. As to the mere death, 
tliat is only stepping through a door, from one 
life to another. It may be terrible to a man Uke 
Mjmaohty with a conscience loaded as his was, 
but that was not because of the pain of death, but 
from fear of the judgment hereafter. 

« Even if I could have sent him by way of laws 
and gallows I would not have done i^ for then Qod 
might think I did not feel my wrongs so much. 
But sending him myself is like making a clamour 
before the great throne. 'Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord,' and that means that God waits 
till the man comes before him to be judged, and 
then deals him out justice, full and absolute. 
That is what Qod is, justice I That is what He is 
for. I tell you that if we did not know for certain 
that thei*e was a Gk)d and a hereafter, then we 
should have had to set them up for ourselves and 
believe in them ; for there are so many injustices 
here on earth which no laws of mere man's making 
could ever fully recompense till the balance was 
level again, that we have to fall back upon the 
omnipotent justice of God after death. If not we 
should become like mad dogs, and die foaming 
and mangling one another from very impotence 
of ultimate redress. I thought these things all 
out in prison. I was thinking for seven years and 
it always came out the same. I know. God is 
justice I 

** So now what do I want vdth delay P I only 
want the law to be quick, for I am impatient for 
the XJchelwr's punishment to begin. But because 
his punishment is certain, and because he is gone 
where there is no escape, I will wait with patience 
on the ordinary delays of the law. Only do not 
make any more,— for my sake let it go its own 
gait." 

And so the solicitor had been forced to leave him 
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at that and fight as hard as he might outside, 
hoping against hope the while. 

Thus once again Tom Hawys stood in the same 
dock as before and, — ^by what he held for no 
chance but the will of heaven, — before the selfsame 
judge. 

When the derk of the court put the question, — 
** Guilty or not guilty ? '* the answer rang through 
the gloomy courtroom like a trumpet. 

** Aye I this time I understand you ; I can speak 
English I Tes ; I killed Mynachty, — ' the man of 
education and standing in the community, — ^I 
executed him. Proceed I ** 

Then, as the prosecution called the first witness, 
Owen Berau, he broke in, calling to the judge 
that he would tell them the whole story himself, — 
he seemed to have suddenly emerged from his 
apathy at the sight of the functionary upon the 
bench. When he was told that it was necessary 
to formally prove the case he yielded at once, 
remaining on the alert however to bring out the 
various details and supplement them when the 
witness, with gr»ve demeanour and modulated 
voice, would have kept them back or slurred them 
over at most. He listened with manifest im- 
patience to the account of the confession of Jacob 
Shop with which the soUoitor prefaced the rest, 
and later, when the draper followed the auctioneer 
in the witness box, his lips curled in contemptuous 
scorn as he watched the judge through the tale, 
never once taking his eyes off him. 

And the judge, as he listened to it; what of 
him f At first he attempted to phooh I phooh 1 his 
conscience with platitudes. ** Justice was bound 
to err occasionally, and what if this man had 
been innocent of the actual stealing of the seven 
sheep, or had not really gone the full lengths of 
revolutionary agitatings and spoutings before 
attributed to him? Did not his whole line of 
conduct sLuce his release prove him to be a 
dangerous man, who had hitherto merely lacked 
the occasion for such outbreaks P 

" The man's nature was fundamentally criminal, 
and therefore the particular point of his entry into 
prison did not really signify. Had it not been 
one thing it would have been another, and if not 
sooner then later. Moreover, as things had turned 
out, it would have been infinitely better all round 
had he been sentenced for life instead of simply 
seven years ; there would not have been this brutal 
murder, and consequent most annoying exposure, 
to have disturbed everybody. It was a great 
pity." 

Then as the evidence proceeded and witness 
followed witness, blow upon blow forging the 
links of his own condemnation, he began to face 
round upon his soul with that earliest defiance, — 



**Am I my brother's keeper? I am here to 
administer the law according to the evidence 
brought before me. Am I responsible if that 
evidence be false and my deductions consequently 
faulty ? Does not the blame lie rather with the 
prosecution upon that occasion ? " 

But instantly came the answer, — '* Yea I thou 
wert this man's keeper at least. The evidence b 
not the uttermost all ; there is the weighing of it 
and the seeing that no jot or tittle of impediment 
be allowed to hamper the accused man in his 
defence And if this man knew no English, or 
even only enough to carry him stumblingly through 
the petty businesses of a trivial day, was it justice 
for thee to deny him an interpreter and say that 
he should be tried as if he knew English as well as 
his judge did? As he stood in the dock all his 
mind was on the stretch, — ^what language then 
should he be asked to speak in save the one he 
always thinks in ? Was it justice to make him in 
his defence forego the use of the instrument he 
was familiar with, and so could make fidl use of 
his own language, and instead to force him to use 
another instrument, his judge's language, with 
the full significandes and niceties of which he 
was n6t thoroughly acquainted ? Is it not a boast 
of your law that a man is held innocent till he be 
proved guilty; and that no innocent man shall 
be penaliaed ? This man had not yet been proved 
guilty, — ^why then was he penalized by being 
denied an interpreter ? And if it be answered that 
he was suspected of knowing English, still, there 
was a doubt upon the point. Your law says that 
if there be a doubt then the prisoner shall have the 
benefit of it, — why then was this man not given 
the benefit of the very reasonable doubt that he 
had a full and thorough knowledge of a second 
language besides his own ? A judge is supposed 
to have no other aim than the administering of 
impartial justice ; but impartial justice takes 
account of the accused man's mind and gives him 
every help to defend himself. Didst thou do justly 
then by this man ? " 

Thereafter, as he listened to the words of the 
witnesses from without and the accuser from 
within, his confidence ebbed away and his trepida- 
tion increased, so that when the jury, without 
retiring, gave their verdict of *'Ghiilty" and he, 
previous to assuming the black cap, asked the 
prisoner if he had anything to urge why sentence 
should not be passed ; he sat in strange silence and 
gave unaccustomed licence to the speech that came 
in answer. 

For at the question the prisoner straightened up 
at once and spoke, looking full at the judge as he 
did so. 

** Seven years ago I stood in this dock, dumb, 
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for I ooiild speak no English, nor understand it. 
And because I could only speak one language and 
not two, straiglitway your pompous self-sufficiency 
swelled out till it filled up all the path between 
me and justice, keeping the light from me and 
causing me to stumble at every step, instead of 
you standing aside and letting me have straight 
and clear course. Because I could speak only my 
own language and not yours, you shackled me the 
whole way through, and then sentenced me to 
what you yourself called a severe term of penal 
servitude; while I, God help me; stood like a 
sheep and knew nothing, or, rather, what was 
worse, knew only things distortedly and in pitifully 
fantastic shapes. Tou cared nothing that the end 
and aim of pure justice is to get at the absolute 
truth first, and then to let the law step in and act 
upon that truth when found. Pure justice is so 
anxious for the truth that it is patient as the day 
and broad as the day's light ; setting out things as 
unshrinkingly on the right hand as on the left, 
and seeing as clearly towards the one horizon as 
the other. But were you patient? Were you 
broad of vision, straining as earnestly and seeing 
as dearly on the one hand as the other P No, you 
thought rather of the dignity of yourself £han of 
th(B dignity of your office. Tou were so savagely 
set upon your seat, clutching your robe to you 
lest the world should forget you wore one; 
vindictively wrapping the ennine of the judge 
about you to soothe the self-love of the man, that 
you never thought of lifting your eyes and looking 
to the larger issues before you. Tou thought only 
of yourself and not your office. And so you 
sentenced me and in the same world sentenced my 
wife and child to death, for they died in con- 
sequence of what had happened to me. 

*< I thought of all these things in prison ; I had 
seven whole years to think in. I knew that it was 
impossible for earthly laws to give me full re- 
compense upon you all. Moreover, I remembered 
always that it was the Freeholder who had brought 
all the rest upon me. So I chose him for my chief 
object, and sent him up first before me to the only 
judge who can consider all the wrong and all the 
blood that lies between us to the last drop. But 
when the gallows sets me free to go on after him ; 
and when I have stood and witnessed against him 
and seen Gt>d do justice upon him, then I shall 
still be sitting in that court, patiently waiting for 
the day when you also must come after. I will be 
witness then against you too for what you did here 
on ecirth to -satisfy your distorted sense of your 
own importance. There are three lives against 
you to be answered for. 

** And now I am done ! " 
, The judge upon the bench listened spellbound. 



The poor rags of dignity which he had attempted 
to draw round him when the first witness un- 
folded his damning tale, unstrivingly yet pitQessly 
condemning him, fell away completely before the 
ringing tones of this doomed felon in the dock, 
triumphantly arraigning the powers that tried him. 
There was a majesty in the man's presence, — 
grand with the simple grandeur of an unanswer- 
able indictment; grand with the awful grandeur 
of one who must so soon face the court eternal, — 
before which the empty fripperies and wizened 
trappings of this stultified court shrank away into 
nothingness. 

He could not withdraw his eyes from those deep 
eyes opposite and, when the prisoner so solemnly 
cited him before the judgment seat of the 
Ahnighty, he shivered visibly. 

As the echo of the last word died away, deep 
silence fell upon the court. The tension became 
unbearable ; the judge writhed in his seat. Then 
a murmur arose around the door of the hall, in- 
creasing to a clamour before the usher awoke to a 
sense of his duty. 

That official's strident call for silence, however, 
brought some reminder of the judicial character 
of the proceedings. The judge made an effort to 
play his part. 

Hastily assuming the black cap he mumbled 
over the dread sentence of death upon the man 
who was the least moved of any there. Only 
when the last solemn formula, — ** and -may the 
Lord have mercy upon your soul," — was spoken, 
the prisoner answered with steady voice, '* Amen I " 



fi 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE FBIOB OF HAYOD Y OABSEG. 



II 



JACOB SHOP was in a pitiful case. There wag 
now no one to be crown's evidence against or 
for, and all his confession had only swamped him 
deeper in the detestation of Cildeg. He dared not 
go home again and face his infuriated wife; her 
dire threatenings anent the vanished bank account 
were the common taunt of the gossips who con- 
gregated in the road outside his present refuge. 

Up to the date of the trial Huw Auctioneer had 
been his protector in hope of benefiting Tom by 
the confession ; but since that hope was come to 
an end, he had begun to confer with Owen Bevan 
as to stirring up the authorities, or the powers 
that were, or the treasury, or some equally 
ferocious and uncomprehended quantity, against 
the miserable outcast. 

Jacob, crouching in one of the many warehouse 
sheds of the auctioneer's riverside premises, only 
heard this by way of rumour, mingled with the 
scornful taunts and epithets hurled at him over 
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the wall from the street, for he certainly would 
not have shown himself openly in public. 

Threats, too, were frequently mingled with the 
general opprobrium, and the circumstances of the 
Freeholder's wild death and desolate burial, un- 
wept and unattended, were held up as something 
even to be preferred in comparison with what was 
coming for him. The police would catch Evan 
Attorney soon, and then ! 

For the police were really upon the track of that 
ornament of the law. When, after biting off the 
ear of his client in his sudden mania, he had fled 
eastward, he did not reckon upon having his own 
tactics turned upon himself. But the screams of 
his victim brought Humphry Constable rushing 
into the road, barefooted and breechless, just as 
he had jumped out of bed. Prompt as any younger 
man, he caught at the fleeing figure as it passed 
and managed to get a firm grip of the coat. 
Quick as an eel, however, the other slipped out of 
the wide garment and with a hissing curse sped 
on, leaving the constable staggering to regain his 
equilibrium in the roadway. 

Pursuit was hopeless, the lawyer, middle aged 
as he was, was yet far too young and agile for the 
grey headed corpulence of the other, and besides 
he was booted as against bare feet. On such a 
rooky road that settled it. With daylight, search 
had revealed the severed ear lying in the road at 
the exact spot of his interception and that, in con- 
junction with the coat, the voice heard in cursing, 
and the solioitor's absence, dearly proved the 
identity of Shop's assailant. 

Everybody, of course, knew the exact reason for 
this attempt at murder ; as everybody would very 
soon have let you know did yon care to listen, — 
only, everybody had a different explanation to 
everybody else. Therefore, things being in such a 
state, folk were eager for the capture of the 
fugitive, in order, as everyone said, that each 
person's distinct and individual theory might be 
proved to be correct, and each other person's 
entirely otherwise. 

Also the police had taken possession of the 
office and papers of the decamped attorney, to the 
unbounded satisfaction of the lean servant, who 
now not only saw some prospect of at last obtain- 
ing her arrears, but also became a person of the first 
importance, when, with hands under apron, she 
fulminated against her vanished master to the 
gossips unwontedly gathered round the back door. 

And if any man wants to know what a man's 
character can come to, he ought to have heard 
what was said over that doorstep. 

Fresh tidings of the fugitive came every hour, 
even though nobody came into the town in those 
hours, and telegraphs were yet unknown. van 



Bowen had been traced to Chester, to Liverpool, 
to London. The police knew his hiding place and 
were watching it, — in all three places at once, for, 
according to as many cliques, he must have become 
equal to the bird of famous memory. 

To-day he was to be captured; to-morrow 
brought back, said the Bed Dragon, and no rival 
house dared more than defer the date in controversy 
upon the reliability of the news. <' Therefore," 
said everybody at once, '* let us go and tell Jacob 
Shop." And accordingly they went. 

By the time they reached the auctioneer's place, 
however, the number of prospective arrests had 
been doubled, and the draper, lying in the loft of 
the middle shed and roused by the volley of old 
pails and tins fiung over to attract his attention, 
heard the delectable news that Evan Bowen was 
even now being brought into the town by the 
police, and his own arrest was to follow that very 
evening. 

Then it rushed upon him that his protector had 
looked vindictively at him that morning, and that 
he had not long since heard a sound as if the lock 
had turned in the door^ Many a time in the night 
just gone his mind had swelled in amazement as 
he wondered what he could ever have seen in 
money that it should have tempted him to risk this 
for the sake of it. And hour by hour of this 
morning his pitiful cry had gone up from between 
dry lips, — ** Och I if I had only known I — if I had 
only known I " 

Thus at this jeering announcement from without 
he rushed at once to the door with the intention of 
instantly escaping. Heavens ! it was too true ! 
the door was fast I locked from the outside ! He 
fell on his knees in despair. Tes ! it was all plain 
now. This confirmed the horrible news thrilling in 
his shrinking ears. That shrilling mob of pitiless 
demons outside ! would they never cease ? Oh for 
an earthquake to swallow all up together I 

Terror ran riot through his anchorless soul. 
Covering his ears with trembling hands he strove 
to shut out the fearful exultings, but in the new 
silence the old picture of Judas and the hanging 
came again to his staring eyes. With a broken 
sob he bowed his face between his knees to blot 
out the terrible vision. 

But there are no lids to the mind which can be 
closed on such a picture, and in his brain it showed 
with lurid distinctness, edged as the horrible 
figure was with a million-coloured corona. And 
between his sobs he moaned in despairing re- 
pitition, — '* Three lives I oh if I had only known I 
if I had only known." 

Suddenly a large stone struck the slates above 
and, rolling down with a hideous clatter, fell crash 
through the roof of a lean-to below. At this fresh 
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horror he started np. He was to be stoned to 
death ! he oonld hear them prompting one another 
to it. Caged and cornered I trapped like a rat 1 to 
be worried and pounded to death ! 

But he would not wait for that ; he would escape 
at once ; this instant ! Yet how P 

The one window was at the end overhanging the 
river and not overlooked by any other building or 
point near. That was the way I but, — ^the drop 
was thirty dear feet to the boulders below. Bah ! 
he looked sharply round upon the oddments and 
remnants of past auctions, lumbering the room, 
and spied out a couple of short lengths of rope. 
So ! tied together these would reach quite far 
enough. This thickest and shortest piece made 
fast to that spike inside the window sill ; and this 
other tied to the end of that; and then, — ^but 
q>eedl speed! 

How the glass cut his hands and knees as he 
dambered out and began to slide down, with the 
room behind him thundering to the bombardment 
of stones. That knot was loose I never mind, — ha ! 
he felt it give and then, with a stifled shriek, he fell 
the remaining half distance to the stones below. 

Bruised, bleeding, and half stunned ; yet under 
the influence of that all dominating fear he rose 
again at once, still unconsciously clutching the 
untied piece of rope. 

How the river swirled and eddied in that wide 
pool ! chin deep and icy cold to him ; but he 
pressed dazedly on till he reached the thicket on 
the farther bank. 

Ho ! this was dry land, now run ! run I 

How slow his chilled Umbs moved. Beat them I 
strike them ! But no, the feeling would not 
return. Stagger on then I stumble on I drag on 1 
anything rather than be caught. 

This way ; along these fences, so I faster now, 
the numbness is gone from the legs. What is this P 
The eastern bluff of Drumhir dothed with thick 
woods to the summit I The very thing I on I on I 
What a steep dimb ! what rocks * never mind ! 
upward, ever upward, with the breath coming in 
gasps and going in sobs, and the eyes blind with 
the throbbing. The crest at last, and now out 
along the open heather, struggling, stumbling, 
staggering, but never halting ; never looking bade ; 
never pausing to listen or think ; push on I 

Then the blood faster and the feet slower; 
slower yet and more wildly unguided, till, at last, 
sheer exhaustion ; blank oblivion ! 

A shudder of the limbs ; a long drawn sigh ; a 
gasp, --ha ! where was he ? What place was this P 
Ftah ! this was where they had turned back from 
chasing the seven wethers when they left Reuben 
Ploughman to drive them on in that other life. 

With a yell he turned and fled forward again. 



Along under the line of the cliff! This was 
the way those seven grey fiends had gone when 
the long, black devil of Mynadity had bought his 
sonl, long, long ago! Those seven were now 
behind and chasing him as once he had chased 
them. Of course, this vras part of the compact, 
but the Uchelwr had been too cunning to set it 
out in the terms when he bargained. On I on ! 
was this the beginning of his damnation P Was 
this to be his eternal torture P One never ending 
flight through a desolate waste of rodcs, driven by 
that ghostly seven P 

His breath whistled in his throat, tearing it 
like pincers ; the cold of early winter nipped the 
wounded place where the ear should have been. 
"Ho! of course, now he knew! That other 
secondary devil ; the attorney devil ! he had bitten 
off that ear so that the seven should know him, — 
it was the sign of him in this new life. On then ! 
on!" 

His blood hammered at his temples and swung 
in his brain like dedge strokes; surdy his head 
would burst ! But he was failing again, — ^he was 
down ! Then to it, hands and knees ; crawl, drag ! 
strive! another yard! just one! — ^with a wild 
scream of despair he stretched along a second 
time insensible. 

Once again he recovered consdousness and 
started up. "Ah, Heaven's mercy ! what was that 
sailing round so dose above his head ; a raven ! " 
Who had spoken of a raven P Ah, yes, that was 
Tom Hawys of Havod y Ghirreg, — his tenant. 
What had he meant by thatP Let him see. 
What was he saying, oh yes, "what — ^had — ^he — 
meant— by-— that P " How could he tdl P But it 
had something to do with himsdf • 

Ah ! that was it I those seven that chased him, — 
the answer to that riddle would be the spell with 
which he could defy the gridy seven. 

Kind and good Tom Hawys ; that had always 
been a good man and never bdiind with his rent. 
He would go round now to the Havod and ask him 
the answer. This huge white mass in front ! that 
was Aran, snow dad and frost wrapped. He must 
turn to the right here across those beech-hung 
boulders. But how dowly he was moving ! 

This thing was the cromlech and he would gain 
a respite here while the seven halted to report to 
the one demon who had lived under that stone 
since Aran was flrst upheaved. Now through the 
Dinas, the dead city of legions of dead devils, and 
once more upon the other dope with a straight 
run for the Havod. 

How ominoudy dark those clouds overhead, — 
that would be the pall which canopied the mouiii 
of Qehenna. And those few flakes that once 
would have been snow, — they were the white ashes 
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of the wretohes who bnntt forever. That wind from 
the east, which would have been so cold in the other 
life, — it bamt like hot swords I it was the blast 
of the nnqnenchable fire. Of course ; for it came 
straight from the Havod where the good Tom 
Hawys had OTeroome the great Uchelwr devil, 
whom the earth had opened to receive. 

Aha! this was Havod y Ghirreg, why! it was 
in min! Where was Tom Hawys P And the 
seven, — they were dose upon him now. Inside ! 
Shut the door and bar it ; quick ! 

Och ! there was no roof I they would leap over 
the walls! 

This thing in his hand ; what was it P A rope ! 
how came it there P One snch had broken and let 
him fall from the loft, — had it pursued him P Yes ; 
it must be so ; was not one end of it frayed and 
unravelled P That was how it got along the 
ground; like a snake,— not a crawling, curving 
snake; but erect and moving without effort or 
struggle; gliding along, no]^eless, unresting, re- 
morseless; Nemesis! 

Oh ! that he had seen it in time ! he would have 
shut the door and kept it out. Vain ! Vain ! It 
would have come over the wall or through it. 
Kot all the mass of Aran piled upon Y Gamedd 
would have availed to stay the progress of that 
awful Thing. But he would flee once more, — 
better the pit pat of the Seven than the silence of 
this One, — ^better the mumbling mouths of the 
others carrying him down to the Pit, than the still 
f earfulness of this I And, what P three strands P 
That was it! Three strands, three lives; three 
that he had sold ; and they had twisted themselves 
into one rope to hang him. Of what use now his 
struggles to leave the others behind thus to become 
the prey of this goblin horror P 

See 1 how it dung to his hand although his 
fingers were wide stretched like daws ! He could 
not cast it loose ; it burnt and seared itself fast to 
the shrinking palm beneath. Mercy ! mercy ! see 
how it forced his stubborn fingers to tie a knot 
and slip a noose in its firm end, — ^would his bowels 
burst tooP 

Ha ! that was all that had lacked ; it forced his 
hands upward, — ^it forced his eyes upward. There, 
against that black lift a blacker thing ! — ^the end 
of the broken rooftree. The noose wriggled in 
ghoulish glee ; it leaped upon the beam ! it hung 
fast ! See ! see ! upon the eaves the seven, 
mumbling and stamping, and upon that broken 
beam the crouching form of the great black 
Uchelwr devil, — but they were late ! Kind friends, 
all too late to save him now, — the' goblin rope 
had shaped another noose in its frayed end, — ^it 
leaped upward with a pierdng yell and tightened 
round his neck. 



"Yah! Hell!" 

Then the black night with its snow storm shut 
him in. 



For two days the whirl of that early storm hid 
the uplands in a tossing pall of grey. On the third 
morning the farmers in the valley, casting their 
eyes upward as the day struggled forth, were 
gladdened by the rose pink of the higher peaks ; 
the crystal white of the lower hills, and the 
sapphire of the valley sides, — the storm was over 
and the sky was dear. Then the young sun flung 
back the doak from his brows and the world lay be- 
fore his feet, flashing and scintillating in wondrous 
beauty, dothed in exquisite lovdmess, — a robe of 
dazzling tinting. 

Not to the farmers in the lower lands, however. 
€k>od honest hard-heads; they distrusted the 
beauty of that robe ; it was too apt to choke the 
life out of the sheep on the mountains. They 
must be up and away* to dig out the flocks it had 
buried. 

The new tenant of Glwysva was the flrst to reach 
Havod y Garreg on his way, and while he paused 
to breathe himself he thought he would just 
glance in and see if any of the stock had taJcen 
refuge there from the snow. 

''What is thatP Evan! Evan! here! quidc ! 
See ! Jacob Shop is hanging ! 

'' Ah ! dear king ! Jacob Shop is dead ! " 



OHAPTEB XXXV. 

OON0LU8ION. 

A LL Oildeg was agog with the news of the 
draper's death. So determined he must 
have been to hang himself like that, with his toes 
touching the ground and his body fallen forward 
in order to choke himself to death by his own 
weight on the rope. 

But, then, what took him up there P Oh ! that 
was plain enough. He went up there to hide, 
thinking that nobody would ever dream of looking 
for him in the house of the twisted sapling. But 
again, in that case, how came he hanging P Could 
it be that Evan Bowen had been up there also on 
the mountains and, seeing him come, had cunningly 
hidden till he passed and then tradced him down 
and hung him ; sitting beside him till he gasped 
his last. It must have been that way; there 
could be no other for it. 

Thus oraded the men in the market square, but 
the old grandmothers knew better than that ; or, 
rather, could explain it better. And the wee folk, 
clinging to granny's skirts and crouching to her 
knee from the flickering shadows of the evening 
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hearth, started at each new gleam of the flame 
npon the farther wall as they listened to the awe 
inspiring whisper in which granny told them how 
Evan Bowen had sold his soul to the evil one and 
how Jacob Shop had baulked him by his con- 
fession ; so that he had only so many days more 
to live, and how he had utilized the last day of his 
time by luring Jacob Shop up to Havod y Garreg 
and there hanging him, sitting astride his neck till 
he was dead, and then giving himself quietly up 
to the devil, who had been squatting on the beam 
above till the deed was done. 

And, those young folk being the fathers and the 
motheris of the Cildeg of to-day, it is therefore well 
known that this is the true version of the end of 
Jacob Shop, — and of Evan Bowen. Moreover, 
look how easy it was to prove the correctness of 
it. Hadn't everybody been talking of how that 
attorney had been caught by the police P And yet 
it turned out after all that the police had never 
seen so much as the print of his foot since the 
moment of his slipping through the* hands of 
Humphry Constable. Nor from that day to this 
has anyone whatsoever ever found sign or track 
of Evan Bowen, solicitor, Cildeg. 

Meanwhile Owen Bevan and Huw Auctioneer 
would carry the news to Tom, in the jail away in 
the assize town,, and take a last farewell of him. 
They were sitting this night in the former's office 
talking the whole thing over again previous to 
starting on the sad journey to-morrow. 

The solicitor had just finished recounting to the 
auctioneer the story of the. pagan oath, as Tom 
had told it to him long ago, and an eerie silence 
had fallen between the two at its' conclusion. 

Several long minutes the silence had lasted and 
the ticking of the tall dock was growing louder 
and more aggressive, till Huw Auctioneer began 
to shift uneasily in his seat. 

"Jen Lwyd*s curse," he broke forth at last. 
" Jen Lwyd's curse I I've heard my mother talk 
of it often when I was a boy, and a fearful curse 
it was. And it sat upon the bedfoot when she 
came to die, for she died hard with the terror of it. 
They had to open every door and window in 
the house to let her spirit pass, and even then 
she would not let go, for she feared the ravens 
would seize it. Aye ! they killed a black dog at 
last and sprinkled the bedposts and the window 
sills while they spoke spells, and then she would 



hardly loose her hold on life. It was an awful 
djring as I've always heard say. 

" j^nd, too, if Tom Hawys swore that oath, then 
be sure, Owen, that nothing could ever save him ; 
for the long stones and the black lake never did 
let a man go yet that ever swore by them. They 
never slaoked their grip yet and never will." 

" What nonsense you talk," replied the soHcitor, 
with a fine attempt at ridicule. 

But the other was not moved by that. He shook 
his head while he answered sturdily, — " Nonsense ? 
Nonsense yourself, Owen Bevan. You know that 
it is true, for all your law that works out anyhow, 
— the swearing by the circle works out always the 
same." 

" I'll have to tell the parson about you." 

"Then tell him the truth, — that you believe it 
too; and then he'll like as not tell you that he 
can't explain it, but,-r-and there he'U be stuck fast 
like yourself. 'Tis a victim of the circle we are 
going to see to morrow." 

And the lawyer only filled the glasses before him 
for answer. 

The storm had threatened to renew itself and 
therefore they had given themselves an extra day 
at starting to visit Tom. But already as they 
breasted forth the snow was falling fast and the 
wind moaning in strange cadence, boding rude 
blasts to come* Wilder and wilder grew the storm 
as the day wore on, and dawn of the second 
morning found them snowed up in a wayside inn. 
The precious last Sunday came and went, but the 
country was utterly impassable to any conveyance. 
Then in desperation they fared on afoot, flounder- 
ing through the deep drifts at a hopeless rate, till 
at last the dawn of the fatal day found them still 
some few miles from the jail. 

Though there was no longer any hope of seeing 
their friend again in this world, yet still they 
struggled on, until at last, topping a rise that 
gave upon the town they sought, the gloomy mass 
of the prison met their view. As they paused to 
look, the deep boom of a bell in solemn telling fell 
upon their ears. 

"Hark!" cried Owen Bevan. " The passing 
bell ! his passing bell ! too late ! All is over ! " 

And the auctioneer, baring his head, fell upon 
his knees in the snow to pray the pitying Christ 
that he would meet the soul of poor Tom Hawys. 

[the end.] 
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At the Entrance Scholarship Examination (beginning 
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£10, a small extra charge being made for Laboratory 
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£10 are awarded in September of each year. 

The College possesses a well furnished Gymnasium, 
Recreation Grounds, Boars, &c. 

Men Students reside in lodgings which are obtainable 
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For Women Students a large and commodious Hall of 
Reaidenoe is provided. 
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Men Students as boarders. 
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Medical Degrees of the University of London, 
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the diplomas of the London or Scottish Colleges, 
or of the Society of Apothecaries, may spend 
in Cardiff from two to three out of their five 
years of medical study, at a cost which com- 
pares favourably with that of medical education 
m London or elsewhere in the provinces. 

The College Laboratories and Museums are 
supplied with modern requirements for teach- 
ing, and the students have access to the out- 
patient department of the Infirmary — within 
three minutes* walk from the College — and can 
take out their surgical dressing and olinieai 
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The Medical Prospectus can be obtained on 
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